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Dear Sirs, — 

It may interest you to learn that I obtained 
one of your 5/-safety razors on Dec 24, 1908. I 
~ have used it ever since, every morning, for re- 
moving a particularly stiff growth of beard, with 

This Razor very great success. 
wih Seven Never before was I able to get so clean a 
Blades . . ‘Shave as I do with your Clemak Razor. You will 
be surprised to know that I am still using the 
blaie which was in the holder when the razor 
/ was purchased, over three months ago. _ It will be 
@® interesting to know how long one blade will last. 
With care, I think L may be able to announce, 
BRITISH next Christmas Eve, that I have used one blade 


? Standard for 12 mon.hs. 
MADE Outfit, ] 0/ b Yours faithfully, 


Ask your dealer ff 12 Blades WILLIAM LYND. 
and Strop 
to show you one, 
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MARRIAGE, A LA MODE. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 





CHAPTER IX. 


T was a cheerless February day, dark 
and slaty overhead, dusty below. 
In the East End streets, paper and 
straw, children’s curls, girls’ pinafores, 
and women’s skirts were driven back and 
forward by a bitter wind; there was an 
ugly light on ugly houses, with none of 
that kind trickery of mist or smoke which 
can lend some grace on normal days 
even to Commercial Street, or to the 
network of lanes north of the Bethnal 
Green Road. ‘The pitiless wind swept 
the streets --swept the children and the 
grown-ups out of them into the houses, 
or any available shelter ; and in the dark 
and chilly emptiness of the side-roads one 
might listen in fancy for the stealthy 
returning steps of spirits crueller than 
Cold, more tyrannous than Poverty, coming 
to seize upon their own, 

In one of these side-streets stood a 
house larger than its neighbours, in a bit 
of front garden, with some decrepit, rust- 
bitten railings between it and the road. 
It was an old house, overtaken by the 
flood of tenement houses which spread 
north, south, east, and west of it. Its 
walls were no less grimy than its neigh- 
bours, but its windows were outlined in 


cheerful white paint, firelight sparkled 
through its unshuttered panes, and a 


bright green door with a brass knocker 
completed its pleasant air. ‘There were 
always children outside the vicarage 
railings on winter evenings, held there 
by the spell of the green door and the 
firelight. 

Inside the firelit room to the left of the 
front pathway two men were standing, 
one of whom had just entered the house. 

“My dear Penrose, how very good of 


you tocome! I know how frightfully busy 
you are,” 

The man addressed put down his hat 
and_ stick, and hastily smoothed back 
some tumbling black hair which interfered 
with spectacled eyes already hampered by 
short sight. He was a tall, lank, powerful 
fellow; any one acquainted with the 
West Country would have known him 
for one of the swarthy, grey-eyed Cornish 
stock. 

“T am pretty busy; but your tale, 
Herbert, was a startler. If 1 can help 
you—or Barnes—command me. He is 
coming this afternoon ?” 

Herbert French pointed his visitor to a 
chair. 

*“Of course. And another man, whom 
I met casually in Pall Mall this morning, 
and had half an hours talk with—an 
American naval officer, an old acquaint- 
ance of Elsie’s, Captain Boyson—will join 
us also. I met him at Harvard before 
our wedding, and liked him. He has just 
come over with his sister for a short 
holiday, and I ran across him.” 

“Ts there any particular point in his 
joining us ?” 

Herbert French expounded. Boyson 
had been an old acquaintance of Mrs. 
Roger Barnes before her marriage. He 
knew a good deal about the Barnes story— 
“feels, so I gathered, very strongly about 
it, and on the man’s side; and when I 
told him that Roger had just arrived and 
was coming to take counsel with you and 
me this afternoon, he suddenly asked if 
he might come too. I was rather taken 
aback. I told him that we were going, of 
course, to consider the case entirely from 
the English point of view. He still said, 
‘Let me come; I may be of use to you.’ 
So I could only reply it must rest with 
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They’ll show him first into the 


Roger. 
dining-room.” 
Penrose nodded. 
as he doesn’t mind his national toes 
trampled on. So these are your new 
quarters, old fellow?” 
His eyes travelled round the small 


* All right, as long 


book-lined room, with its shelves of 
poetry, history, and theology, its parish 
litter, its settle by the fire, on which lay a 
doll and a child’s picture-book—back to 
the figure of the new vicar, who stood, 
pipe in hand, before the hearth, clad in a 
shabby serge suit, his collar alone betray- 
ing him. French’s white hair showed 
even whiter than of old above the deli- 
cately blanched face ; from his natural 
slenderness and smallness the East End 
and its life had by now stripped every 
superfluous ounce; yet, ethereal as his 
aspect was, not one element of the 
Meredithian trilogy —‘“ flesh,” ‘* blood,” or 
** spirit ”—was lacking in it. 

“Yes ; we've settled in,” he said quietly, 
as Penrose took stock. 

“ And you like it?” 

“We do.” 

The phrase was brief ; nor did it seem 
to be going to lead to anything more 
expansive. Penrose smiled. 

“Well now ”—he bent forward with a 
professional change of tone—“ before he 
arrives, where precisely is this unhappy 
business? I gather, by the way, that 
Barnes has got practically all his legal 
advice from the other side ?—though the 
solicitors here have been co-operating ?” 

French nodded. “TI am still rather 
vague myself. Roger only arrived from 
New York the day before yesterday. His 
uncle, General Hobson, died a few weeks 
ago, and Roger came rushing home, as I 
understand, to see if he could make 
any ready money out of his inheritance. 
Money, in fact, seems to be his chief 
thought.” 

“Money? What for? Mrs. Barnes’s 
suit was surely settled long ago?” 

“Oh yes—months ago. She got her 
decree and the custody of the child in 
July.” 

“Remind me of the details. 
refused to plead?” 

“Certainly. By the advice of the 
lawyers on both sides, he refused, as an 
Englishman, to acknowledge the jurisdic- 
tion of the court.” 

“ But he did what he could to stop the 
thing ?” 


Barnes 
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“Of course. He rushed out after his 
wife as soon as he could trace where she 
had gone; and he made the most 
desperate attempts to alter her purpose, 
His letters, as far as I could make them 
out, were heart-rending. I very nearly 
went over to try and help him ; but it was 
impossible to leave my work. Mrs. Barnes 
at first refused to see him. She was 
already at Sioux Falls, and had begun the 
residence necessary to bring her within 
the jurisdiction of the South Dakota 
Court. Roger, however, forced one or 
two interviews with her—most painful 
scenes !—but found her quite in:movable. 
At the same time she was much annoyed 
and excited by the line he took—legally ; 
and there was a moment when she tried 
to bribe him to accept the divorce and 
submit to the American court.” 

“To bribe him! With money ?” 

“ No—with the child. Beatty at first 
was hidden away, and Roger could find 
no traces of her. But for a few weeks she 
was sent to stay with a Mrs. Verrier at 
Philadelphia, and Roger was allowed to 
see her, while Mrs. Barnes negotiated. 
It was a frightful dilemma! If he sub- 
mitted, Mrs. Barnes promised that Beatty 
should go to him for two months every 
year ; if not, and she obtained her decree, 
and the custody of the child, as she was 
confident of doing, he should never—as 
far as she could secure it—see Beatty 
again. He too foresaw that she would win 
her suit ; he was sorely tempted, but he 
stood firm. ‘Then, before he could make 
up his mind what to do as to the child, 
the suit came on, Mrs. Barnes got her 
decree, and the custody of the little girl.” 

“On the ground of ‘cruelty,’ I under- 
stand, and ‘ indignities ’ ? ” 

French nodded. His thin cheek flushed. 
“And by the help of evidence that any 
liar could supply ! ” 

“Who were her witnesses ?” 

“ Beatty’s nurse—one Agnes Farmer— 
and a young fellow who had been em- 
ployed on the decorative work at Heston. 
There were relations between these two ; 
and Roger tells me they have married 
lately, on a partnership bought by Mrs. 
Barnes. The man was accustomed, while 
the work was going on at Heston, to put 
up at an inn in a country town, and 
talk scandal at the bar.” 

“Then there was some local scandal ? 
—on the subject of Barnes and Mrs. Fair- 
mile ? ” 
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“ Possibly —scandal four rire! Not a 
soul believed that there was anything 
more in it than mischief on the woman’s 
side, and a kind of incapacity for dealing 
with a woman as she deserved on the 
man’s. Mrs. Fairmile has been an 
intrigante from her cradle—Barnes was at 
one time furiously in love with her ; the 
jealous wife threw them together, by way 
of getting at the truth; and he shilly- 
shallied with the. situation instead of 
putting a prompt end to it, as of course 
he ought to have done. Tle was honestly 
fond of his wife the whole time, and 
devoted to his home and his child.” 

“Well, she didn’t plead, you say, any- 
thing more than ‘cruelty’ and ‘indignities.’ 
The scandal, such as it was, was no doubt 
part of the ‘ cruelty’ ?” 

French assented. 

“ And you suspect that money played a 
great part in the whole transaction ?” 

“T don't sezsfect. ‘The evidence goes a 
long way beyond that. My dear fellow, 
Mrs. Barnes bought the show! Iam told 
there are a thousand ways of doing it.” 

Penrose smoked and pondered. ‘ Well, 
then—what happened? T imagine that 
by this time Barnes had not inuch affection 
left for his wife ?” 

“JT don’t know——” said French, 
hesitating. ‘“‘I believe the whole thing 
was a great blow to him. He was never 
passionately in love with her, but he was 
very fond of her in his own way— 
increasingly fond of her, up to that 
miserable autumn at Heston. However, 
after the decree, his one thought was for 
Beatty. His passion for that child has 
been a thing to see—from the first moment 
she was put into his arms. It has affected 
him in a thousand ways. Well! He 
first of all brought an action to recover 
his daughter, as an English subject. But 
the fact was, he had put it off too 
long-——” 

“Of course,” said Penrose, interrupt- 
ing—“the point had been immensely 
complicated by the decree.” 

“So he discovered, poor old boy! The 
action was, of course, obstructed and 
delayed in every way, by the power of 
Mrs. Barnes’s millions behind the scenes. 
His lawyers told him plainly from the 
beginning that he had precious little 
chance. And presently he found himself 


” 


the object of a press campaign in some of 
the yellow papers—all of it paid for and 


He was held up 


engineered by his wife. 
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as the brutal fortune-hunting Engiishman, 
who had beguiled an American heiress to 
marry him ; had carried her off to England 
to live upon her money; had then insulted 
her with scandalous flirtations with a lady 
to whom he had formerly been engaged ; 
had shown her constant rudeness and 
unkindness ; and had finally, in the 
course of a quarrel, knocked her down, 
inflicting shock and injury from which she 
had suffered ever since. Mrs. Barnes had 
happily freed herself from him; but he 
was now trying to bully her through the 
child—had, it was said, threatened to 
carry off the little girl by violence. Mrs. 
Barnes went in terror of him. But America 
would know how to protect both the 
mother and the child! You can imagine 
the kind of thing. Very soon Roger 
began to find himself a marked man in 
hotels—followed in the streets—persecuted 
by interviewers ; and the stream of lies 
that found its way even into the respect- 
able newspapers about him—his former 
life, his habits, etc.—is simply incredible. 
Unfortunately, he gave some handle——” 

French paused a moment. 

“Ah!” said Penrose—“I have heard 
rumours 

I'rench rose and began to pace the 
room. 

“It is a matter I can hardly speak 
of calmly,” he said at last. “ The night 
after that first scene between them—the 
night of her fall, her pretended fall—so 
Roger told me—he went downstairs in 
his excitement and misery, and drank, one 
way and another, nearly a_ bottle of 
brandy—-a thing he had never done in his 
life before. But a 

“ He has often done it since ?” 

French shrugged his shoulders sadly ; 
then added with some emphasis, “‘ Don’t, 
however, suppose the thing worse than it 
is. Give him a gleam of hope and happi- 
ness, and he would soon shake it off.” 

“Well, what came of his action?” 

“Nothing—so far. I believe he has 
ceased to take any interest in it. The 
fact is, he made an attempt to kidnap 
the child—-about three months ago— 
and was foiled. He got word that she 
had been taken to Charlestown, and he 
went there with a couple of private 
detectives. But Mrs. Barnes was on the 
alert ; and when he discovered the villa in 
which the child had been living, she had 
been removed. It was a bitter shock and 
disappointment; and when he got back to 
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New York in November, in the middle of 
an epidemic, he was struck down by 
influenza and pneumonia, It went pretty 
hard with him. You will be shocked by 
his appearance. Ecco! was there ever 
such a story!... Do you remember, 
Penrose !”—he paused abruptly in his 
walk—“ what a magnificent creature he 
was that year he played for Oxford, and 
you and I watched his innings from the 
pavilion ?” 

There was a note of emotion in the 
tone which implied much. Penrose 
assented heartily, remarking, however, 
that it was a magnificence which seemed 
to have cost him dear, if—as no doubt 
was the case—it had won him his wife. 

* But now, with regard to money—you 
say he wants money. But surely at the 
time of the marriage something was 
settled on him ?” 

“Certainly—a good deal. But from 
the moment she left him, and the Heston 
bills were paid, he has never touched a 
farthing of it, and never will.” 

“So that the general’s death was 
opportune ? Well, it’s a deplorable affair ; 
and I wish I saw any chance of being of 
use.” 

French looked up anxiously. 

** Because, you know,” the speaker re- 
luctantly continued, ‘there is nothing to 
be done. The thing’s finished.” 

“Finished!” French’s manner took 
fire. ‘And the law can do nothing !— 
society can do nothing!—to help that 
man, either to right himself or to recover 
his child ? Ah!”—he paused to listen— 
“ here he is.” 

A cab had drawn up outside. ‘Through 
the lightly curtained windows the two 
within saw a man descend from it, pay 
the driver, and walk up the flagged 
passage leading to the front door. 

French hurried to greet the 
comer. 

“Come in, Roger! Here’s George 
Penrose—as I promised you. Sit down, 
old man—they’ll bring us some _ tea 
presently.” 

Roger Barnes looked round him for 
a moment without replying; then mur- 
mured something unintelligible, as he 
shook hands with Penrose, and took the 
chair which French pushed forward. 
French stood beside him with a furrowed 
brow. 

“Well, here we are, Roger, and it 
there’s anything whatever in this terrible 


new- 
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affair where an English lawyer can help 
you, Penrose is your man. You know, 
I expect, what a swell he is? A K.C, 
after seven years—lucky dog! and last 
year he was engaged in an Anglo- 
American case not wholly unlike yours— 
Brown v. Brown. So I thought of him 
as the best person among your old friends 
and mine to come and give us some 
private informal help to-day, before you 
take any fresh steps—if you do take 
any.” 

“ Awfully good of you both.” The 
speaker, still wrapped in his fur coat, sat 
staring at the carpet, a hand on each of 
his knees. ‘‘ Awfully good of you,” he 
repeated vaguely. 

Penrose observed the new-comer. In 
some ways Roger Barnes was handsomer 
than ever. His colour, the pink and 
white of his astonishing complexion was 
miraculously vivid, his blue eyes infinitely 
more arresting than of old; and the 
touch of physical weakness in his aspect, 
left evidently by severe illness, was not 
only not disfiguring, but a positive em- 
bellishment. He had been too ruddy in 
the old days, too hearty and splendid— 
a too obvious and supreme king of men 
—for our fastidious modern eyes. The 
grief and misfortune which had_ shorn 
some of his radiance had given a more 
human spell to what remained. At the 
same time the signs of change were by 
no means, all of them, easy to read, or 
reassuring to a friend’s eye. Were they 
indeed no more than physical and tran- 
sient ? 

Penrose was just beginning on_ the 
questions which seemed to him important, 
when there was another ring at the front 
door. French got up nervously, with an 
anxious look at Barnes. 

“ Roger, I don’t know whether you will 
allow it, but I met an American acquain- 
tance of yours to-day, and subject to your 
permission I asked him to join our 
conference.” 

Roger raised his head, it might have 
been thought angrily. 

“Who on earth il 

** Captain Boyson.” 

The young man’s face changed. 

*T don’t mind him,” he said sombrely. 
“‘ He’s an awfully good sort. He was in 
Philadelphia a few months ago when I 
was ; he knows all about me. It was 
he and his sister who introduced me to— 
my wife.” 
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“She was the symbol, in her young motherliness, of all that Daphne had denied and forsaken.” 
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French left the room for a moment, 
and returned, accompanied by a sparely 
built man, straight shouldered, and erect. 
Penrose, who belonged to a_ military 
family, and had had time to remember 
a distinguished volume of essays in mili- 
tary geography by one Alfred Boyson, 
glanced with friendly scrutiny at the 
American officer to whom French intro- 
duced him. 

Roger rose from his chair, to shake 
hands. 

“How do you do, Boyson? I've told 
them you know all about it.” He dropped 
back heavily into his seat. 

“JT thought I might possibly put in 
a word,” said Boyson, looking from 
Roger to his-friends. “I trust I was not 
impertinent ? But don’t let me interrupt 
anything that was going on.” 

Penrose nodded pleasantly. He re- 
sumed his questioning of Barnes; and 
the other two listened while the whole 
miserable story of the divorce unrolled, in 
its American aspects. At first Roger 
showed a certain apathy and brevity ; he 
might have been fulfilling a task in which 
he tcok but small interest; even the 
details of chicanery and corruption con- 
nected with the trial were told without 
heat ; and he said nothing bitter of his 
wife ; avoided naming her, indeed, as 
much as possible. 

But when the tale was done he threw 
back his head with sudden animation, 
and looked at Boyson. 

“Ts that about the truth, Boyson ? 
You know.” 

“Yes, I endorse it,” said the American 
gravely. His face, thin and tanned, had 
reddened while Barnes was speaking. 

* And you know what all those papers 
said of me—what they wished people to 
believe —that I wasn’t fit to have charge 
of Beatty—that I should have done her 
harm ? ” 

His eyes sparkled; he looked almost 
threateningly at the man whom he ad- 
dressed. Boyson met his gaze quietly. 

**T didn’t believe it.” 

There was a pause. Then Roger 
sprang suddenly to his feet, confronting 
the men round him, 

“Look here!” he said impatiently, 
“T want some money at once—and a 
good lot of it!” He brought his fist 
down heavily on the mantelpiece. 
““There’s this place of my uncle’s—and 
I’m dashed if I can get a penny out of 
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it! I went to his solicitors this morning, 
They drove me mad with their red tape 
nonsense. It will take some time, they 
say, to get a mortgage on it, and mean- 
while they don’t seem inclined to advance 
me anything—or a hundred or two per- 
haps,—what’s that? I lost my temper, 
and next time I go they’ll turn me out, 
I daresay. But there’s the truth. It’s 
money 1 want !—and if you can’t help me 
to money, it’s no use talking !” 

** And when you get the money what'll 
you do with it ?” asked Penrose. 

** Pay half a dozen people, who can be 
trusted, to help me kidnap Beatty, and 
smuggle her over the Canadian frontier, 
I bungled the thing once. I don’t mean 
to bungle it again.” 

The answer was given slowly, without 
any bravado, but whatever energy of life 
there was in the speaker had gone into it. 

“And there is no other way?” 
French’s voice from the back was 
troubled. 

“Ask him!” Roger pointed to Boy- 
son. “Is there any legal way, Boyson, 
in which I can recover the custody and 
companionship of my child ?” 

LBoyson turned away. 

“None that I know of—and I have 
made every possible inquiry.” 

“And yet,” said Barnes, with em- 
phasis, addressing the English barrister, 
“by the law of England I ami still 
Daphne’s husband and that child’s legal 
guardian ?” 

** Certainly.” 

“And if I could once get her upon 
ground under the English flag, she would 
be mine again, and no power could 
take her from me?” 

‘“* Except the same private violence that 
you yourself propose to exercise.” 

“Td take care of that!” said Roger 
briefly. 

“How do you mean to do it?” asked 
French, with knit brows. ‘To be sitting 
there in an English vicarage plotting 
violence against a woman, now an Ameri- 
can citizen, disturbed him. 

“ He and I'll manage it,” said the quiet 
voice of the American officer. 

The others stared. 

“ You?” cried French. ‘An _ officer 
in active service? It might injure your 
career.’ 

“ TIl take my chance of that.” 

A charming smile broke on Penrose’s 
meditative face, 
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“ My dear French, this is much more 
amusing than the law! But I don’t quite 
see where J come in!” He rose tenta- 
tively from his seat. 

Boyson, however, did not smile. He 
looked from one to the other. 

“My sister and I introduced Daphne 
Floyd to Barnes,” he said steadily, 
“and it is my country, as I hold—or a 
portion of it —that allows these villainies. 
Some day we shall get a great moral re- 
action in the States, and then the reforms 
that plenty of us are clamouring for will 
come about. Mearwhile, as of course 
you know”—he addressed French 
“New Yorkers and Bostonians suffer 
almost as much from the abominations 
that Wyoming and South Dakota call 
laws as Barnes has suffered. Marriage 
in the Eastern States is as sacred as with 
you—South Carolina allows no divorce 
at all; but with this licence at our gates, 
no one is safe, and thousands of our 
women, in particular—for the women 
bring two-thirds of the actions—are going 
to the deuce simply because they have 
the opportunity of going. And _ the 
children—it doesn’t bear thinking of! 
Well—no good haranguing ! I’m ashamed 
of my country in this matter—I have 
been for a long time—and I mean to 
help Barnes out—cotile gue cotite! And 
as to the money, Barnes—you and I'll 
discuss that.” 

Barnes lifted a face that quivered, and 
he and Boyson exchanged looks. 

Penrose glanced at the pair. That 
imaginative power, combined with the 
power of drudgery, which was in process 
of making a great lawyer out of a Balliol 
scholar showed him something typical 
and dramatic in the two men: in Boyson, 
on the one hand so lithe, serviceable, 
and resolved—a helpful, mercurial man, 
ashamed of his couniry in this one 
respect because he adored her in so 
many others, penitent and patriot in one ; 
in Barnes, on the other, so heavy, inert, 
and bewildered, a shipwrecked suppliant, 
as it were, clinging to the knees of that 
very America which had so lightly and 
irresponsibly wronged him. 

It was Penrose who broke the silence. 
“Is there any chance of Mrs. Barnes 
marrying again ?” he asked. 

Barnes turned to him. 
know of.” 

“There’s no one else in the case ?” 

“T never heard of any one.” Roger 


“Not that I 
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gave a short, excited laugh. “ What she’s 
done she’s done because she was tired 
of me, not because she was in love with 
any one else. ‘That was her great score 
in the divorce case—that there was no- 
body.” 

Biting and twisting his lip, in a trick 
that recalled to French a beautiful Eton 
lad cracking his brains in pupil-room 
over a bit of Latin prose, Roger glanced 
frowning from one to the other of these 
three men who felt for him ; whose resent- 
ment of the wrong that had been done 
him, whose pity for his calamity, showed 
plainly enough through their reticent 
speech. 

His sense, indeed, of their sympathy 
began to move him, to break down his 
own self-command. No doubt, also, the 
fatal causes that ultimately ruined his 
will-power were already at work. At any 
rate, he broke out into sudden speech 
about his case. His complexion, now 
unhealthily delicate, like the complexion 
of a girl, had flushed deeply. As he 
spoke, he looked mainly at French. 

**'There’s lots of things you don’t know,” 
he said, in a hesitating voice, as though 
to his old friend. And rapidly he told 
the story of Daphne’s flight from Heston. 


Iividently, since his return home, many 
details that were once obscure had_be- 
come plain to him, and the three listeners 
could perceive how certain new pieces of 
information had goaded and stung him 


afresh. He dwelt on the letters which 
had reached him during his first week’s 
absence from home after the quarrel; 
letters from Daphne and Miss Farmer, 
which were posted at intervals from 
Heston by their accomplice, the young 
architect, while the writers of them were 
hurrying across the Atlantic. The ser- 
vants had been told that Mrs. Barnes, 
Miss Farmer, and the girl were going to 
London for a day or two, and suspected 
nothing. “I wrote long letters to my 
wife; 1 thought I had made everything 
right—not that there ever had been any- 
thing wrong, you understand—seriously. 
3ut in some ways I had behaved like 
a fool.” 

He threw himself back in his chair, 
pressing his hands on his eyes. ‘lhe 
three listeners sat or stood motionless. 

“Well, I might have spared my pains. 
The letters were returned to me from the 
States. Daphne had arranged it all so 
cleverly that I was some time in tracing 
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her. By the time I had got to Sioux 
Falls, she was through a month of her 
necessary residence. My God!”—his 
voice dropped, became almost inaudible 

“if I'd only carried Beatty off hen !— 
then and there—the frontier wasn’t far 
off—without waiting for anything more. 
But I couldn’t believe that Diphne would 
persist in such a monstrous thing —and if 
she did, that any decent country would 
aid and abet her.” 

Boyson made a quick movement. 

“JT am ashamed to remind you that 
your case is no worse than that of scores 
of American citizens. We are the first to 
suffer from our own enormities.” 

** Perhaps,” said Barnes absently, “ per- 
haps.” 

His impulse of speech dropped. He 
sat, drearily staring into the fire, absorbed 
in recollection. 


Penrose had gone. So had Boyson. 
Roger was sitting by the fire in the vicar’s 
study, ministered to by Elsie French and 
her children. By common consent, the 
dismal subject of the day had been put 
aside. There was an attempt to cheer 
and distract him. The little boy of four 
was on his knees, declaiming the ‘ Owl 


and the Pussy Cat,” while Roger submis- 
sively turned the pages and pointed to 


the pictures of thit immortal history, 
The little girl of two, curled up on her 
mother’s lap close by, listened sleepily, 
and Elsie, applauding and prompting as 
a properly regulated mother should, was 
all the time, in spirit, hovering pitifully 
about her guest and his plight. There 
was in her, as in Boyson, a touch of 
patriotic remorse ; and all the pieties of 
her own being, all the sacred memories 
of her own life, combined to rouse in her 
indignation and sympathy for Herbert’s 
poor friend. ‘The thought of what Daphne 
Barnes had done was to her the thought 
of a monstrosity hardly to be named. 
She spoke to the young man kindly and 
shyly, as though she feared lest any chance 
word might wound him; she was the 
symbol, in her young motherliness, of all 
that Daphne had denied and forsaken. 
“When would America — dear, dear 
America !—see to it that such _ things 
were made impossible ! ” 

Roger meanwhile was evidently cheered 
and braced ; the thought of the interview 
to which Boyson had _ confidentially 
bidden him on the morrow ran warmly in 
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his veins, and the children soothed him, 
The little boy especially, who was just 
Beatty’s age, excited in him a number of 
practical curiosities. How about the last 
teeth? He actually inserted a coaxing 
and inquiring finger, the babe gravely 
suffering it. Any trouble with them? 
Beatty had once been very ill with hers, 
at Philadelphia, mostly caused, however, 
by some beastly indigestible food that 
the nurse had let her have. And they 
allowed her to sit up much too late. 
Didn’t Mrs. French think seven o’clock 
was late enough for any child not yet four ? 
One couldn’t say that Beatty was a very 
robust child, but healthy—oh yes, healthy! 
none of your sickly, rickety little things. 

The curtains had been closed; the 
street children, the electric’ light outside, 
were no longer visible. Roger had begun 
to talk of departure, the baby had fallen 
fast asleep in her mother’s arms, when 
there was another loud ring at the front 
door. 

'rench, who was expecting the head- 
master of his church schools, gathered 
up some papers and left the room. His 
wife, startled by what seemed an exclama- 
tion from him in the hall outside, raised 
her head a moment to listen; but the 
sound of voices —surely a woman’s voice ? 
—died abruptly away, and the door of the 
dining-room closed. Rogerheard nothing ; 
he was laughing and crooning over the 
boy. 

The Pobble that lost his toes 
Had once as many as we-— 


The door opened. Herbert stood on 
the threshold beckoning to her. She 
rose in terror, the child in her arms, and 
went out to him. In a minute she re- 
appeared in the door-way, her face ashen 
white, and called to the little boy. He 
ran to her, and Roger rose, looking for 
the hat he had put down on entering. 

Then French came in, and behind him 
a lady in black, dishevelled, bathed in 
tears. ‘The vicar hung back. Roger 
turned in astonishment. 

** Mother !—you here ? 
what’s the matter ?” 

“Oh! Roger—Roger—oh! 
bear it !—Roger-——” 

His name died away in a wail, as she 
clasped his hands. 

“What is it, mother ?” 

“Tt’s Beatty, dearest—it’s a cable to 
me from that woman, Mrs. Verrier. Our 


Mother !— 


try and 
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darling was ill for three days—very, very 
ill. They did everything, but convulsions 
came on—and this morning Oh, 
Roger!” She fell against his shoulder, 
clasping and embracing him. 

He put her roughly from him. 

“Good God, mother !—go on!” 

“She died early this morning. 
Roger!—she’s at rest—it’s 
hetter—my darling son!” 

“Died—this morning—Beatty ?” 

French in silence handed him the 
telegram. Roger disengaged himself, and 
walked to the fireplace, standing motion- 
less, with his back to them, for a minute, 
while they held their breaths. Then he 
began to grope again for his hat, without 
a word. 

“Come home with me, Roger!” cried 
his mother, approaching him with out- 
stretched hands. ‘‘We must bear it— 
bear it together. There’s nothing to be 
done.” 

He brushed her away, as though resent- 
ing her emotion, and made for the door. 

French also put out a hand. 

“ Roger :—dear, dear old fellow :—stay 
here with us, with your mother. Where 
are you going ?” 

Roger looked at his watch unsteadily. 

“The office will be closed,” he said to 
himself. “But I can put some things 
tozether.” 

“Where are you going, Roger?” asked 
Lady Barnes, pursuing him. 

Roger faced her. 

“Its Tuesday. There'll 
Star boat to-morrow.” 

“But she’s gone, Roger! My _ poor 
boy :—she’s gone. And before you can 
get there—long before —she will be in her 
grave,” 

A spasm passed over his face, into 
which the colour rushed. Without 
another word he wrenched himself from 
her, opened the front door, and ran out 
into the night, 


Oh, 


better— it’s 


be a White 


CHAPTER X. 


“Was there ever anything so poetic—so 


suggestive !” said his wife’s voice. ‘‘ One 
might make a new Turner out of it—if 
one just happened to be Turner !—to 
match ‘ Rain, Steam, and Speed.’” 

“What would you call it? 
Light, and Spring ?’” 

Captain Boyson leant forward, partly to 
watch the wonderful landscape _ effect 


‘ Mist, 
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through which the train was passing, 
partly because his young wife’s profile— 
her pure cheek, and soft hair—was so 
agreeably seen under the mingled light 
from outside. 

They were returning from their wedding 
journey. Some six .weeks before this 
date Boyson had married in Philadelphia 
a girl coming from one of the old Quaker 
stocks of that town, in whose tender stead- 
fastness of character a man inclined both 
by nature and experience to expect little 
from life had found a happiness that 
amazed him. ‘The honours of life, too, 
had begun to crowd on him. He was 
about to start for Berlin as Military 
Attaché to the Embassy there, and it 
was generally understood that an im- 
portant post in the administration would 
fall to him before long. 

The bride and bridegroom had been 
spending the last fortnight of their honey- 
moon in Canada, and on this May night 
they were journeying from Toronto, along 
the southern shore of Lake Ontario, to 
the pleasant Canadian hotel which over- 
looks the pageant of Niagara. ‘They 
had left Toronto in bright sunshine, 
but as they turned the corner of the 
lake westward a white fog had come 
creeping over the land, as the sunset 
fell. But the daylight was still strong, 
the fog thin; so that it appeared rather 
as a veil of gold, amethyst and opal, 
floating over the country, now parting 
altogether, now blotting out the orchards 
and the fields. And into the colour 
above melted the colour below. For 
the orchards that cover the Hamilton 
district of Ontario were in bloom, and the 
snow of the pear-trees, the flush of the 
peach-blossom, broke everywhere through 
the warm cloud of pearly mist ; while, just. 
as Mrs. Boyson spoke, the train had come 
in sight of the long flashing line of the 
Welland Canal, which wound its way, out- 
lined by huge electric lamps, through the 
sunset and the fog, till the lights died in 
that northern distance where stretched the 
invisible shore of the great lake. The 
glittering waterway, speaking of the labour 
and commerce of men, the blossom-laden 
earth, the white encroaching mist, the 
softly falling night :—the girl bride could 
not tear herself from the spectacle. She 
sat beside the window entranced. But 
her husband had captured ber hand, and 
into the overflowing beauty of nature there 
stole the thrill of their love. 
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* All very well !” said Boyson presently, 
“but a fog at Niagara is no joke !” 

The night stole on, and the cloud 
through which they journeyed grew 
denser. 

The lights of the canal faded, the 
orchards sank into darkness, and when 
the bride and bridegroom reached the 
station on the Canadian side the bride’s 
pleasure had become dismay. 

“Oh, Alfred, we shan’t see anything!” 

And indeed as their carriage made its 
slow progress along the road that skirts 
the gorge they seemed to plunge deeper 
and deeper into the white darkness. Im- 
penetrable cloud above and around them, 
a white abyss beneath them—and issu- 
ing from it the thunderous voice of wild 
waters, dim first and distant, but growing 
steadily in volume and terror, 

“There are the lights of the bridge,” 
cried Boyson—“and the towers of the 
eluminium works. But not a vestige of 
the falls! Gone—wiped out! I say, 
darling, this is going to be a disappoint- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Boyson, however, was not so sure. 
The lovely “nocturne” of the evening 
plain had passed into a Vision or Masque 
of Force, that captured the mind. High 


above the gulf rose the towers of the 
great works, transformed by the surging 
fog and darkness into some piled and 
castled fortress, a fortress of Science held 


by Intelligence ; lights were in the towers, 
as of genii at their work ; lights glimmered 
here and there on the face of the further 
cliff, as though to measure the vastness of 
the gorge, and of that resounding vacancy 
towards which they moved. In front the 
arch of the vast suspension bridge, pricked 
in light, crossed the gulf, from nothing- 
ness to nothingness; like that skyey 
bridge on which the gods marched to 
Walhalla. Otherwise, no shape, no land- 
mark ; earth and heaven had disappeared. 

“Here we are at the hotel,” said Boy- 
son. “There, my dear,” he pointed 
ironically, “is the American fall—and 
there is the Canadian! Let me intro- 
duce you to Niagara!” 

They jumped out of the carriage, and 
while their bags were being carried in, 
they ran to the parapeted edge of the 
cliff in front of the hotel. Niagara 
thundered in their ears, the spray of it 
heat upon their faces ; but of the two great 
falls immediately in front of them they 
saw nothing whatever. The fog, now 
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cold and clammy, enwrapped them ; even 
the bright lights of the hotel, but a 
stone’s throw distant, were barely visible ; 
and the carriage still standing at the steps 
had vanished. 

Suddenly, some common impulse, born 
of the moment and the scene—of_ its 
inhuman ghostliness and grandeur—drew 
them to each other. Boyson threw his 
arm round his young wife, and pressed 
her to him, kissing her face and _ hair, 
bedewed by the spray. She clung to him 
passionately, trembling a little as the roar 
deafened them, and the fog swept round 
them. 


As the Boysons lingered in the central 
hall of the hotel, reading some letters 
which had been handed to them, a lady 
in black passed along the gallery overhead, 
and paused a moment to look at the new 
arrivals brought by the evening train. 

As she perceived Captain LBoyson, 
there was a quick, startled movement ; 
she bent a moment over the staircase as 
though to make sure of his identity, and 
then ran along the gallery to a room at 
the farther end. As she opened the door 
a damp, cold air streamed upon her, and 
the thunder of the falls, with which the 
hotel is perpetually filled, seemed to 
redouble. 

Three large windows opposite to her 
were, in fact, wide open; the room, with 
its lights dimmed by fog, seemed hung 
above the abyss. 

An invalid couch stood in front of the 
window, and upon it lay a pale, emaciated 
woman, breathing quickly and_feebly. 
At the sound of the closing door 
Madeleine Verricr turned, 

“Oh, Daphne! I was afraid you had 
gone out. You do such wild things !” 

Daphne Barnes came to the side of the 
couch, 

‘**Darling—I only went to speak to 
your maid for a moment. Are you sure 
you can stand all this damp fog ?” 

As she spoke, Daphne took up a fur 
cloak lying on a chair near, and wrapped 
herself warmly in it. 

““T can’t breathe when they shut the 
windows. But it is too cold for you.” 

“Oh, Tm all right in this.” Daphne 
drew the cloak round her. 

Inwardly she said to herself: ‘‘ Shall 
I tell her the Boysons are here? Yes, 
I must. She is sure to hear it in some 
way.” 





“*But she's gone, Roger! My poor toy—she's gone. And before you can get there—long before—she 
will be in her grav2,’" 
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So, stooping over the couch she said: 
** Do you know who’s arrived this evening ? 
‘The Alfred Boysons. I saw them in the 
hall just now.” 

*'They’re on their honeymoon ?” asked 
the faint voice, after a just perceptible 
pause. 

Daphne assented. 
pretty little thing.” 

Madeleine Verrier opened her tired 
eyes to look at Daphne. Mrs. Floyd-- 
as Daphne now called herself — was 
dressed in deep black. ‘The costly gown 
revealed a figure which had recently lost 
its slenderness, and the face on which 
the electric light shone had nothing left 
in it of the girl, though Daphne Floyd 
was not yet thirty. The initial beauty of 
complexion was gone, so was the fleeting 
prettiness of youth. ‘The eyes were as 
splendid as ever, but combined with the 
increased paleness of the cheeks, the 
greater prominence and determination of 
the mouth, and a certain austerity in the 
dressing of the hair—which was now 
firmly drawn back from the temples, 
round which it used to curl, and worn 
high @ da Marquise—they expressed a 
personality —a formidable personality—in 
which self-will was no longer graceful, and 
Madeleine 


“She seems a 


power no longer magnetic. 
Verrier gazed at her friend in silence. 
She was very grateful to Daphne, often 
very dependent on her, but there were 


moments when she shrank from _ her, 
when she would gladly never have seen 
her again. Daphne was still erect, self- 
confident, militant; whereas Madeleine 
knew herself vanquished — vanquished 
both in body and soul. 

Certain inner miseries and discomforts 
had been set vibrating by the name of 
Captain Boyson. 

“You won't want to see him, or come 
across him,” she said abruptly. 

“Who? Alfred Boyson? I am _ not 
afraid of him in the least. He may say 
what he pleases, or think what he pleases — 
it doesn’t matter to me.” 

“When did you see him last ?” 

Daphne hesitated a moment. “Fifteen 
months ago—when he came to ask me 
for certain things which had belonged to 
Beatty.” 

“For her father? I 
must have been painful.” 

“Yes,” said Daphne unwillingly, ‘it 
was. He was very unfriendly—he always 
has been, since it happened ; but I bore 


remember. It 
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him no malice”—the tone was firm— 
**and the interview was short.” 

“ Beatty!” The half-inaudible word 
fell like a sigh from Madeleine’s lips, as 
she closed her eyes again, to shut out the 
light which teased them. And presently 
she added, “ Do you ever hear anything 
now—from England ?” 

Just what I might expect to hear— 
what more than justifies all that I did.” 

Daphne sat rigid on her chair, her 
hands crossed on her lap. Mrs. Verrier 
did not pursue the conversation. 

Outside, the fog grew thicker and darker, 
Even the lights on the bridge were now 
engulfed. Daphne began to shiver in her 
fur cloak. She put out a cold hand, and 
took one of Mrs. Verrier’s. 

“Dear Madeleine, indeed, indeed, 
you ought to let me move you from this 
place! Do let me! ‘There’s the house 
at Stockbridge all ready, and in July I 
could take you to Newport. I must be 
off next week, for I’ve promised to take 
the chair at a big meeting at Buffalo on 
the twenty-ninth. But I can’t bear to 
leave you behind. We could make the 
journey quite easy for you. That new 
car of mine is very comfortable.” 

*“T know it is. But, thank you, dear, I 
like this hotel; and it will be summer 
directly.” 

Daphne hesitated. 
against “ morbidness” was on her lips, 
but she did not speak it. In the mist- 
filled room even the bright fire, the 
electric lights, had grown strangely dim. 
Only the roar outside was real—terribly, 
threateningly real. Yet the sound was 
not so much fierce as lamentable; the 
voice of Nature mourning the eternal flaw 
and conflict at the heart of things. Daphne 
knew well that mingled with this primitive 
cosmic voice, there was—for Madeleine 
Verrier—another; a plaintive, human 
cry, that was drawing the life out of her 
breast, the blood from her veins, like 
some baneful witchcraft of old. But she 
dared not speak of it ; she and the doctor 
who attended Mrs. Verrier dared no longer 
name the patient’s “obsession” even to 
each other. ‘They had tried to combat it, 
to tear her from this place; with no 
other result, as it seemed, than to hasten 
the death-process which was upon her. 
Gently but firmly she had defied them ; 
and they knew now that she would always 
defy them. For a year past, summer and 
winter, she had lived in this apartment 


A strong protest 
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facing the Falls. Her mother had paid 
her a couple of brief visits, and had not 
been encouraged to come oftener. Her 
little girl, a child of seven, had been 
brought to see her occasionally. But 
she was not necessary to Mrs. Verrier, 
whose mind—the mind of one preoccu- 
pied—seemed to have no spare energy 
to give her. Meanwhile her nurses 
found her very patient under the in- 
curable disease which had declared itself ; 
Daphne came to stay with her when 
arduous engagements allowed, and Made- 
leine was always grateful and affection- 
ate. Only certain topics and certain 
advocacies had dropped out of their con- 
versation ; not by Daphne’s will. There 
had been no spoken recantations ; only 
the prophetess prophesied no more, and 
of late, especially when Daphne was not 
there—so Mrs. I‘loyd had discovered— 
a Roman Catholic priest had begun to 
visit Mrs. Verrier. Daphne, moreover, 
had recently noticed a small crucifix 
hidden among the folds of the loose 
black dress which Madeleine commonly 
wore. 


Daphne had changed her gown and 
dismissed her maid. Although it was 
May, a wood fire had been lighted in her 
room to counteract the chilly damp of the 
evening. She hung over it, loath to go 
back to the sitting-room, and plagued by 
a depression that not even her strong will 
could immediately shake off. She wished 
the Boysons had not come. She supposed 
that Alfred Boyson would hardly cut her ; 
but she was tolerably certain that he 
would not wish his young wife to become 
acquainted with her. She scorned his 
disapproval of her ; but she smarted under 
it. It combined with Madeleine’s strange 
delusions to put her on the defensive ; 
to call out all the frerceness of her pride ; 
to make her feel herself the champion 
of a sound and reasonable view of life as 
against weakness and reaction. 

Madeleine’s dumb remorse was indeed 
the most paralysing and baffling thing ! 
Nothing seemed to be of any avail against 
it, now that it had finally gained the upper 
hand. There had been dark times, no 
doubt, in the old days in Washington ; 
times when the tragedy of her husband’s 
death had overshadowed her. But in the 
intervals, what courage and boldness !— 
what ardour in the declaration of that 
new femininist evangel to which Daphne 
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had in her own case borne witness ! 
Daphne remembered well with what fever- 
ish readiness Madeleine had accepted her 
own pleas after her flight from England ; 
how she had defended her against hostile 
criticism, had supported her during the 
divorce-court proceedings, and triumphed 
in their result. ‘You are unhappy ?— 
and he deceived you? Well then, what 
more do you want? Free yourself, my 
dear—free yourself! What right have you 
to bear more children to a man who is a 
liar and a shuffler? It is our generation 
that must suffer—for the liberty of those 
that come after.” 

What had changed her? Was it simply 
the approach of mortal illness, the old 
questioning of “ what dreams may come ” 
—superstition, in fact? As a girl she had 
been mystical and devout, so Daphne 
had heard. 

Or was it the death of little Beatty, to 
whom she was much attached? She had 
seen something of Roger during that 
intermediate Philadelphia stage, when he 
and Beatty were allowed to meet at her 
house; and she had once or twice 
astonished and wounded Daphne at that 
time by sudden expressions of _pity for 
him. It was she who had sent the cable 
message announcing the child's death— 
wording it as gently as possible—and had 
wept in sending it. 

“As if I hadn’t suffered too!” cried 
Daphne’s angry thought. And she turned 
to look at the beautiful miniature of 
Beatty set in pearls that stood upon her - 
dressing-table. There was something in 
the thought of Madeleine’s sensibility with 
regard to the child, her compassion for 
the father’s suffering, that offended 
Daphne. It seemed a reflection upon 
herself, Beatty’s mother, as lacking in 
softness and natural feeling. 

On the contrary, she had suffered 
terribly ; but she had thought it her duty 
to bear it with courage, not to let it 
interfere with the development of her life. 
And as for Roger—was it her fault that 
he had made it impossible for her to keep 
her promise ?—that she had been forced 
to separate Beatty from him? And if, as 
she understood now from various English 
correspondents, it was true that Roger 
was dropping more and more out of 
decent society, did it not simply prove 
that she had guessed his character aright, 
and had only saved herself just-in time ? 

It was as though the sudden presence 
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of Captain Boyson under the same roof 
had raised up a shadowy adversary and 
accuser, with whom she must go on 
arguing, and hotly defending herself ; in a 
growing excitement. Not that she would 
ever stoop to argue with Alfred Boyson 
face to face. How could he ever under- 
stand the ideals to which she had devoted 
her powers and her money, since the 
break-up of her married life? He could 
merely estimate what she had done in the 
commonest, vulgarest way. Yet who 
could truthfully charge her with having 
obtained her divorce in order thereby to 
claim any fresh licence for herself? She 
looked back now with a cool amazement 
on that sudden rush of passion which had 
swept her into marriage, no less than on 
the jealousy which had led her to break 
with Roger. She was still capable of 
many kinds of violence ; but not, probably, 
of the violence of love. The influence of 
sex and sense upon her had weakened ; 
the influence of ambition had increased. 
As in many women of Southern race, the 
period of hot blood had passed into a 
period of intrigue and domination. Her 
wealth gave her power, and for that power 
she lived. 

Yes, she was personally desolate, but 
she stood firm ; and her reward lay in the 
fact that she had gathered round her 
an army of dependents and followers — 
women especially—to whom her money 
and her brains were indispensable. ‘There 
on the table lay the plans for a new 
women’s college, on the broadest and 
modernest lines, to which she was soon to 
devote a large sum of money. ‘The walls 
should have been up by now but for a 
quarrel with her secretary, who had 
become much too independent, and had 
had to be peremptorily dismissed at a 
moment’s notice. But the plan was a 
noble one, approved by the highest 
authorities; and Daphne, looking to 
posterity, anticipated the recognition that 
she herself might never live to see. For 
the rest, she had given herself-—with 
reason and moderation—to the femininist 
movement. She did not herself preach 
the suffrage, though in time that might 
come. But she was ready to finance and 
protect those who did. And the know- 
ledge that whatever cause she took up 
her money made her of importance to it 
was sweet to her. Everywhere she stood 
for justice !—justice for women as against 
the primeval tyranny of men ; justice, of 
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course, to the workman, and justice to the 
rich. No foolish Socialism, and no 
encroaching ‘Trusts. A lucid common- 
sense, so it seemed to her, had been her 
cradle-gift. 

And with regard to art, how much she 
had been able todo! She had generously 
helped the public collections ; and her 
own small gallery, at the house in New- 
port, was famous throughout England and 
America, ‘That, in the course of the 
preceding year, she had found among the 
signatures extracted from visitors by 
the custode in charge, the name of Chloe 
Fairmile, had given her a peculiar satis- 
faction. 

She walked proudly across the room, 
her head thrown back, every nerve tense, 
Let the ignorant and stupid blame her if 
they chose. She stood absolved. 

Outside, the fog seemed to be lifting 
alittle. ‘There was a silvery light in the 
south-east, a gleam and radiance over the 
gorge. If the moon struggled through, it 
would be worth while slipping out after 
dinner to watch its play upon the great 
spectacle. She was careful to cherish in 
herself an openness to noble impressions, 
and to the high poetry of nature and life. 
And she must not allow herself to be led 
by the casual neighbourhood of the 
Boysons into weak or unprofitable thought. 


The Boysons dined at a table gay with 
lights and flowers, that should have com- 


manded the Falls but for the curtain 
of fog. Niagara, however, might flout 
them if it pleased; they could do without 
Niagara. ‘They were delighted that the 
hotel—apparently—contained no one they 
knew ; all they wanted was to be together 
—and alone. But the bride was tired by 
a long day in the train, her smiles began 
presently to flag, and by nine o’clock her 
husband had insisted on sending her to 
rest. 

After escorting her upstairs, Captain 
Boyson returned to the verandah, which 
was brightly lit up, in order to read some 
letters that were still unopened in his 
pocket. But before he began upon them 
he was seized once more by the wizardry 
of the scene. Was that indistinct glimmer 
in the far distance—that intenser white on 
white—the eternal cloud of spray that 
hangs over the Canadian Fall? If so, the 
fog was indeed yielding, and the full moon 
behind it would triumph before long. On 
the other hand, he could no longer see 
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the lights of the bridge at all ; the rolling 
vapour choked the gorge ; and the pessi- 
mistic waiter who brought him his coffee 
saw no reason to hope for any speedy 
change. 

He fell back upon his letters, well 
pleased to see that one among them came 
from Herbert French, with whom the 
American officer had maintained a warm 
friendship since the day of a certain con- 
sultation in French’s East End _ library. 
The letter was primarily one of con- 
gratulation, written with all French’s charm 
and sympathy ; but over the last pages 
of it Boyson’s face darkened, for they 
contained a deplorable account of the 
man whom he and French had tried to 
save. 

The concluding passage of the letter 
was as follows : 

“Vou will scarcely wonder, after all 
this, that we see him very seldom, and 
that he no longer gives us his confidence. 
Yet both Elsie and I feel that he cares 
for us as much as ever. And indeed, 
poor fellow, he himself remains strangely 
lovable, in spite of what one must— 
alas !—believe, as to his ways of life and 
the people with whom he associates. 
There is in him, always, something of 
what Myers called ‘the imperishable 
child.’ ‘That a man who might have been 
so easily led to good has been so fatally 
thrust into evil, is one of the abiding 
sorrows of my life. How can I reproach 
him for his behaviour? As the law stands, 
he can never marry; he can never have 
legitimate children.. Under the wrong he 
has suffered,and, no, doubt, in consequence 
of that illness in-New York, when he was 
badly nursed and cared for—from which, 
in fact, he has never quite recovered—his 
will-power and nerve, never very strong, 
have given way ; he broods upon the past 
perpetually, and on the loss of his child. 
Our poor Apollo, Boyson, will soon have 
lost himself wholly, and there is no one 
to help. 

“Do you ever see 
of that woman? Do 


or hear anything 
you know what 
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has become of her? I see you are to 
have a conference on your divorce laws, 
For heaven’s sake, do something! An 
American correspondent of mine—a lady 
-—repeats to me what you once said-—that 
it is the women who bring the majority of 
the actions. She tells me also that when 
a woman has got rid of her husband, it is 
only ina minority of cases that she marries 
some one else. It is not passion, she 
declares, that dictates the majority of 
these actions, but rather a kind of restless- 
ness—a hateful levity. The facilities are 
there, and the men and women are 
tempted by them. ‘The women, especially, 
-who do these things,’ she writes me, 
‘are moral anarchists! One can appeal 
to nothing; they acknowledge nothing. 
Transformations infinitely far-reaching and 
profound are going on among us,’ ” 

Boyson raised his eyes. As he did so 
he saw dimly through the mist the figure 
of a lady, veiled, and wrapped in a fur 
cloak, crossing the farther end of the 
verandah. He rose from his seat with 
an exclamation. She ran down the steps 
leading to the road, and disappeared in 
the fog. 

Boyson stood looking 
mind in a whirl. 

‘The manager of the hotel came hurriedly 
out of the same door by which Daphne 
Floyd had emerged, and spoke to a waiter 
on the verandah, pointing in the direction 
she had taken. 

3oyson heard what was said, and came 
up. A short conversation passed between 
him and the manager. There was a 
moment’s pause on Boyson’s part; he 
still held French’s letter in his hand, At 
last, thrusting it into his pocket, he 
hurried to the steps whereby Daphne 
had left the hotel, and pursued her into 
the cloud outside. 

The fog was now rolling back from the 
gorge upon the Falls, blotting out the 
transient gleams which had seemed to 
promise a lifting of the veil, leaving 
nothing around or beneath but the white 
and thunderous abyss. 


after 


her, his 


(To be continued. ) 
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‘H.M.S. “Dreadnoaght": stern view. 
Lord Pirrie once said to the Kaiser, “‘ Sir, I do not fear your competition.’ 


The Emperor made the very sensible reply, 
‘* There is no reason for you to fear us—we can advance together,”’ 
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The old and the new: the ‘‘ Dreadnought" and the “Victory.” 
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ENGLAND'S STEEL WALLS. 
WHERE THE SHIPS ARE BUILT AND THE MEN WHO 


BUILD THEM. 


INTERVIEWS WITH LORD PIRRIE, K.P., AND SIR HUGH BELL, BART. 


BY 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


In this first interview Lord Pirrie, head of the great Belfast yards of Harland & Welff, gives his 


views on the present naval outlook. 


He accounts for the present acceleration in German 


construction, shows that our delay is not in the matter of capacity in construction, and reasons out 


the present decline of the industry in the United Kingdom. 


But he stands out boldly for the 


highest level of defence and security, and shows the wealth of our national resources. 


VERY one who knows Delfast 
Ek knows also the vast shipbuilding 
— works with which Messrs. Har- 
land & Wolff have covered Queen’s Island. 
All day long the din of the hammers 
ascends from that mighty hive of workers 
and those huge “slips” where eight big 
ships can be built simultaneously. ‘These 
yards are now famed for producing the 
greatest of those floating palaces which 
carry humanity to and fro across the 
Atlantic. Queen’s Island is a veritable 
community of shipwrights. Attached to 
it is a suburb with a population of 
100,000 people, all, in some way or 
other, associated with the work. An 
average of some 10,000 men, earning 
418,000 weekly, is employed on these 
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vast enterprises, combined into one 
“grand army” by the splendid and 
magnificent audacity of men who bridge 
the ocean. From these yards have come 
all those great ships of the White Star 
Line so long the pride and wonder of 
the Atlantic. At the present moment, 
while so many other ship-yards are 
silent, there is no slackness on Queen’s 
Island. The sturdy shipwrights of Bel- 
fast are at present engaged on two 
of the largest ships that any shipbuilder 
has yet attempted —two White Star 
leviathans, which, when they are finished, 
will be the largest vessels in the world, 
amounting to over 40,000 tons each. 
Without haste or rest the great work 
goes on. 
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The King of Queen’s Island. 


The brain and heart of this enterprise 
—the true secret, perhaps, of its stability 
—is to be found in that tough, cheerful 
Ulsterman whose fresh, open face and 
robust form belie his years—Lord Pirrie. 
Boy and man, from the time when he 
entered the yards as apprentice at the age 
of fifteen until the day when, almost pre- 
cisely on his sixtieth birthday, he was 
mide a Knight of St. Patrick at Dublin 
Castle, Lord Pirrie’s life has been. bound 
up with the Belfast ship-yards. He is a 
type, and a conspicuous type, of those 
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London offices, hard at work at his corre- 
spondence. But he wiilingly put aside 
all other calls to discuss with me the 
great naval crisis of these days. 


The German Danger. 
“Personally,” he said, “I think that 
the danger has been exaggerated. Of 


course, it is only my opinion; but | 
think there is an element of scare in 
this talk about German building. What 


acceleration there has been is, I think, 
quite possibly to be honestly accounted 
for by the explanation given on_ high 
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The ‘ Dreadnought" of the future. 


This shows how the future Dreadnoughts will appear, bare of all masts, except a light one for signalling purposes. 


great “industrials” who have built up 
the great shipping industry of England, 
and who with the breadth of their out- 
look, the generosity of their activities, and 
the multiplicity of their energies may be 
almost called “the statesmen of trade.” 
Lord Pirrie is both a shipbuilder and 
a ship-owner on a colossal scale. He is 
a Privy Councillor, and has played a 
prominent part in the public life of 
Northern Ireland both as Lord Mayor of 
Belfast and High Sheriff of two Ulster 
counties. 3orn in Canada, he has a 


touch of the fresh genius of a new country 
both in his daring and his originality. 

I found him sitting in the big board- 
room at 


Harland & Wolff's 


Messrs. 





German authority—that the ships have 
been put forward in order to give em- 
ployment in the empty shipbuilding yards 
of Germany. For, of course, there has 
been a great depression in German ship- 
building—a greater depression, I think, 
on the whole, than here; and it is only 
natural that those yards which are empty 
of ships should be eager to take in hand 
at once the work which has to be done 
at some time, and may as well be done 
now. It is one of the German methods 
of dealing with the unémployed problem. 
Of course, I may be wrong—they may, 
of course, be deceiving us; but I do not 
see any absolute proof of that.” 

‘‘ But is not the scare due very largely 
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to the fear that Germany can build more 
rapidly than England? It is on this 
that I should like your opinion. Do you 
think that Germany is beating England 
in its pace of turning out ships?” 

“No, I do not think so. What has 
kept English ships back up to the present 
is that the Government have first given 
the orders for the ships and_ their 
machinery, but have kept back the orders 
for guns, gun-mountings, and armour- 
plating. ‘The result has been that after 
the ships have been built, a long delay 
has been necessary before the guns can 
be made and tested—a very important 
and delicate operation. These things 
take almost as long as building the ship. 
But I am glad to see that the Admiralty 
are now making a change in their arrange- 
ments, and propose to give simultaneous 
orders for the ships, the guns, and the 
gun-mountings. ‘That will mean much 
greater speed in building, and once that 
system is put into force, I think we shall 
find that we have no need to fear the 
rivalry of any other nation.” 


What could England Do? 


“At a pinch, could England build as 


many Dreadnoughts as Germany? ‘The 
country has also been alarmed at the 


revelations as to the number of big ships— 
of Dreadnoughts, to use the current name 
—that have been laid down in Germany 
of recent years.” 

*J will take our firm as an instance. 
We could build two Dreadnoughts at 
once, and make machinery for four more. 
And if that is true of one firm alone, what 
could not be done by all the great ship- 
building yards in England combined? 
Why, there are yards idle in England at 
the present moment that could turn out 
a greater number of Dreadnoughts than 
all the German yards put together.” 

‘And turn them out more rapidly ?” 

“Yes, and turn them out more rapidly 
—under the new system.” 

“Another thing that has frightened 
public opinion very much has been the 
alleged revelations as to the development 
of Krupp’s yards and workshops. Do 
you regard that as very ominous ?” 

* Of course, it is impossible for me to 
dogmatise, but I can say this—that to my 
knowledge Krupp’s development has been 
to a large extent for mercantile work as 
well as naval, Besides, of course, the 
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German system of preparing gun-fittings 
and guns simultaneously with the ships 
has meant a corresponding development 
in Krupp’s along with the laying down 
of the Dreadnought keels. That would 
happen in any case, even if there were no 
acceleration of building.” 


Germany and Japan. 

“Speaking generally, and turning for 
a moment from naval to ordinary ship- 
building, do you fear German competition 
more than any other ? ” 

“No, I do not fear Germany. I re- 
member once saying to the German 
Emperor, ‘Sir, I do not fear your com- 
petition,’ to which he made a_ very 
sensible reply: ‘There is no reason for 
you to fear us—-we can advance together.’ 
The German shipbuilding yards are 
more idle than ours, When they are at 
work, the German shipwrights are very 
able, steady craftsmen, possessed of many 
virtues, especially of endurance and in- 
dustry, but we have perhaps as serious 
a competitor, if not more serious, in 
Japan. Besides, the Japanese have all 
the material resources of coal and iron 
ready to hand, while the Germans have to 
bring their raw material either from far 
inland or from England. ‘The Japanese 
are doing wonders, and | am surprised 
that England is not more conscious of 
the very severe competition—quite right 
and friendly competition, proper com- 
mercial competition, but still severe in- 
dustrial competition—of Japan. The 
Japanese are now building for them- 
selves, and they are building very good 
ships. In the Far East their ships are 
taking the place of ours on the Japan- 
California route, and it is not impossible 
that the Japanese may finally possess 
themselves of the great shipping routes of 
that part of the world. ‘There is no need 
to complain of that. But it is rather sur- 
prising that here in England nobody ever 
speaks of the competition of Japan. It 
is always the competition of Germany 
that people prefer to discuss.” ; 


The Race for Speed. 

“T attribute the success of my firm,” 
he said, quite simply and frankly, in 
answer to my questions, “largely to 
the policy of scrapping old machinery. 
It has always been my habit to adopt new 
machinery whenever and as soon as I 
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New gantries at Messrs. Harland & Wolff's where a ‘‘ Dreadnought” would be built. 


This is a detail of one of the Belfast yards showing their great resources. As Lord Pirrie says, ‘‘ There are yards 
idle in England that could turn out a greater number of Dreadnoughts than all the German yards put together.” 





can. And then,” he added, with atwinkle, petition for speed? One seems to 
*T sell my old machinery to my rivals.” notice that you do not join in it quite so 
“Do you believe in this great com- hotly as other shipbuilders.” 
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The ‘‘Laurentic” on the stocks. 
Speed is no longer the prime consideration with ocean-liners that it was. ‘‘ Wireless” has changed all that. 
“ Nowadays,” says Lord Pirrie, “‘a business man can sit on a ship crossing the Atlantic, can wire orders to his 
brokers, watch the market. and know the news, while all the time he is at sea.’ 
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“ Of recent years,” he replied, “I have 
never much believed in this keen com- 
petition for speed. From the moment 
that wireless telegraphy was introduced, I 
always recognised that a new element 
had arrived, and that speed was not as 
necessary. In the old days it was other- 
wise. ‘I can remember a_ merchant 
saying to me of a certain ship, ‘I found 
myself one day late in that ship—I lost 
43,0¢0 by that delay, and I shall never 
travel by that line again.’ But nowadays 
a business man can sit on a ship crossing 
the Atlantic, can wire orders to his 
brokers, watch the markets, know the 
news—while ail the time he is at sea, It 
is even conceivable that he may save 
money by staying on a ship, thanks to the 
absence of other diversions. In my 
opinion, therefore, ‘wireless’ changed 
the whole position. I have advised, 
indeed urged, my firm’s clients to act on 
that theory, and I think they have found 
it successful.” 


The Present Depression. 


I passed to-the wider aspects of the 
great shipbuilding industry. ‘There is 
nothing that is more puzzling to social 
observers at the present moment than 
What 
is it due to? All manner of theories are 
put forward. Is it the slight raising of 
the Plimsoll line in English ships? Is it 
the change from wooden to steel ships ? 
Speaking from considerable depths of 
ignorance, I put these questions to Lord 
Pirrie and waited for an answer. He 
brushed aside these as minor causes. 

“The market,” he said, “ will adjust 
itself to these new conditions. Personally, 
I think it is a mistake for ship-owners to 
load their ships so deep, and I expect 
that they will gradually find this out, and 
cease to do so. ‘Their clients will discover 
that they suffer injury to their goods and 
cattle owing to this heavy loading, and 
ship-owners will respond to that discovery. 
There is a greater reason than that for 
the decline in shipbuilding.” 

“ What is it?” I-said. 

“The real reason, in my mind, is the 
cessation of the period of great wars 
which lasted from 1897 right on to 
1905, beginning with the Spanish- 
American War and ending with the 
Russo-Japanese. During that period you 
had a constant demand for ships from the 
belligerent nations to transport men and 


the great decline in shipbuilding. 
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food to the seat of war. Liners were 
called off and converted into cruisers, 
Other ships were taken and used as food 
transports. ‘There-was a great diversion 
of ships from ordinary industry, and, in the 
meantime, new ships were built to take 
their place. ‘Those new ships, built 
during the wars to take the place of ships 
called off for war, are now being digested, 
if I may say so, by the great ship-owning 
companies. ‘lhe process will be gradual. 
As trade revives, all these ships will be 
wanted. ‘Then shipbuilding will become 
again a prosperous industry.” 

‘** But the process will take time ?” 

“Yes, it will take time, and in the 
meanwhile the depression will go on, 
The only event that might revive it 
before that time, though it would lead 
to a greater depression in the long run, 
would be another war. I need not dwell 
upon that. I need not point out to 
you the danger which it involves.” 


What of America? 


Our conversation passed to other aspects 
of the great industrial problem. Lord 
Pirrie, as every one knows at Belfast, is 
popular with his men. While other great 
shipbuilding centres have been torn by 
labour struggles, Belfast has been com- 
paratively free. I could not help sounding 
him on this point. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘I always get on well 
with my men, even during the time of 
strike. I am human with them. Besides, 
I do not often resist demands for a rise 
in wages. I do my best for them, as 
for all other fellow human beings. But 
of course the industry has to be preserved. 
If unreasonable demands are put forward, 
the artisan class must not be surprised 
if their employers are a little more prompt 
than they would otherwise be in intro- 
ducing Jabour-saving machinery.” . 

Lord Pirrie is a frequent visitor to 
America, and is in the very best possible 
position to compare the varied social 
systems of both sides of the Atlantic. 
Here I found he had a very definite 
opinion. 

“If the United States adopted Free 
Trade to-morrow, it would be the greatest 
peril that our shipbuilding industry could 
have toface. If America allowed material 
for ships to enter free of duty, I question 
if it would not necessitate our having to 
establish branch shipbuilding yards there. 
I always have that possibility in view, 
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and therefore keep my eye very keenly 
on the American tariff. ‘The Germans 
are very wise to allow material for their 
shipbuilding industry to enter free of 
duty. It is perhaps the most formidable 
element in their competition with us, I 
should be very pleased if they would put 
on a tariff against material for their ship- 
building.” 

“* How has the American crisis affected 
shipbuilding ?” 

“Very badly. It has been a very 
serious element in the depression. Take 
one single fact—there were 600,000 fewer 
emigrants last year to America. ‘The 
unemployed were crowding back to 
Europe, and fighting on the quays to 
get into the ships. But the increase in 
the return passages did not make up for 
the very serious diminution of emigrants 
from Europe. Millions were lost to the 
ship-owners, and the losses of the ship- 
owners soon make themselves felt.” 


Great Ships or Little ? 


“One last question. Are you a be- 
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liever in the great ship? Do you think 
that the future lies with ships like the 
Lusitania and the Mauretania ?” 

“T am strongly in favour of having 
the largest possible ship that the trade 
for which she is intended will support, 
and the ports between which she will go 
will accommodate. ‘The larger the ship 
the greater the comfort for passengers, 
and the more profitable she is to work, 
As I have already said, however, I think 
speed can be bought too dearly, and 
excessive speed necessitates subsidies, to 
which I have always been much opposed.” 

I left Lord Pirrie feeling that I had 
conversed with a man of very wide out- 
look and rich experience, whose advice 
and discretion may be worth not a little 
to England at this crisis in her fortunes. 
Governments in perplexity might do 
worse than take counsel with such men 
as these, whose outlook extends over 
many seas and continents—those Ulysses 
of the modern world, who have seen 
many men and cities and are full of many 
devices. 





A TALK WITH SIR HUGH BELL, BART. 
THE CAPTAIN OF MANY GIANT INDUSTRIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HyDE. 


Sir Hugh Bell, the great colliery-owner, tronmaster, and shipbuilder, of Middlesbrough, here gives his 


views on the international situation. 


He its just as reassuring as Lord Pirrie as regards the 


constructive capacity and resources of our British ship-yards, and although he believes too many 
“ Dreadnoughts” would be a poor investment, he stands out for the undoubted maintenance of our 


naval superiority. 


In our next number Mr. Spender will show what steps are taken at Middles- 


brough and elsewhere to ensure that British energy and ingenuity and capital are utilised to the 
ulmost, both in the production of coal and iron, and in the employment of the steel that results in 
the construction of the best ships and machinery obtainable. 


To see the “captain” of that enormous 
group of organisations, the Cleveland 
and Middlesbrough industries, Sir Hugh 
Bell—the real baron of this iron land— 
at his best, you must talk with him not 
in his beautiful country-house outside 
Middlesbrough, nor in his town-house 
in Sloane Street, but in one of those 
bare, workman-like offices in the heart-of 
the grey northern town, standing, like a 
signalman in his box, by the levers which 
govern the movements of these colossal 
enterprises. ‘Tall, supple, slight of build, 
and rapid of movement, Sir Hugh Bell is 


certainly one of the most striking men in 
England to-day. Packed full with nervous 
energy, a worker of almost feverish activity 
in a hundred fields, a talker and speaker 
of power and daring, Sir Hugh would 
make his mark in any circle of the 
intellectual world. Always to the fore as 
a leader of men—a Lord Lieutenant, a 
County Councillor, a Royal Commissioner, 
a scientific thinker and writer, and, above 
all, a splendid ironmaster—Sir Hugh 
Bell is, yet not a typical British man of 
affairs. He has about him a touch of 
that sensitive, impressionable genius which 
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is rare in English business life and which 
more often finds its scope in art and 
literature. 

We soon settled down to the question— 
how far he, as a type of many other great 
ironmasters, could bring his great re- 
sources to the help of England in case of 
need ? 

“If you give me eighteen months—to 
take my own firm as an instance—and 
guarantee me an order for half a million, 
then I will lay down the plant and at the 
end of that period I will turn my steel 
into armour-plate. It is simply a question 
of time and machinery. Neither I nor 
any other ironmaster could lay down the 
machinery without some sort of guarantee. 
How could we? At the end of the time 
there might dawn a period of universal 
peace, and then where should we be ?” 

Looking out at the newspaper posters, 
the risk did not seem great. But then 
the people has its moods, so I assented, 
and, passing to the larger issue, plunged. 

“Is the productive power of England 
in these matters now less than that of 
Germany ?” 

It was a big question. Sir Hugh Bell 
considered for a moment, looking thought- 
fully into the fire. 

“Men are wealth, and Germany has 
now a population of over 69,000,000 to 
our 43,000,000. That in itself is a 
tremendous fact. It represents greater 
consuming power, therefore greater power 
of exchange, and therefore greater wealth. 
England has not been idle. She is not to 
blame. But there are some forces that 
neither peoples nor Governments can 
fight against.” 

“‘ For instance ?” 

“ For instance, take my trade. England 
was once the first iron-producing country 
in the world—Eclipse first, and the rest 
nowhere. Now she is the third. It is 
not her fault. Nor is it so very much 
to the credit of Germany that she is the 
second, or of the United States that she 
is the first. It is the drift of circum- 
stances. But it means necessarily and 
inevitably that both these countries have 
more resources. For if I could make so 
much armour-plate with 1,000 tons of 
steel, could not another man make more 
with 3,000?” 

“ But if we want more steel, could we 
not get more?” I was conscious of 
putting the thing in a vague, Rule- 
Britannia sort of way. 
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Sir Hugh Bell smiled. 
“ Tf, thirty years ago, the Government of 
this country had said, ‘ We insist on your 
producing more steel—we lend you so 
much capital at 3 per cent. to do it with,’ 
we should have done it. England would 
have had more steel. But she would 
have had less of other things. You 
would have been diverting energy, not 
adding to it. ‘There is only so much 
capital to go round in any country. And 
now, if you force us to make our steel 
into armour-plates, you will have less 
omelettes—for we shall give you fewer 
saucepans !” 

For Sir Hugh Bell has no illusions on 
that point. He has no vague fancy that 
money spent in Dreadnoughts is money 
well invested. 

“Tt is as much thrown away as money 
cast into the sea!” he exclaimed, when 
I gently sounded him on that point. 
“Except as insurance, it is pure waste. 
Talk of employment! Suppose I were 
to spend money in paying men to carry 
cannon-balls across my garden? ‘That 
would be a better form of employment, 
because it would not be destructive. 
This week we may put on the sea the 
biggest fleet ever seen, but it may be all 
pure waste.” 

But that view does not lead him to 
sentimentalism. As long as there is fire, 
we must have insurance. While Germany 
arms, England must arm too. It is still 
a world of conflict. Dreadnoughts or 
pre-Dreadnoughts—he offers no opinion 
on that issue—we must have ships as 
good as Germany, and better. 

‘“‘T have no means of judging between 
the champions and opponents of the 
Dreadnought type. 1 will only say, we 
must have superiority in both classes of 
ships. Cannon and rifles both have 
their uses, but we do not say, ‘Choose 
between them’; we say, ‘We must have 
enough of both.’” 

That brought me to the main question 
—the question which is at the heart of 
all this controversy. 

“Ts it true, in your opinion, that 
Germany can build these ships more 
quickly and efficiently than England can? 
What are our resources ? ” 

“We have plenty of great firms capable 
of building Dreadnoughts. The great 
Atlantic vessels like the Lusitania and 
the Mauretania require larger slips than 
the Dreadnoughts. But shipbuilding 
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firms cannot be expected to lay down 
Dreadnought slips without any guarantee 
of an order. ‘There is not. sufficient 
security at present. Before these seven- 
teen ships that Mr. McKenna speaks of 
were laid down in Germany, there must 
have been some security of work. I do 
not know, of course—I could not under- 
take to say there was any Government 
guarantee—but there were always the 
programme and the Naval Acts as 
guarantees of some sort.” 

“If the guarantees were given—if the 
system of contracting were changed, say, 
and a short list substituted for open 
tender—has England the yards ?” 

Sir Hugh Bell slowly fingered off the 
chief shipbuilding yards in the kingdom— 
Pirrie, Armstrong, Maxim Vickers, 
Swan & Hunter, Workman Clark, not 
to speak of many others, and last, but not 
least, the Government yards, which could 
probably produce six at the same time, 
three at Plymouth and three at Ports- 
mouth—and there certainly seemed no 
lack of resources. It seemed clear that it 
wis a question of arrangement. 

“Do you think there is any working 
arrangement between the German Govern- 
ment and such firms as Krupp’s ?” 

“JT could not say—there have been 
many rumours of it, but I have no know- 
ledge. But apart from the German pro- 
gramme, there is the fact that German 


finance is on a different basis. Our 
finance leads up sharply to the one-year 
policy. All money unspent on March 31 
must be given back to the Treasury, 
and for any money spent over the Budget 
there must be a supplementary estimate. 
How can we have secrecy or elasticity ? 
How can we look ahead? ‘The Germans 
have a much freer hand—as, indeed, have 
our Territorial Associations, which can 
carry grants forward from year to year. 
We want something of the same kind 
with our shipbuilding.” 

“Then you are not very hopeful ?” 

“T am not alarmed if we do our duty 
The Germans have their army as well 
as their navy—and that means that they 
cannot keep up the double strain. If 
we spend two sovereigns for every German 
one, one or other of us will be ruined 
first, and the first is bound to be Germany. 
But of course the situation is unpleasant. 
‘There may come a point when they may 
decide that it is better for them to strike, 
and have it over x" 

‘““Ah! there is the rub in all these 
glorious ‘ competitions’! ” 

The true ironmaster and shipbuilder 
must be not only a chemist and an 
engineer—-he must also be a student of 
society, and a leader of men. Like Sir 
Lowthian Bell, his father, Sir Hugh Bell 
is both of these, as I shall take leave to 
show in a future article. 























The Slag-tip. 


The graveyard of old material, old boilers- everything, in short, that the yards and foundries 
have used and done with, 
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man looking up the hill, and 
scowling. 

“Flames and crackling electricity. He 
goes on as though nothing were happen- 
ing, and yet the Europeans are shelling 
London,” 

Every one called the Allies “the 
Europeans.” It was substantially ac- 
curate. 

“Tf he’s half as clever as they say he 
is, he ought to be doing something to 
help the Government, instead of staying 
here calmly inventing more ways of 
making money.” 

“It’s horrible!” the woman answered. 
Then: “Are you sure you must go, 
Jim?” 

““Of course I am,” he said impatiently. 
““We've all got to go and fight, or there 
won’t be anything to fight for.” 

“It’s no good starting to fight after 
you're beat,” she argued ; ‘and you don’t 
know how to fight. They'll hang you if 
they capture you, too. Besides, what 
will I do? I can’t starve! And how 
shall we ever meet again ?” 

“You'll have to do the best you can, 
like the other women. When it’s all over, 
make your way back to Hornsey, and I'll 
come along and join you as soon as I’m 
free again.” 

He put his arm round her lovingly, and 
the two stood together and watched the 
long building on the top of the hill. 
They could hear the hum of dynamos, 
and the spitting sound of the high-tension 
discharges from the radiating apparatus. 
The sky was intermittently luminous, lit 
by leaping violet sparks discharged from 
the electric plant. 

The man fingered the breach-block of 
his Enfield-Flack rifle absent-mindedly, 
holding the weapon at the ready. 

“ He’s a callous devil,” he grumbled, 
after a pause. ‘‘I’d like to put a bullet 
through his head.” He was possessed 
with a hatred of the man, who was said 


" B ‘mnt violet flames!” said the 


to be so skilled and resourceful, and yet 
seemed to take not the slightest notice of 
the national catastrophe. 

“Through whose head?” asked a 
man’s voice out of the darkness. 

“Him up there,” the man answered, 
startled, and pointing his rifle in the 
direction of the sound. ‘ Who in the 
devil’s name are you?” he shouted 
angrily. That he had been startled 
added to his petulance. Men’s nerves 
were high-strung during those weeks. 

“Do you want a job, and food?” 
asked the stranger. 

“T’ve got my job. I’m going south 
to fight.” 

“Good man! but you can fight better 
by staying here.” 

“ Who are you?” 

“1’m ‘him up there,’” and he pointed 
to the top of the hill. “I must have 
another man, an intelligent man.” 

“What are you doing? What do you 
want a man for? ” 

“ For stoking.” 

“ That’s not fighting.” 

“Tt is: it’s helping me to fight.” 

“ You're not fighting ; you’re playing at 
scientific experimenting—while England’s 
being conquered. I’ve heard all about 
you, and your deviltries, down in the 
village.” 

“England conquered?” He laughed 
long and silently. “ England conquered ? 
Come up and see!” 

** Yes ; go, Jim,” the woman urged. “It 
won’t do any harm. Perhaps, as the 
gentleman says, you can do more good 
up there than down south.” She turned 
to the stranger. ‘You're a_ scientific 
gentleman, aren’t you?” she asked. 

“ Yes, Iam ascientist,” he said, waiting 
the issue patiently, and seeing that for 
some reason she was suddenly his ally. 

“ Well, you go with him, Jim. Scientists 
are up to everything, and it may be he 
knows how to do more than all the 
admirals and generals. They’ve only 
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known how to get beat so far. Do go, 
Jim!” 

“Who are you?” the man asked 
again. 


“I’m Angus Grant,” he said simply ; 
“but they don’t know that in the village.” 

“The Angus Grant? ‘They told me 
down there “4 

‘Oh, it wouldn’t matter what they told 





you. They're afraid of me, and so they 
hate me. Come along, and bring your 
wife. I have plenty of food up there— 


plenty.” 

“Jim, we’ve neither of us had anything 
to eat since Saturday, and you're not used 
to fasting,” the woman pleaded. 

The man slung his rifle over his 
shoulder. ‘Lead the way, Mr. Grant,” 
he said. 

‘The three went up the hill through the 
wet grass, Grant in front, the woman 
breathing heavily. She was overtired, 
for they had been compelled to sleep in 
the fields a great deal, and that and 
hunger told upon her. There were many 
women like her in England during that 
time. 

When they reached the building Grant 
opened the door and called to his fore- 
man, who hurried up. “It’s all right, 
Dean,” he announced. “I’ve got a man. 
What’s your name?” he asked, swinging 
round and facing the couple on the 
threshold. 

“Grey,” the woman answered. 

“Come in, Mrs. Grey, and we'll give 
you some supper. Get some bread and 
meat and beer, Dean ; they’re hungry.” 

“That’s a common complaint, I hear, 
these days,” Dean said, going to a 
cupboard. 

‘They were standing in the power-house, 
and the roar of the furnaces made it 
necessary to shout to be heard. Grey 
and his wife ate ravenously, standing, 
the food grasped in their hands. Grant 
was obviously impatient of the delay. 
When they had eaten their fill he 
turned to Dean. ‘Grey will help you to 
stoke,” he said. “Keep the steam as 
high as you can, and trust to the safety- 
valve. We must risk something to-night.” 

“ Aye, we must that!” said Dean. 

“Come with me, Mrs. Grey,” Grant 
said, “and I'll stow you where you're 
least likely to come to harm if anything 
happens,” 

“But how do I know this is fighting ?” 
asked Grey, concerned for his manhood, 
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He felt the call to kill his country’s 
enemies, and would not be baulked. 

“Tt’s a sterner sort of fighting than 
you’ve ever imagined,” said Dean. “ You 
don’t know the master.” 

“I give you my word it’s the grimmest 
fighting in history,” said Grant. ‘ Will 
that do?” 

Grey searched his face anxiously for a 
space, and was satisfied and convinced. 
“T’ll go on till I drop,” he said savagely, 
‘if I can help to smash the Europeans.” 

Grant held out his hand. “ We're of 
one mind—and I have the means,” he 
said. 

“God, yes!” said Dean. ‘There'll be 
woe in Berlin before the dawn.” 

“ Hush!” warned Grant. ‘*" 
has not come yet.” 

“No, not yet; but the sun will rise 
behind that oak to the very second, and 
you are just as sure.” 

“T hope to be,” Grant answered 

Ile took the woman’s hand, and led 
her through an inner door and across a 
long room, dark except for the sparks 
from the dynamos. ‘lo her the: place 
seemed to be crowded with strange 
machinery, revolving and thrusting and 
groaning, casting eerie, interweaving 
shadows when the sparks blazed out. 
They passed out through a door at the 
far end into another room, small, warm, 
and well lighted. 

One side of it was occupied by a large 
frame, stretched tightly across which was 
a transparent sheet of tracing cloth, lighted 
from behind, and marked with dark lines 
forming tiny squares. Every tenth line 
was numbered, and a red arrow pointed 
to the north. Across the chart was a 
thin blue line, leading east-north-east, and 
along this a speck of iron was slowly 
moving, watched by a young man. 

“Ts it all right ?” Grant asked. 

*“ Yes, father.” 

“You'd better go to bed now. I'll 
take over for the night.” 

In front of the luminous screen was an 
arrangement similar to the keyboard of a 
typewriter, but containing only ten levers. 
These were attached to electric leads, and 
each one, when depressed, established 
contact with one of the ten copper rods 
immediately underneath, which stood in 
a row projecting through a vulcanite 
slab. 

As his son rose from his seat in front of 
the keyboard Grant took his place, and 
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the younger man, with an inclination to 
Mrs. Grey, left the room. 

“There is nothing to be frightened of,” 
Grant said to the woman, “Sit down, 
and if you see fireworks don’t take any 
notice.” 

“What does all this mean?” she 
asked, looking about her. 

“Science, and the human will. You 
wouldn’t understand, but you have no 
need to be afraid.” 

‘Vm not afraid,” she said, 

“That’s right: and now sit down,” 
He pointed to a deep easy-chair, and 
she sank into it gratefully, like one very 
weary, and was soon asleep. 

She was suddenly wakened by a burst 
of resonant humming, and started to her 
feet involuntarily. ‘Through the window 
she saw that outside the night was lit 
by violet lightnings, crackling and spitting 
with, to her mind, a suggestion of pur- 
poseful vindictiveness. ‘lhe steady chant 
of the engines blended with the din. 

**Tt’s all right, Mrs. Grey,” Grant said 
over his shoulder. ‘‘We’ve had to turn 
on the higher-powered dynamos, ‘That’s 
all.” He resumed his watch upon the 
moving dot, occasionally operating the 
keyboard. She looked at him, taking 
in the details of his personality, as women 
do. He was dressed, she observed, in 
work-stained clothes, and the forefinger 
of his right hand was bound up in lint. 
Both his face and his hands were dis- 
coloured by chemicals, and there was a 
freshly healed scar, two inches long, 
across his forehead. As he moved, his 
pockets were voluble with tinkling pieces 
of metal, which rattled against each other. 
His eyes, she thought, were dreamy and 
speculative, but she had never seen a 
more resolute jaw. 

How he brought it to pass, or what 
methods he employed, will never be 
definitely known ; but the epochal effect 
of the week of work he did in the soli- 
tude of that little room can never fade 
from the memory of man, for he fought 
a more decisive battle than Trafalgar 
itself. He had eight men to help him, 
and a woman looked on. 

The story told by a number of farm 
labourers who, after visiting the village 
to glean news of the war, were trudging 
home across the field paths, is pertinent. 

Hearing a droning noise in the sky, 
they looked up, and saw, “a mighty way 


overhead,” a thing like a great wasp, 
though one man compared it to a dragon- 
fly because it had no waist. It was 
travelling eastward so fast that they could 
form no clear impression of its character 
or aspect, but they were unanimous in 
stating that either there were no men 
up with it, or else they were inside and 
so not visible. It vanished in something 
less than twenty minutes, but as none 
of the labourers possessed a watch, the 
time it took to disappear could not be 
definitely stated. When it went it did 
not set beneath the horizon, but shrunk 
away to nothing well up in the sky, 
showing that as it flew it rose. This 
was some few hours before Grant found 
the Greys watching the top of the hill. 
The woman’s narrative of what she saw 
that night conveys a good impression of 
the workshops and premises where the 
thing was made, though, of course, it 
does not explain the working of it. 
After she had watched the “violet 


lightning” for a time, she went to the 
door. 


“I’m going out to get a mouthful of 
fresh air,” she explained to Grant. She 
felt that she must “see if the stars were 
still there.” 

“Tell Mr. Dean,” he answered, with- 
out taking his eyes off the screen, “and 
he will let the men know you are one 
of us. Keep between the rails as you 
go through the dynamo house. I’d take 
you, but I cannot leave the indicator.” 
She passed through into the place where 
she had left her husband. She found 
him shovelling coal to Dean, and both 
men were wet with perspiration. ‘Two 
other men were labouring at the second 
furnace, now roaring too. Her husband 
saw her. 

“Hullo, dear!” he said, without 
pausing. 

She threw him a kiss, and spoke to 
Dean. “I want to get into the fresh 
air,” she explained. Dean went to the 
door, and blew a whistle. A boy came 
running up in answer. 

“Take Mrs. Grey round the place,” 
he ordered, ‘‘and see that she does not 
get hurt.” She followed the boy out 
into the warm night. 

“Don’t touch any wires, missis,” he 
warned. ‘‘Some are safe, and some 
aren't. We've just had a new man killed 
through touching one that wasn’t. ‘This 
isn’t the place for thick-heads.” 








“Across the chart of Europe was a thin blue line, ... and along this a speck of iron was slowly moving... . 
‘ls it all right?’ Grant asked.” 
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“What does it all do; what is it all 
for?” she asked. 

“T can’t rightly explain,” the boy 
said. “I can tell you this, though. 
The big aero-torpedo has been away for 
hours.” 

“The big what?” 

“ Aero-torpedo. It’s the master’s in- 
vention.” 

** But what is it ?” 

“Tt carries things in the air, and he 
directs it from his laboratory.” 

“The keyboard and the _ lighted 
screen ?” she asked. 

“'That’sit. That, and the moving dot.” 

“ But how?” 

“ No one but the master knows that. He 
presses levers and they alter the wireless 
somehow. ‘Then the aero-torpedo shifts 
accordingly. It’s something to do with 
ether waves, whatever they are, or so I’ve 
heard.’ 

‘Are there men up in it?” 

“No; that’s what makes it so wonder- 
ful. It gets its power through the air 
from our dynamos, and that’s how it’s 
steered too, ‘That’s why it can carry so 
much green powder.” 

** Ts that an explosive ? ” 

“IT don’t know if I ought to tell you 
anything. ‘The master is always angry 
if he sees us talking to any of the village 
people ; but I suppose you're all right. 
It’s not an explosive, but it’s almost 
worse. It rots your skin if it touches 
you. I once saw a tiny pinch of it in 
a lead tank full of water dissolve a dead 
sheep like a knob of sugar is melted in 
hot tea. 

“The men have had orders to expect 
the aero-torpedo back at mid-day to- 
morrow. ‘There'll have been something 
awful somewhere before then,” he said 
gravely, ‘for its cylinder is loaded with 
all the green powder it can hold.” He 
Jed her round the building with many 
cautions until they came to a wide 
wooden ladder yoing up to the roof. 

* Follow me,” he said, springing up the 
steps. ‘Do you get easily frightened ?” 

“I don’t think so,” she said, coming 
up after him. 

“Then come on.” He took her across 
the leads towards a blinding glare. He 
heard her breath come sharply. 

“You're afraid!” he challenged, with 
a boy’s scorn for fear in others. 

“T’m not,” she said sharply. ‘They 
mounted another ladder, which scaled 


a low wall dividing two roofs, and looked 
over, She saw a great white metal 
ring lying on a bed of porcelain, and 
from it radiated long platinum wires. 

“'There’s a bundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of platinum there,” the boy boasted. 
* Look at the spark ! isn’t it beautiful ?” 

She looked at what he called “the 
spark.” It was an incessant discharge 
of the “violet lightning” playing errati- 
cally within the confines of the ring, and 
making a sound which seemed to her 
like the rending of grown trees. 

““That’s waste force, I’ve been told,” 
the boy said. ‘ But you mustn’t watch 
it any longer, or your eyes will be in- 
jured. One of our men went blind for 
weeks through looking at the spark too 
long. He screamed with agony for days, 
his wife told me. His sight’s coming 
back now, though. Come away.” 

He led her across the roof, and down 
the steps. At the foot they turned to 
the left. 

“T’ll show you where the messages 
come from the aero-torpedo,” he said. 
‘** Mind those live wires.” They kept close 
to the wall of the building until they came 
to the end, and then bore to the left 
and went into the meadow. 

“Look up,” he said. <A foot above 
her head she saw, outlined against the 
sky, a spider-web of fine wires. 

“They're the receivers,” he explained, 
“and they’re connected with another just 
the same in the Highlands somewhere. 
By means of those, and these ones here, 
the aero-torpedo signals where it is. That 
makes the dot move on the screen. 
That screen’s a map of the world, so the 
master always knows exactly where the 
aero-torpedo is. As it moves, so the dot 
on the screen moves in proportion.” 

“It’s wonderful,” she said, drawing the 
word out, “ wonderful! How is it done?” 

“Only the master knows that,” the 
boy answered. “I’ve heard Marconi 
started the invention, but the master has 
made it perfect.” 

“Then he must be steering the thing 
now?’ sheasked, suddenly comprehending. 

“Yes,” he answered. Then, “ Did you 
notice which way the dot moved when 
you were in there with him?” 

“To the right,” she told him, “It 
was going very, very slowly.” 

‘* Straight across ?” he asked. 

‘No; slightly upwards, too.” 
“ Berlin!” he said, slapping his thigh. 
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“Berlin!” He whistled. ‘ Berlin! and 
with the green powder!” He turned to 
the south and shook his fist in the 
direction of London. 

‘You fiends,” he said savagely.“ This 
will teach you, you poor devils. Oh, you 
poor devils ! ) 





cold.” He led her back, and conducted 
her through the dynamo-room, knocking 
at Grant’s door. 
“Come in,” Grant said. “Do you feel 
better, Mrs. Grey ?” 
“Thank you, yes; where am I to sleep ?” 
“T’m sorry,” he said, “but I’ve had 


“Suddenly a long tongue of the spume thrust straight downwards, and then 
sprayed like an immense puff of smoke." 


“What do you mean ?” she asked with 
eagerness. 

“They're shelling London,” he said. 
“Surely you knew that ?” 

“Yes, I knew: my man was going 
south to fight.” 

“The master’s fighting,” said the boy. 
“No one else will need to fight when the 
master’s finished.” 

“Take me in,” she said. 


‘“*I feel 


to arrange for you and your husband 
to shake down in the repairing-shop. 
There’s plenty of cotton-waste to lie on, 
and you can use as much as you like of 
the wool-felting to cover you. I expect 
youll find him asleep there now. Show 
her the way,” he added, to the boy. She 
went out with her guide, leaving Grant 
watching the moving dot travelling east- 
north-east on the luminous screen. 
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Two hours later Grant locked down 
five of the ten keys. ‘The moving dot no 
longer crept forward, but rotated slowly 
on its axis. He went across to the wall, 
unlocked a framed switchboard, and 
pulled the vulcanite handle down. On 
the roof another “‘spark” waked to fury. 
He took his watch out and counted the 
minutes by it. 

“The cylinder seal is fused,” he 
whispered, reversing the switch, and the 
‘spark ” on the roof died away. “It’s 
half-past six in Berlin,” he thought ; 
“they're celebrating their victory, and 
the streets are full. I’ve timed it well.” 


He rang the bell, and Dean came 
hurrying through the dynamo-room. 
“Call up your relief,” the master 


ordered, ‘‘and tell them to keep running 
at the present number of revolutions. 
The aero-torpedo will come in at mid-day. 
Be on duty to receive it. Overhaul the 
working parts, and renew the bearings, 
but whatever you do don’t forget it’s 
death to open the powder cylinder before 
it has been washed out with the strong 
caustic soda. Wake me at two o'clock, 
but no sooner or later. [I’m thoroughly 
tired. Good morning.” 

He went back into the laboratory, 
prepared some food, ate it, and climbed 
into his bunk. 


In Berlin that morning there was joy. 
Late in the night the news had come 
that, following the British defeat at the 
hands of the Allies off the Nore, the latter 
had invested and were shelling London. 

Unter den Linden was thronged with 
flushed crowds, and the clamour of their 


cheering rose and fell in a tempest of 


exultation. 

It is not known who heard the thing 
first, and all are dead ; but aftera time the 
cheering ceased, and all ears were strained 
to catch a sound which seemed to come 
from everywhere. It was a shrill note, 
yet rich in volume, as though a huge wasp 
was invisible in the air, a steady, sibilant 
humming, persistent and penetrating, and 
indefinably terrifying. 

For over an hour the sound continued, 
slowly waxing and waning, reaching a 
maximum, and then fading almost, but 
never quite, into silence. A few wassailers 
raised the cheering again, but the others 
made them be still. 

Then some one saw it. High in the 
upper heavens circled a tiny spot in shape 
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like a dragon-fly, dimly glinting brassily, 
** Look!” he shouted—‘“ look!” and he 
pointed with outstretched finger, and his 
mouth gaped foolishly. 

The cry spread, and every one gazed 
upwards at the portent. ‘Then a strange 
thing happened. ‘That in the air was 
slowly blotted out by a mist, which, at 
that remote altitude, seemed to be no 
larger than a baby’s hand, and yet was 
very definite. ‘The tiny cloud grew, and 
grew, sinking as it grew. It was caught 
by gusts of wind, and whirled into eddies 
and snake-like contortions. Slowly it 
came down, writhing and twisting as it 
descended. 

Suddenly a long tongue of the spume 
thrust straightdownwards, and then sprayed 
like an immense puff of smoke. 

As it came nearer the frightened 
Berliners saw that in colour it was a livid 
greenish yellow. 

Many people. began to slink away home- 
wards. ‘Those who remained saw the 
cloud encroach upon the sky, unul the 
sun was eclipsed and the city shone in a 
welter of green light. Birds began to fall 
into the streets writhing in agony. The 
sun was green, like the eye of a cat. 

Few could bear the horror of the 
phenomenon any longer, and there was 
a rush of panic-stricken men and women 
to get beneath a roof, but before the 
crowds could unlock and disperse death 
came down. 

A clammy green rain, gently persistent, 
fell, and wherever it settled it corroded. 

The stone-work of the city seethed as 
the mist wet it, and screams of pain broke 
from the lips of those whom it touched. 
Their eyeballs were seared and blinded; 
the skin on their faces shrivelled and 
cracked and peeled, and their hands were 
rotted down to the raw sinews. 

Every breath was a misery. Within a 
minute not a soul who remained in the 
streets was left alive. Their lungs were 
perforated, and the dying wretches were 
mercifully choked by their gushing blood. 
By noon nothing remained in the streets 
of Berlin but a green sludge, out of which 
protruded fragments of the larger bones 
of the dead. 

Thirty-six hours later Paris met the 
same fate, and in dread the capitals of 
the other Allies were awaiting their 
own doom. Thousands of people took 
refuge in the surrounding country, and 
so were saved when the green horror 
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came. Aeroplanes were sent up, but 
they could not rise within a mile of the 


torpedo. At intervals during the follow- 


ing week the large industrial towns of 


Europe were attacked in their turn, and 
the whole Continent was reduced to chaos. 
As each report of fresh ruin was spread 
abroad, the clamour for an end to the 
war grew more insistent. 

England had always been hated, and 
her defeat upon the sea aroused an en- 
thusiasm in Europe unparalleled since 
the crusades. ‘The terrible blows delivered 
against the cities sobered that enthusiasm. 

“The sea failed her, but she made 
the air her own,” said a French news- 
paper. “Her guns being silenced, she 
took science for her weapon, and _ her 
vengeance was worthy of her terrible 
history.” 

When the reports filtered through to 
England the whole country was amazed, 
but that the Allies sued for peace no 
one could be surprised when the desola- 
tion wrought was realised. Nevertheless, 
incredible until the 
conscript had 


the rescue seemed 
last disarmed foreign 
departed in shame. 
When the news of the peace 
Angus Grant he was watching the moving 
dot, the tiny speck that presaged yet 


came to 


SEA 


FAILED HER. 
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He confirmed the tidings 
by wireless communication with the 
Admiralty, and then he ordered the 
dynamos to be stopped. ‘The black dot 
fell from the screen. 


more death. 


The last link in the chain of evidence 
has been supplied by the captain of an 
American trading steamer. ‘The vessel 
was on her way to Holland. At between 
half-past four and five o'clock in the 
afternoon in the North Sea they heard 
the buzzing which had been the fore- 
runner of every disaster to the Allies’ 
cities and towns. 

Suddenly it ceased, and, as the men 
looked into the sky, a thing like a great 
silvern dragon-fly was seen to fall into 
the ocean, 

Its length they estimated to be not 
less that two-hundred feet. 

It did not fall straight downwards, 
but in a steeply slanting direction. It 
struck the water with the noise of a 
cannon shot, and disappeared beneath 
a great spume of foam. 

That same night, when asked by Dean 
at what time the aero-torpedo would 
return, Grant said, ‘I have destioyed 
it. 


CREEKS OUT WEST. 


The creeks in Western Queensiand are, to all appearance, nothing but dry sand-beds ; but under the 


sand, available by sinking a shaft a joot or two, good water is to be found. 
; reat droughts the supply in many of these creeks netther failed nor diminished. The 


of th 


¢ 


Even in the time 


toliage of the gum-trees along the banks is noticeably fuller and greener than that of their fellows 
further back in the paddocks, but there ts nothing on the surface of the sand-wastes to show to 
the inexperienced eye the water howing underneath. 


AR underneath the heat-white sand the hidden waters lie, 
When, in the spring, the gum boughs wave their blossoms to the sky ; 
Below the path of wand’ring ants, below the cattle track, 
Slip the cool green of silent tides along the creeks Out Back. 
The hot winds crackle in the grass, the drought-breath burns the weeds, 
No clear blue waves go lapping to the rhythm of the reeds, 
But striking through the heavy sand a water-gaining quest, 
The bushman fills his billy from the hidden stream Out West. 
At dawn beside the water-course the magpie trills his song, 
The brown snake stirs the grasses that the stock left dry and long, 
The slow guana waddles from his carrion-feast at noon, 
And ‘possums play in iron-barks beneath a pale gold moon, 
And through the dusk towards the camp the lank brown drover rides 
And wonders at the secrets of those slipping, voiceless tides, 
The beef-wood scatters creamy blooms along the singing breeze, 
The heavy cattle chew the cud between the brig’low trees, 
And when the stars like shattered gems flash all about the sky, 
Far underneath the dew-damp sand the hidden waters lie. 


M. ForREsT. 
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THE EARL OF DURHAM, K.G., AND HIS FAVOURITE DOG, 
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OF 
THE GARTER: 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 


The habit and insignia of the Garter are richly 
symbolical, as befits an Order so illustrious and 
so royal and romantic in its origin. In the above 
desien we reproduce the chief features. First ts 
a silver Star of eight points, enamelled with the 
Cross of St. George in red ; and this Star ts one 
of a pair or more, to be worn on aifferent occa- 
sions. Next comes the golden Collar (shown here in 
section), formed of symbols of the Garter with 


a true-lover’s knot between ; there are twenty-six of 


these, one more than the number of Knights in the 
Order. Jt ts a curious thing, and bears perhaps 
upon the chivalry of the institution, that no collar 
may be worn after sunset ; and this rule has passed 
to the other British Orders established since. 


F all decorations throughout the 
world there is probably none 
more highly prized than the 

Most Noble Order of the Garter. It is, 
in fact, the premier Order. ‘The number 
of Knight Companions, so far as English 
peers are concerned, is limited to about 
twenty-five. In addition to these the 
King, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke 
of Connaught are members, and some 
eighteen or twenty emperors, kings, and 
princes of other countries. ‘The “Garter” 
Was instituted in about August 1348, the 
reason of its origin being well known. 











THE 
EARL OF DURHAM 
AT 
LAMBTON CASTLE, 


BY LEONARD WILLOUGHBY. 


Beneath the Collar is the Garter proper, worn 
below the left knee, and fashioned of dark blue 
velvet, edged with gold ; it bears the motto in golden 
letters, with buckle and pendant of gold richly 
chased. Last comes the George—a figure of the saint 
on horseback—and this ts worn appended to the 
Collar; while a second pendant, the Lesser George, ts 
attached to a broad blue ribbon thrown over the left 
shoulder. There are other emblems: for instance, 
the Hood of crimson velvet; the Mantle of blue 
velvet, lined with white taffeta, and embroidered 
with a Star on the left breast ; and the Hat of black 
velvet, taffeta lined, with a plume of white ostrich 


feathers containing a tuft of black heron’s feathers, 


all fastened to the hat by a band of diamonds. 


By a statute passed June 28, 1831, the 
Order is to consist of the Sovereign and 
twenty-five Knight Companions, together 
with such lineal descendants of King 
George I. as may be elected, always 
excepting the Prince of Wales, who is a 
constituent part of the original institution. 
Special statutes have since, at different 
times, been promulgated for the admission 
of Sovereigns and Extra Knights ; the latter 
of whom have, however, always become 
part of the twenty-five Companions on 
the occurrence of vacancies. On the 
death of a Knight Companion the insignia 
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—— _ in which his 





is delivered 
up to the 
sovereign. 
The vacancy 
which re- 
cently oc- 
curre| owing 
to the death 
of the vener- 
able Earl of 
Leicester 
has been 


quickly filled 








ancestors for 
eight or nine 
centuries 
have _ lived, 
on an estate 
which has 
never 
changed 
hands. It is 
too long a 
story to re- 
count _ their 
interesting 








up in_ the 
person of the 
Earl of Dur- 
ham, one of the best, most fearless, and 
straight-going sportsmen in the kingdom. 

The Earl’s magnificent and stately home 
in the county of Durham is particularly 
charming and well situated, and _ filled 
from end to end with many fine works 
of art, royal gifts, invaluable works of 
reference, State papers, and many racing 
trophies. The family name of Lambton 

of which family Lord Durham is_ the 
representative —in early days spelt itself 
Lamtun, and is one of very great antiquity, 
for we find the name in the Norman era 
in the attestation of charters at that early 
date. It is derived from their seat in 
the county of Durham, and fitly enough 
the head of the family resides in the county 


The bridge over the Wear and entrance arch to the park, 


pedigree or 
history, but 
they were always men of position and 
influence, who in addition made many 
distinguished alliances. 

The year 1792 saw the birth of John 
George Lambton, the son of William Henry 
Lambton, M.P. for the city of Durham, 
who married the daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Jersey. ‘This son, the eldest of 
several brothers, was the first to ennoble 
the family. In politics a Whig—as all the 
lambtons were—he was created Baron 
Durham in 1828, and subsequently Vis- 
count Lambton and Earl of Durham in 
1833. This gentleman was a most dis- 
tinguished public servant, and during his 
life was Lord Privy Seal, Ambassador to 
Russia, and Governor-General of Canada. 
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The principal staircase. 
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His biography has recently appeared, and 
is a work of singular interest. Contained 
within the Castle are many objects of 
value, some of which were presented by 
sovereigns to this member of the family. 
The eldest son of the “‘ great Lord Dur- 
ham,” George Frederick D’Arcy Lambton, 
succeeded as second Earl, and married 
the Lady Beatrix Hamilton, daughter of 


NEW KNIGHT OF 
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more for all he has done, and continues 
to do in this respect, than the owner of 
Lambton Castle. 

The home of the Lambtons is situated 
two miles beyond Chester-le-Street, a_ 
small town just north of Durham. ‘There 
is nothing particularly pretty as regards 
scenery in the approach to it till the 
bridge crossing the Wear is reached, at 

















The entrance to the stables. 


the then Marquis of Abercorn. ‘The 
present and third Earl, the elder of twins 
born of this marriage, is one who has 
made a great name for himself, at any 
rate in one respect —viz. his determined 
attitude towards that class of so-called 
“sportsmen” who run horses in an un- 
sportsmanlike fashion. How he _ has 
succeeded is well known, and no man 
living deserves the thanks of the public 


the end of which are the lodge and 
archway into the park. ‘lhe Wear is a 
tidal river, and takes a very remarkable 
circular curve to the right, round the edge 
of the park. Skirting it to the left, it half 
encloses perhaps eighty to a hundred acres 
of flat ground—the scene of horse-races 
eighty years ago. ‘The drive, directly after 


entering the park, takes a sharp rise, and 
now the scenery is charming. 
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The en- the fact that 
trance cor- the great 
ridor or window of 
gallery the hall, 
under which immediately 


carriages 
pass is un- 
usual in its 
length, but 








behind the 
speaker, 
acted as a 
sounding- 
board. This 








it is very 

effective, garden- 
and useful party, J 
in more should ima- 
ways than gine, was 
one, 25 one of the 
horses and largest ever 
servants are given. And 
sheltered few men, 
beneath in The large dining-room. however 
wet weather warm their 
whilst waiting. Also, it has been used affection and admiration for English 


as a platform from which speeches have 
been delivered. Four or five summers 
ago lord Rosebery addressed about 
twelve thousand people, who were as- 
sembled on the broad lawn in_ front. 
Strange as it may seem, Lord Durham tells 
me that every word spoken that day to 
that great open-air gathering was distinctly 
heard by all. This, no doubt, is due to 


scenery, could desire a better background 
for a great open-air occasion of this 
kind. 

The small outer hall of stone leads 
into the great hall, the feature of the 
house internally, and the visitor may 
well be excused if his first impression 
of it is one where words fail him to 
express his wonder and _ admiration. 

















The great hall, 




















THE NEW 
Briefly, it is nearly a hundred feet in 
length, fifty in width, and sixty-four in 
height, the roof being very similar to that 
of Westminster Hall. Immediately one 
enters, there faces us the enormous white 
marble statue of ‘ Victory” by Waldo 
Storey ; on either side of this are two 
Sevres vases, gilt and blue, from the 
Imperial manufactory of Alexandroffsky, 
which were presented by the Emperor 
of Russia to the Earl of Durham in 1832 
and 1836. Above these is the great 
stained glass window, in which is depicted 
the fascinating legend of the ‘ Lambton 
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ture, which include a bust of Napoleon, 
“The Fallen Angel,” by W. Storey, 
“Susanna,” by Bartoldi, ‘‘ Flora,” by 
Gibson, and the first Lord Durham 
boy. Four very curious carved 
wood panels, six feet square, of Asia, 
Africa, Europe and America, are hung 
on the east and west walls, while the 
furniture, chiefly of Louis XV. and XVI. 
style, is beautiful to a degree. The 
great porcelain vases all round the hall, 
mounted in ormolu, are fitted with branches 
carrying hundreds of electric lights, of 
different colours, and thus the hall, when 


as a 
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A charming view 


Worm,” also coats-of-arms of families to 
which the Lambtons have been allied. 
The hall to a height of seven feet is 
panelled in oak of “linen pattern” design; 
above this is leather—a bold design in 
crimson and gold for a distance of ten 
feet, and this is finished by a stone 
cornice, from which hang the pictures. 
Along it are placed innumerable electric 
lights. From this upwards to the roof 
is plain stone, which gives a wonderfully 
massive effect. The floor is parquet, 
highly polished, and covered with tiger 
and other skins. On the east side of the 
hall are some exquisite pieces of sculp- 


of the Caste. 


fully lighted, is a sight worth seeing. It 
is simply wonderful, dazzling, and fairy- 
like. At the south end of the hall, high 
up, is a large rose window, and beneath 
this is a gallery which leads to the prin- 
cipal bedrooms. Looking down at the 
hall from the gallery, one gets an idea of 
its size ; and, filled with pictures, statuary, 
and furniture of the most beautiful and 
costly kind, it is quite unique. 

Out of the hall on the right or west 
side, the drawing-rooms are entered. 
These are also very sumptuously decorated, 
and contain many interesting: pictures 
and works of art. ‘The rooms are prac- 
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tically one, divided by a large arch. 
They are seventy feet in length, and facing 
as one enters the first room is a large 


four feet, while above they are hung in 
crimson silk. ‘The fireplaces are of carved 
oak, which the late Lord Durham had 

















The library. 


bay window. From door to window it 
measures twenty-six feet, exclusive of the 
bay. ‘The ceiling is finely moulded, and 
is nearly forty feet from the ground; the 
walls are panelled in oak to a height of 


executed in France. The furniture is in 
the French style of the eighteenth century, 
and is all in keeping. There are one 
or two objects near at hand worth ovr 
attention, the first of which is the 

















Another view of the library. 











picture of 
‘¢Master 
Lambton” 
ky Sir 
Thomas 
Lawrence, 
one of his 
most famous 
works. 


Other _ pic- 
tures are 
those of 


“ William 
Lambton,” 
by Rey- 
nolds:; 
‘ Laey 
Hamilton,” 
by Rey- 
nolds; one 
by Zoffany 
or: “*29r., 
Johnson 
and Mr. 
and Mrs. 
Thrale and 
David Gar- 


rick having tea on 
“* Pope’s Villa,” also by Zoffany. 
Both these pictures belonged to Garrick. 
In the bay window is a granite baptismal 
font, standing on three Corinthian pillars, 


Thames”; 
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The gold plate on the sideboard. 


banks of 


the tures of the Apostles and 


with brilliants. 
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mounted in 
ormolu, 
which was 
given by the 
King of 
Sweden to 
the first 
Lord Dur- 
ham. Then 
there is a 
large book 
containing 
parts of the 
Scriptures, 
presented 
by the Em- 
peror of 
Russia to 
the same 


Lord Dur- 
ham when 
Am bassa- 
dor. The 


cover is of 
beaten gold, 
with beauti- 
ful minia- 
our Saviour 


in the centre, and these are surrounded 


In 1854, to the consternation of its 
owner, the Castle began to show signs 

















Used by 


The King’s bedroom. 
His Majesty when Prince of Wales. 
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of sinking, as it was built on a site under- 
neath which were old coal borings, as early 
as 1600. ‘The method then of working 
coal was by narrow shafts, having small 
pillars to support the roof, and these were 
then sufficient to bear the weight of the 
building above. But the upper seams had 
only a covering of fire-clay. ‘This in course 
of time decomposed, and the unsettlement, 
with the additional weight put upon the 
surface by the enlargement of the house 
in 1820, caused the building to crack 
and shrink in several parts, and rendered 
it unsafe to live in. It was therefore 
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Durham. Leading from this room is the 
ante-library, chiefly filled with French 
works and memoirs—a smaller but brighter 
room ; and out of this again opens Lord 
Durham's study. ‘This is a charming 
room, with three large windows looking 
on to the sunny south terrace. Books 
and pictures are plentiful, the former 
being chiefly histories, political works, 
biographies and standard novels, On a 
table are a number of quaint old painted 
china pipes—some of which are quite 
worthy of study by connoisseurs. 

The long passage outside these rooms 

















Some of the statuary in the great hall. 


The centre-piece is “‘ The Fallen Angel,” by Waldo Storey 


necessary to pull down and rebuild the 
hall and drawing-room, and underpin 
the whole place. To do this it took no 
less than fifteen million bricks and an 
infinitude of trouble. 

One might wax eloquent on the way 
in which the original staircase hall has 
been converted at the end of the great 
hall into a delightful smoking- and 
billiard-room. I could tell you much 
of the contents of the library, with its 
beautiful fireplace, which leads from the 
smoking-room, for here there are books 
on travel, and mementoes, and pictures 
of ancestors, including the first Lord 


contains a great number of masonic 
addresses, also from the pupils of the 
Ursuline community at Quebec, the press 
of Canada, the Durham tenantry, and 
others, presented to the various Earls. 
There are morning and small dining-rooms 
opening out of this passage, which leads 
down to Lord Durham’s bedroom at the 
east end, the staircase being at the west 
end, itself a picture-gallery. There is also 
the great dining-room entered from the 
hall, which is rather gloomy, for its stained 
windows look into an angle of the Castle 
and so give but little light; but with its 
fine pictures, when lighted up, and the 
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Lambton Castle: the approach from the west side. 


beautiful silver-gilt and gold plate dis- 
played, it is a fine sight. It is rarely used, 
except when large parties are present. The 
King, the Prince of Wales, and the late 
Duke of Cambridge have ali been guests 
of Lord Durham, and have shot over the 
estate. They have left many anecdotes be- 
hind, testifying to their geniality, thorough 
love of sport, and friendship for their host. 
There is one thing about it all—it is 
essentially a most comfortable and habit- 
able house, large though it is. No one 
understands making things comfortable 
better than does Lord Durham. He it 
is who has done so much towards filling 
it with the exquisite furniture now there, 
for in his father’s time furniture of the 
present description was not so plentiful 
about the Castle. It is even recorded 
that the late lord and his cousin Mr. 
Barrington used when boys to ride races 
on ‘‘veloci- : 
pedes” about 


Coldstream Guards. He inherited the 
title and great estates in 1871, and married 
in 1882. His twin brother, the Hon. 
Frederick William Lambton, who also 
served in the Coldstream Guards, is heir- 
presumptive. Amongst his other brothers 
are Admiral the Hon. Hedworth Lamb- 
ton, R.N., and Col. the Hon. Charles 
Lambton, D.S.O., late Commanding 
Officer of the Fifth (Fighting) North- 
umberland Fusiliers. His sisters include 
the Countess of Pembroke, the. Duchess 
of Leeds, Lady Robert Cecil, and Lady 
Anne Lambton, who acts as hostess at 
Lambton Castle. ‘The family motto is, 
‘* Le jour viendra” (‘The day will come”). 

The “Garter” is by no means lightly 
given away, and the recipient of this high 
honour must indeed be of irreproachable 
character and standing. ‘The choice, 
therefore, for this coveted honour in the 
person of Lord 
Durham has 


a 





the house! I 
believe, Loo, 
the present 
owner and _ his 
brothers did a 
little football 
and cricket 
practice them- 
selves in the 
hall, much to 
the detriment 
of the pictures. 

Lord Dur- 
ham was born 
in 1855. He 








been a happy 
one from every 
point of view, 
for his position 
socially is a 
great one, while 
his character 
as a sportsman 
Is above _ re- 
proach. He 
is the first 
member of the 
family upon 
whom the 
honour of the 
Garter has 


a Be ake 








subsequently 
served in the 





The beautiful iron gates at the entrance of the grounds. 


beenconferred, 





Mr. W. L. Wyllie, R.A., at work, 




















Tower House, Portsmouth, Mr. Wyllie’s residence. 


The Tower dates back to the days of King Edward III., and it is from this tower that the chains are used to draw 
the boom across the harbour. 


A PAINTER OF WARSHIPS. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., IN HIS HARBOUR HOME. 
BY J. E. PATTERSON. 


OULD anything be more strikingly 
typical of the man and his calling 
than Mr. Wyllie’s new harbour- 

home? An old seaman on the deck of 
a “windjammer,” a marlinspike in one 
hand, a rope’s end in the other, and a 
pot of grease-and-tar at his feet could 
not be more fittingly situated than the 
new R.A. now is. 

From Rochester, on the Medway 
(where Mr. Wyllie spent twenty-five years, 
and was looked on by his neighbours as 
something ofa fixture), to the very edge of 
the narrow entrance to Portsmouth har- 
bour, isa jump in more than miles. It isa 
change from those dull waters, the brown- 
sailed barges, small coasting schooners 
with sails that appear never to have been 
either new or clean, equally dirty little 
Steam “tramps,” ugly, puffing bellicose 
tugs, bobbing about like a species of 
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bantam-duck, in search of whatever they 
may tackle in the shape of a “‘tow”; and 
ail the other small fry of river and coast 
trade which Mr. Wyllie has so well used 
as models in his scenes of river life. It 
is a change from these features of his 
earlier pictures to that king-maker or king- 
breaker of the waters of to-day, the great 
battleship; his light cavalry, the swift 
cruiser ; that darting poison-fly, the black 
torpedo-boat ; its hurrying detective, the 
destroyer ; that realised romance, the sub- 
marine, with imagined prototypes of which 
Jules Verne made our blood run hot and 
fast thirty years ago. 

But there is even more than this in the 
change. The house which Mr. Wyllie 
has converted out of a fairly commodious 
warehouse stands almost on the site of 
the famous ‘‘ Ship Tiger” public-house of 
Nelson’s time, with its steps in the very 
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water, while on the other side, the 


northern one, it occupies a part of the 
scene of a tavern where plenty of blood 
years ago was actually spilt between press- 
gangs and their intended or escaping 
captives. It is on this side of the house 
that the present boom is hove across the 


harbour mouth from Blockhouse Fort, 
when the naval authorities close the 
harbour. In the olden days the boom 


and chains were hove across immediately 
on the other side ; between the house, in 
fact, and a still extant round tower which 
Holbein painted into his picture of the 
attack of the French on Portsmouth. 

Here it was, in a studio at the top of 
the house, making a sketch by a big north 
window that commands a view of the 
entire harbour, that I found Mr. Wyllie — 
quiet and gentle of voice and manner, 
entirely free of all studio-jargon ; the man 
who has gone from the painting of corners 
in “The Pool” and scenes in the lower 
reaches of the Thames, to the depicting 
of tremendous battles. 

“If it isa fair question,” said I, look- 
ing, from a comfortable easy-chair at 
the masterly assembling of the Victory, 
the Fougueux, the Redoubtable, and the 
Téméraire in the centre of the artist’s 
“Trafalgar, October 21, 1805,” which 
nearly filled one end of the studio, ‘‘ do 
you think, Mr. Wyllie, that the sea has 
had its fair share of artistic representa- 
tion in the past? I mean in view of the 
fact that so many epoch-making events 
have taken place on its waters. Its craft 
and colours lend themselves so well to 
artistic treatment, yet the great masters 
have comparatively done so little with the 
fine nautical opportunities offered them.” 

“The Hollanders were the first to 
paint the sea, boats, and ships from the 
sailor’s point of view,” Mr. Wyllie replied. 
** From the rise of the Dutch Republic to 
the time of Hollar, and on to the Vander- 
veldes, father and son, there was a 
school devoted to the painting of real 
craft; for the artists were sailors, too, 
and understood what they were about.” 

“Yes, but that was the only school of 
its kind, wasn’t it ?” 

** Well, perhaps it was.” 

“And what of the great continental 
artists of the past, particularly the Spanish 
and Italian? It seems to me that the 


great painters of both nations have quite 
missed the opportunities given them by 
their countries’ maritime histories. 


What 
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do you think was the reason of it—an 
instance of change in national tempera- 
ment, or of artistic indifference ?” 

Mr. Wyllie looked up the harbour for a 
moment, to where the oldest and the newest 
of warships lay in such significant proximity 
to each other, then said: * 1 fancy these 
painters were landsmen for the most part, 
and therefore took little interest in what 
they saw without understanding. There 
was an oldartist, though I forget his name, 
who carved figure-heads for French men-o’- 
war, And he has left very faithful pictures 
of the shipping of the time of Louis XVI.” 

“IT suppose that you are a_ great 
believer in out-of-door work, seeing that 
the marine artist’s is work which must 
be done in the open to a large extent.” 

“ Weli, of course I am a great believer 
in the necessity of out-of-door study ; 
but there is much work that cannot be 
done out-of-doors. One has to remember 
what a picture is for.” 

‘** As a decoration to be seen indoors ?” 

“Certainly. And if a scene is painted 
exactly as it is outside, it looks cold and 
black when seen inside. However much 
an artist may work in the open, for his 
work to be successful as pictures in 
frames a certain amount of illusion must 
be brought in. You see, light and 
colours change so quickly in the open 
air that before one can quite get a single 
phase on to a canvas it has been replaced 
by another. Out-of-doors in bright day- 
light one puts on what one thinks to 
be colour; but if brought indoors it 
only looks like grime and dross. I use 
all sorts of things to help me in my work 
—such as telescopes, for instance, to 
bring the objects nearer. You see, there 
are two here.” Mr. Wyllie indicated two 
that pointed up the harbour, one at the 
old Victory, and the other at the new 
Dreadnought. “ By the aid of a power- 
ful lens, you know,” he continued, while 
focusing the former one, “you can get 
at the truth of distant objects; and a 
marine painter has sometimes need of 
that fidelity in detail which s 

“This is rather curious,” he broke in, 
looking through the glass. ‘ ‘The last 
time I saw that man was in Copenhagen 
harbour. He’s going to try to sail 
out on that tack; . but he can’t do 
it. . . . Ah, he’s artfully using his motor. 
Take a look—he could not make al! that 
headway with so much canvas shaking.” 

I put my eye to the glass, and saw a 
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schooner-yacht standing down towards 
the mouth of the harbour, her jib and 
fore-trysail in the wind, and she making 
between three and four knots. 

“He won't get her out on that tack,” 
said Mr. Wyllie, smiling confidently. 
* He will have to go about.” 

In my ignorance of the coastline seaward 
of the house I thought that the yachtsman 
would get his craft out without tacking ; 
so there was a rush to a western window 
in order to see what happened to the 
seafarer. I may say he had the assistance 
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“Well, that depends on so much. In 


itself I don’t think it is a tyranny. But, 
at the same time, a-painting-—the average 
painting—never looks better than when 
in a plain black frame. Of course, to 
see a picture at its best, it should not be 
framed at all, but hung in a curtained 
recess. 

“T know men to whom the 
custom. is a tyranny-—artists who desire 
to get away from the shackles of silly 
convention, but on whose breaking free 
the public will always frown so long as 


some 

















A gun-boat going out to sea. 


Seen from Mr. Wyllie’s terrace. 


of a motor-screw to help him in his 
seamanship. But he hugged and shivered 
in the wind, and kept his auxiliary screw 
going till the round tower previously 
mentioned came between him and us. 
When once more settled in the big 
easy-chair, and looking at a great Italian 
carved oak chest, supposed to be about 
three hundred years old, I said: ‘ You 
were speaking just now of work being 
successful as pictures in frames. Don’t 
you think it is high time that artists 
were freed from the tyranny of having to 
paint up to a gold frame?” 





it is unled by some of the big artists of 
the day.” 

“ But what is the frame for-—to decorate 
the picture or the picture to decorate the 
frame ?” 

“Neither,” said I. “ It appears to me 
that the frame is merely a demarcation 
line between the picture and the wall— 
something to shut out the one, shut in 
the other, give a sort of increased value 
to the separated object, and to enable 
the picture to fix an observer’s eye more 
readily.” 

‘“‘But we must have some conforming 
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to rule, or the exhibitions would be so 
patchy. What would they look like 
then?” he asked, turning to work on the 
designing of a challenge cup. 

“And in marine painting there are 
many technicalities which the able and 
painstaking artist turns into a kind of 
genius, whilst the real genius and the 
ignorant and superficial discard them as 
needless,” I ventured. 

“Then you think that the genius is 
one who does things without knowing 
how ?” said he smilingly. 
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cation in order to know where safely and 
artistically to break its rules.” 

“One can’t paint by rule exactly 
Perseus and Andromeda must not be 
painted beside a realistic sea—why, the 
thing would be impossible. One could 
not paint Polyphemus as the sun, which 
is what the tradition means by that one 
eye in the centre of the forehead—of day. 
There must be illusion somewhere,” Mr. 
Wyllie went on; ‘“‘the most realistic of 
pictures must be everyday commonplace 
subjects, not Greek myths.” 
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The Point. opposite Mr. Wyllie’s house. 


The Isle of Wight shows faintly in the distance 


“No; but one who can at times do 
things perfectly without knowing a single 
rule. Genius is a sort of Promethean 
fire in the background, that lights up 
things as no technicalities can: so it 
seems to me.” 

“Then what of Turner’s great pains- 
taking in study? No one was more 
careful than Turner, and no one ever 
went to more extraordinary trouble to ac- 
quire the mastery of his craft than he did.” 

“Turner seems to me to have been 
a parallel to the master-poet who needs 
must acquire the technique of versifi- 


‘And what of the realistic blues in 
Mr. Somerscales’s Pacific pieces ?” 

“Ah, that is different! One can’t 
make the sea too blue. I have worked 
on the deck of a vessel in the Atlantic 
for days trying to get the real colour of 
the deep seas.” 

“A very difficult thing.” 

“Ves; because, as I said, the lights 
and shades are always changing; they 
change as quickly almost as the shapes 
of clouds. But the colourman does not 
make that kind of blue. 

“And that reminds me of a very ex- 
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The Harbour from the steps of Tower House. 





cellent book on the 
subject, ‘ Light and 
Water’ —a_ really 
capital book for the 
young marine artist.” 

“Then your own 
book, ‘Nature’s 
Laws in the Making 
of Pictures,’ deals 
with the subject of 
light and colour on 
water, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes; but only 
in a small way com- 
pared to the other.” 

“Continental 
artists are not do- 
ing much now in 
the way of big sea 
pictures, are they ?” 
I asked. 

“ Well, they don’t 
see the matter from 
the same point of 
view as we do, 
They are not sailors. 

sut some of the 
Norwegian marine 
artists are painting 
good pictures ; they 
appear to be filled 
with a desire to do 
justice to the sea,” 

“ Areyou engaged 
on any big work at 
present ?” 

“No. I should 
like to paint a pano- 
rama — that has 
always been my 
ambition.” 

“Say, of the 
Armada, from start 
to finish ?” 

“ Ves, that would 
be all right. But 
I should prefer 
Trafalgar, where one 
would have more 
fact and less sup- 
position to deal 
with. I should like 
to see a panorama 
of that battle within 
reach of Trafalgar 
Square; it would 
be a fine incentive 
to real patriotism. 
Then there is the 
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battle of ‘I'sushima; a very fine thing 
could be made of that.” 

“Then, apparently, you don’t think 
that the romance and beauty of things 
nautical are passing away with the ‘ wind- 
jammer’ and her sails ?” 

“Oh, no. It is only a case of our 
point of view not being able to alter as 
quickly as marine architecture. When our 
point of view has sufficiently changed, we 
shall see as much beauty in the ironclad as 
we did in the frigate.” 

“But you would not say that there is 
as much suggestion of romance and the 
beauty of colour in that picture as there 
is in this one?” I inquired, pointing to 
a big canvas of the French Fleet at Cowes 
three years ago, and then at my host’s 
representation of ‘Trafalgar. 

“Oh, yes,” he said smilingly. “ It is 
all a matter of personal opinion—a 
different point of view, that is all. Of 
course, with the ‘tramp’ and the liner 
it is otherwise ; they will never be things 
of beauty ; their necessities put them out 
of that pale, and they can never lend 
themselves to beautiful work. Yet every- 
thing has a kind of paintable value, apart 
from the illusion worked in. Besides, 
our opinions and other things change as 
the years go by. ‘Take the ‘spoon’ bows 
on cutters-—-the Buttercup was the first to 
have them, I think. How ugly they 
were ; but they have become prettier, you 
sec, 
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“Then what kind of craft do you think 
is the most picturesque ? ” 

“That which lends itself most to artistic 
treatment.” 

“ And at what time of the day do you 
think one gets the best light for a sea 
picture ?” 

“When the type of a craft changes, the 
first is always ugly, but, as time goes on, 
the builders learn to make their ships more 
beautiful,”remarked Mr. Wyllie, producing 
some rare old prints, and in explaining 
them my second question was forgotten. 

** Have you done much work here ?” I 
inquired, when the prints were put away. 

“Yes, fairly. ‘The Signal from the 
Victory’ was painted from this window.” 

“You took the late Mr. J. C. Hook’s 


place as an R.A., did you not?” 


“Yes; and Hook bought one of my 
first pictures, ‘The Rochester River.’ 
He was a friend from the first... . I 


went to his funeral.” 

With that we left the studio, to look 
at the historical surroundings without ; to 
note the blue water dashing at the 
foundations of the house, and the shutters 
at the lower windows to keep it out of the 
ground-floor rooms. ‘Then I took leave 
of my host, in a way envying him the 
privilege of living so close to that free and 
buoyant element which drew me from an 
inland home in early life, and was my 
happy hunting-ground and place of 
meditation and romance for so many years. 

















Back to work, 


faking observations of a distant vessel 


The photographs were specially taken by Reginald Haines. 
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PURPLE midnight of Italian June 
Over the broad Campagna’s bosom rolled, 
Brooding on primal peace. ‘The summer moon 


Lighted each fen and dune with broken gold. 
ar to) 5 


And where, sequestered, stood a tangled brake 
Of whispering arundo in a dell, 
Some water widened to a little lake, 


All radiant where the misty moonbeams fell. 


3eside it sat two sprites of mystery, 
3eings of eld, yet full of life and joy: 
By their neat hooves young deer they seemed to be, 


Their little bodies spoke a girl and boy. 


But one had horns upon his curly pate, 
The other wind-flowers woven in her hair. 


He played upon a syrinx; she, sedate, 


Sat by and listened to his artless air. 
Copyright 1909 by Eden Phillpotts. 
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Pr ow 


_=— Weary of warb- 
a": ling, soon he 
made a move, 


Knowing a place, not very far 







away, 
Of dewy herbage, where these small 
fauns love 


To pick the irises and dance and play. 


She struck her little feet upon the sand 
And tossed her head and scampered off apace ; 
He flung his pipes away and caught her 
hand ; 


_#) Then she broke loose and fled, and he 





gave chase. 





i = 
. | 
2 wr SED - , , 
7 “> | She was too quick for him, and leapt 
- i il 
“4 ly Se a ri 
Ve Bo | | | 
er a The moonlight showed her tiny, 
7 ( [C$ z twinkling scut ; 
wf I: ; . ; 
ry Zz He after her went rattling with a 
L/ a7 will ; 


She hid, and peeped from out a 


shepherd’s but, 


Like kids together thus they romped and _ played 
Then, resting ull they caught their breath once more, 
She stopped and trembled ; he stood still, afraid. 


Out of the purple darkness came a roar. 


‘Tis Pan!” they cried; “behold his awful eyes, 
And listen to the thunder of his voice ; 


See how he rolls in fire, and onward flies ! 


Sing we aloud his praises, and rejoice.” 


So thought the little beings, and thought wrong ; 
*Twas not the son of Hermes that had come; 
Only an automobile flew along, 


A Panhard—not a Pan—racing to Rome. 


Right in the highway now they stand to sing 
Th’ Arcadian deity with puny notes ; 


Light blazes on them, and some demon thing 


Is bawling, *‘ More of those infernal goats !” 
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The Panhard bellows ; they are lost in fright 
And of their little senses near bereft ; 

The billy faun leaps madly to the right ; 
The nanny faun, she springs toward the left. 


Praise to Sylvanus! by a fairy’s span 

Our flying motor missed the ingenuous pair: 
Unhurt, the little things together ran 

And shook and sniffed the petrol-tainted air. 


With shivering flanks they clip and kiss amain, 
Hug each the other close, weep thankful tears ; 
While far away upon the moony plain 
‘Lhe bale star of the Panhard disappears. 


-— 
a  . 


























“The spell of the stillness and the great space worked within them.” 


THE BURIED ANCHOR. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


ILLUSTRATED RY C. M. PADDAY. 

HERE was a tale that Oom Piet 
used to tell of the days when he 
showed his back to the tax- 

gatherers and trekked east to the very 
edge of the world, where the veldt broke 
into patches of sand and shelved down 
into the sea. It was the only one of al 
his stories that did not make him out 
a hero; the rest were all of war with the 
Kafirs and hunting in new-found lands, 
where the game was so thick that it 
jostled for pasture. But this was a tale 
of wonder, and he wondered over it con- 
tentedly till he went to that place where 
all riddles are answered. 

It began always with the long Odyssey 
of the trek, while the slow wagons drew 
indomitably to ever-fresh horizons, and 
each dawn showed a new country and the 
fresh spoor of buck. ‘Then there were 
the mountains, seen afar for days, that 
stood across his track ; he had searched 
them north and south for more than a 
month ere he found the winding thread 
of valley that let him through. Not once, 
but a dozen times in that year-long journey 
his ripe craft of war had served him well, 
and the wagons had been laagered in time 
to stand off anattackof Kafirs. Each lonely 


battle was fresh in his memory, and he 
never omitted to tell how his wife crouched 
beside him as he fought, loading his spare 
rifle and passing it into his hand. Some- 
times, at this stage in the history, some 
of his old force would return to him, and 
one could see all the face harden and 
grow keen behind the big beard. Oom 
Piet was very old and much under the 
dominion of his years: for him one thing 
in a story was as much as another; and 
he always carried us through every stage 
of that trek, from the Bushmen he shot 
in the mountains to the baby he buried 
at Weenen Drift.* 

And thus at last, when they had passed 
through an easy country, where Zulu 
satraps from the north ruled the terror- 
stricken kraals, and nothing any longer 
had the power to make him wonder, they 
came upon the sea. It wasa still evening 
when they drew down to its shore, and 
before them the unimagined ocean filled 
the world and lay against the sky, and its 
murmur hushed the long-familiar noises 
of the veldt. A broken reef of rock stood 
a hundred yards from the beach, and the 
water creamed about it; the crags were 
like gapped and broken teeth. Oom Piet 


* The Ford of Weeping 


Copyright 1909 by Perceval Gibbon 
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stood with his wife’s hand on his arm and 
his three sons at his elbow, and all five 
gazed a while in silence. The spell of the 
stillness and the great space worked within 
them all. 

“Tt is a place of peace, at all events,” 
said Oom Piet, at last. 

The hand on his arm. tightened. 
Susanna looked up at him with a smile. 

“But I am glad I am _ not alone 
here,” she answered. 

It was when a new dawn had shown 
them the place in clear light, unwitched 
by evening shadows and calm, that Piet 
made his decision. When the lads came 
back from the beach, with their hair 
blown about their faces and their hands 
full of shells, they found him sitting on an 
ant-hill, in the middle of a square he had 
marked out with big smooth stones. 

““ What is it?” asked Klein Piet. 

“Our house,” answered his father. 
“We will build it here, with the stoep 
looking out to the water. ‘That ”—he 
pointed a line with his finger—“that 
shall be the front of it, to face the sun 
each day when he up-saddles. ‘There, 
yonder, shall be the kraals ; and we will 
live between the sea and the veldt, and 


have the best of both. What do you 
think of it?” 
Andries laughed delightedly ; a new 


thing was always a good thing for him. 
Jan, too, was pleased and curious ; only 
Klein Piet looked grave, but not with 
any doubt or dissatisfaction. 

“Well?” asked the father again. 
“What do you think of it, my son?” 

Klein Piet answered slowly. “I think 
well of it,” he said, meeting his father’s 
gaze with his steady blue eyes ; “‘so well, 
father, that I should have stayed in any 
case, even if you had turned back.” 

“Eh?” ‘The elder man doubted if he 
heard aright. 

Klein Piet 
dream. 

“T only know,” he said, in the same 
slow manner of speech, “ that this place 
I stand on is like a birthplace to me. I 
must have dreamed of it when I was a 
child.” 

The younger boys were watching the 
pair of them in wonder. Piet put out his 
hand to his son. 

“Then we shall not quarrel,” he said. 
“T cannot say what it is, the finger of 
God stirring or the lusts of the flesh, but 
the same thing has hold of me, Klein 


seemed to be in a 
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Piet. I am fallen at the same dyke; I 
could not leave this place if I would.” 

Indeed, there was no time for Piet and 
his sons to become infected with doubts, 
for they set to work at once on the build- 
ing of their house. ‘The stone thereabouts 
lay over the face of the land in rounded 
boulders and splintered cleanly under the 
sledge-hammer. ‘lhe house they devised 
to face the sea was to be of stone from 
eaves to the foot of the walls, and rooted 
well in the ground. Piet marked it all 
out with little gutters, and since he himself 
was the strongest of them, he set the lads 
to dig a firm foundation with half the 
Kafirs, while he took the other half to 
split and carry stone. ‘They had all a 
good will to work; their task was to 
justify to themselves their choice of a 
home, and the skinny Kafirs had to bend 
their naked backs freely to keep pace 
with the eager work of their masters. 

The place where Piet laboured at the 
stone was under the bank of the stream, 
where it ran deep and slow, and curved 
curiously between little hard headlands of 
rock, and easy bosoms of sand ; so that 
when he was plying the great sledge and 
cutting out the stone in big flat cakes, he 
was hidden from the lads who dug on the 
foundations of the house, a couple of 
hundred paces away. ‘There was little 
enough to fear now, but his old love 
of war still governed him, and he carried 
his rifle to his work with him, and had 
chosen to work in a spot where he could 
not be suddenly approached by one 
coming secretly through the hummocks. 
Here, at noon, on the fourth or fifth day 
of the building, he was labouring happily. 
His was the part to swing the great sledge 
on the wedges: three, four full-bodied 
blows, each ringing true as a bell on the 
iron wedges, and a fat, flat slice of stone 
jarred loose from the body of the rock, to 
be hauled apart by the Kafirs ; and then 
in with the wedges again. He had joy in 
his strength, and in the pretty skill of 
never missing the head of the wedge ; so 
that he worked on without fatigue, and 
did not look about him. It was when 
another big flake of stone was broken 
away, that an exclamation from one of 
the Kafirs made him turn sharply to look 
up-stream. 

He was never sure what manner of 
man he saw, watching him from the far 
side of the spruit. For one thing, there 
was sweat in his eyes; for another, he 
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turned to grasp his rifle, and when he 
turned back the man was gone. But in 
the couple of moments that the man 
was in view, Piet saw that he was white— 
a short, strongly built white man, dark 
against the pale sand. And though he 
could never find a phrase for the im- 
pression in his mind, the thing that 
puzzled him was the utter strangeness 
of the man’s appearance. Whether it 
was the fashion of his clothes, his attitude, 
his looks, or just the mere whole of him, 
he could never explain. But—‘ It seemed 
to me as if he were none of God’s making,” 
he always added. 

It was a matter of no more than a 
couple of breaths ; then his bewilderment 
broke up, and caution took its place. 
He bustled his Kafirs together, and shep- 
herded them out of the stream-bed and 
back to the camp, coming last with his 
rile cocked in the crook of his arm to 
guard against any possible danger. He 
saw that work had ceased in the founda- 
tions of the house. ‘The lads and the 
Kafirs were gathered in a knot in the pit, 
and their voices buzzed in talk ; but he 
gave no notice to that. 

“We are being watched,” he said to 


them. ‘ Back to the laager and get your 
guns.” 


And once again the square of wagons 
became a fort, and the little family stood 
to its arms against all comers for its 
right to live in the place it had chosen. 

Piet told them what he had seen; it 
was little enough, and he had no key to 
its meaning. Susanna, having helped to 
lay the spare rifles and the ammunition 
ready, had gone back to her fire, for pots 
must be watched though the veldt were 
alive with enemies. ‘The men, each 
standing on a wagon wheel, searching 
the country with keen eyes, turned the 
thing over in their minds. 

“You are sure he was white, father?” 
asked Jan. 

Piet was quite sure. 

‘And he had no gun?’ 

“No,” replied Piet. ‘‘ He had nothing 
in his hands at all.” 

They spoke without turning their heads 
or ceasing for an instant in the watch 
they kept. 

“Then,” said Klein Pict, with assurance, 
“it must be the English. Only the 


English go about without guns in a wild 
country, and collect taxes.’ 


“ But perhaps,” suggested Andries, the 


? 
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youngest, “‘it is just an Englishman on 
trek. He would not trouble us.” 

That was a comfortable thought, too. 
Piet kept his boys on watch for another 
hour, but nothing showed, and then they 
ate quickly, and he disposed them for 
a search. It was all done in good order, 
and after the approved fashion: as each 
moved forward, his retreat was covered 
by another’s rifle; and between them 
they scoured all the broken ground within 
a couple of miles. 

“Well,” said Piet at last, when the 
search was over, and they had not found 
so much as a spoor of a foot, “this is a 
wonderful thing.” 

“ You are sure it was a man you saw?” 
asked Klein Piet doubtfully. “The sun 


plays tricks with a man’s eyes some- 
times.” 
But Piet was not to be shaken. ‘“ As 


sure,” he said, ‘‘as Iam here. But what 
kind of man——” he broke off, frowning. 
“There is nothing for it,” he added, “but 
to go on with the work and be wary.” 

*“Ves, the work.” Klein Piet turned 
to him. ‘‘When you came back from 
the spruit, we had just found a curious 
thing where we were digging.” 

** An iron cross,” put in young Andries. 

“A cross ?” repeated the father. 

“It is not a said Klein 
quickly. ‘‘ It is—something else. 
and see it, father.” 

They had been talking together outside 
their laager, and now they went across to 
the great pit that the lads and the Kafirs 
had dug to plant the house in. The 
digging was not yet all done, and where 
the morning’s labour had ended, Klein 
Piet pointed to the thing of which he had 
spoken. Only a part of it was uncovered 
—two curving, spade-ended arms of rust- 
red iron, and a shaft which stuck out of 
the earth. 

“Is that not a cross, father ?” 
Andries. ‘‘ See, it has arms, and 

Piet shook his head. ‘‘ No, it’s not a 
cross,” he answered. ‘“‘ How can it have 
come here? I remember once a man 
who rode on commando, an Englishman, 
and he had pictures of such things as 
this on his arms, pricked into the skin. 
This is an anchor—a piece of a ship.” 

Klein Piet, standing by his side, laughed 
suddenly, so short and harsh a laugh that 
Piet turned to him in surprise. 

“T might have known,” said Klein 
Piet. “Of course, it is part of a ship. 


Piet 
Come 


cross, 


cried 
” 
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There have been ships here, once; can’t 
you fee/ that there have been ships 
hereabouts ?” 

At another time Piet would have shown 
little patience with this manner of talk ; 
but now his mind was full of other 
concerns, and he let it pass. 

“We must dig the thing out,” he said. 
“Tt will be heavy to lift, though. ‘Take 
a pair of spades, and see how big it is.” 

Klein Piet and Jan jumped down into 
the pit and set to work, while Andries 
and Piet watched. It was no_ hard 
matter to unbury the shank of the anchor ; 
the easy earth came away in heaping 
shovelfuls, and presently the whole of 
it lay bare, with its great wooden stock 
rotted to threads and its ring pitted and 
thin with rust. Jan leaned on his shovel 
and stared at it; Klein Piet knelt by it 
and swept away earth with his hands. 

“ Perhaps there was a wreck here,” 
Piet was saying. ‘Some ship may have 
been driven up by a storm, and the sea 
have beaten it to pieces, so that all the 
wooden parts floated away and this was 
left.” 

Klein Piet on his knees, still grubbing 
away with his hands, laughed at him. 

‘““No,” he said. “That is not so, 
father. For there is a chain fast to this 
anchor.” 

He had worried a hole with his hands, 
and, sure enough, when they came to 
look, there was a link of a great chain, 
running from the anchor ring into the 
earth. 

“Now,” said Klein Piet, rising from his 
knees, “‘who will tell me what the other 
end of that chain is fast to?” . 

It was a strange thing for a house-build- 
ing Boer to find; their shovels only 
showed them that there was a long chain 
there, running level perhaps six feet 
below the surface of the ground. They 
bared a couple of fathoms of it, red as 
gold with its long burial, and then Piet 
bade them halt. 

““We must cut it,” he said. ‘It will 
be hard work, but plainer to do than 
digging up the whole of it. And for to- 
day, let us go back to camp and leave it.” 

Piet was a little resentful of these 
things that had arrived to disturb the 
course of his work. First, the sudden 
stranger who left no spoor where he 


walked, and now the anchor lying where 
the roots of his home should be—they 
were beyond the calculations of an up- 
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right Boer. <A drand-wacht was main- 


tained that night, the four of them taking 
turns to sit sentry by the great wood fire ; 
and though, during his turn of the watch, 
the night seemed alive with lurking men 
who stared and slunk, he faced the new 
dawn with no leak in his courage. 

That day they set to work at cutting 
through the great chain that was fast to 
the anchor ring. ‘Their equipment for 
such a purpose was poor; there was 
nothing for it but to flog a cold chisel 
through the wrought iron; and though 
the rust flaked from it if one but scratched 
with a finger nail, the metal below was 
sound and tough yet, a heartbreaking 
thing to assault with mere strength of 
arm. Further, there is a science of cut- 
ting with the cold edge which was outside 
all their knowledge. It was cruel work 
for all of them, jarring to the arms and 
stunning to the ears. At last, Piet 
dropped his sledge-hammer and wiped 
the wet from his face. 

“Honest men made that chain,” he 
said. “ We shall be all to-morrow cutting 
at it. Hullo! What Kafir is this?” 

None of them had seen the approach 
of the Kafir who now stood on the edge 
of the pit looking down at them; he 
carried his hand to his head in a salute 
as they looked up at him. He was an 
old Kafir, with tufts of white on his chin 
and a skin hanging on his loins, gaunt and 
big, and upstanding with a kind of dignity 
that was new to them in Kafirs. He sup- 
ported their stare with no embarrassment, 
and gave them back an unabashed regard 
of quiet curiosity. 

“Who are you?” demanded 
“Where do you come from?” 

But the Kafir could speak no Dutch; 
he made a reply in some tongue of his 
own, sonorous and full-throated, and 
raised his hand again in salute. 

““We must know where he comes from,” 
said Piet to the lads. ‘‘ Between our- 
selves and our own Kafirs we must find 
some language he can understand.” 

They came out of the pit and took the 
Kafir back to the camp with them, leaving 
their tools where they lay. The old man 
went in obedience to their gestures with- 
out demur, and squatted himself on his 
hams to be talked to. The average Boer 
knows no native tongues—he will not 
condescend so far to the Kafir; but Piet 
and his sons had yielded to. their vicissi- 
tudes, and between them could command 


Piet. 
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quite a number of dialects. Tembu, 
Fingo, and the “kitchen Kafir” of the 
Cape failed to gain any response ; Klein 
Piet’s few words of Bechuana only made 
the old man laugh ; the Griqua “ clicks ” 
made him laugh more. ‘Then, by an 
inspiration, Piet put a question in Basuto, 
the harsh speech of the mountaineers. Up 
went the black hand in a salute, and the 
old Kafir replied in the same tongue. 

‘“T am a doctor,” he told them. “I 
am of The Men (the Zulus). I am walk- 
ing north to my own people.” 

He spoke with a seriousness that was 
like courtesy, so attentive and gracious. 
‘To each of Viet’s questions he gave a con- 
sidered answer, ample and careful. ‘There 
was no war in these parts, he told them ; 
the nearest kraal was four days away. In 
any case, his people would not concern 
themselves with a single family of white 
people ; they had nothing to fear. 

* But,” said Piet, “since I have been 
here I have seen another whiteman. He 
watched me at work froma distance. Do 
you know who he was ?” 

The old Kafir listened to him with a 
sedulous attention. “It is said,” he 
answered, ‘‘that white men have been 
seen hereabouts. My grandfather saw 
them, and his father. But I have never 
seen them.” 

Piet stared at 
father?” he cried. 
yesterday.” 

The old Kafir nodded. “It is a tale 
that is told,” he said. “A very old tale. 
White men came from yonder ”—his lean 
finger waved to the darkling sea, south- 
wards—“‘ travelling on the water in a Fe 
he paused for a word. 

“A ship,” said Piet. “I know.” 

The old man nodded. ‘“ This was in 
the old times, before we Men had come 
to this country,” he went on; “ when 
white men were dreams. Here their— 
ships halted; and that same night, the 
great wind of the year drove down on 
them. It was a wind that struck men 
as with a club and killed them; it 
lifted the sea as mowers lift hay, and 
stacked it high on the veldt, so that here, 
where we sit, was all water, and the shore 
was a mile inland. And with the water, 


him. “Your grand- 
“ But—I saw him 





the wind carried their—ship, plunging 
and turning like a cow in a torrent; when 
the sea went back to its place, it stood 
here on the land, great and wonderful, 
With its white men swarming about it. 
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That iron at which you were sweating was 
the hook with which they held their— 
ship in one place.” 

Evening had come upon them while 
they talked ; its shadows were vast over 
the sea and the shore, and the old Kafir’s 
strong face was lit by the leaping fire at 
which they sat. Piet looked over his 
shoulder at the darkling dome of the 
night, under which they sat in a hush of 
solitude. 

‘ Ves,” he said ; ‘‘and what became of 
them ?” 

The old Kafir spread his hands asunder 
before him. 

“Who can tell?” he answered. “ ‘They 
were killed, of course ; the Kafirs who 
had escaped to the hills came back 
and made war on them. It lasted a 
while, for the white men fought cleverly ; 
but in the end there was a creeping by 
night, a narrowing ring of assegais, the 
hush of stealth, and last the roar of the 
warcry anda charge. The Kafirs thronged 
on that ship like ants on a carrion ; in the 
middle of it the white men put fire to 
their powder, and all the ship and the 
fighters vanished in a spring of fire. Yes, 
all the white men were killed, but. still 
they have been seen, slinking through the 
hills and returning by the stream. ‘They 
were killed, but who is to say what 
became of them?” 

‘The four Boers looked at one another ; 
their breath came short and harsh. Piet 
recalled all that sense of strangeness with 
which the sight of the man by the stream 
had filled him; the growing night was 
suddenly dangerous and fearful. 

Klein Piet turned to the old Kafir, 
* All this was very long ago ?” he said. 

The Kafir considered, with a forefinger 
that calculated on the fingers of his other 
hand. 

“My grandfather was old,” he said— 
“so old that he was blind. And Aes 
grandfather had heard it as a tale of olden 
times.” 

Piet was still in thrall to the awe of the 
thing. 

“Then I saw a spirit?” he demanded. 

The old Kafir shrugged, and a silence 
fell between them all. Jan and Andries 
had understood less than the half of what 
was said, but the ill-ease reached them 
like a contagion, and they sat very 
close together, their eyes wide open and 
quick. 

Piet was about to ask further questions, 
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when Jan suddenly gripped his brother 
and started. 

*¢ Hark!” he cried. “ What is that ?” 

The quick alarm strung them all to 
tenseness ; only the old Kafir cocked his 
eyebrow humorously and spat into the 
fire. ‘lhe others rested where they sat, 
straining their ears. 

“There!” cried Jan again. 

It was a dull noise of metal on metal 
that they heard—a muffled ring and clink ; 
it sounded again and again. 

“Some one is cutting at the chain,” 
said Piet hoarsely. 

“Tt is they,” said Klein Piet. 

Susanna’s hand stole into Piet’s arm ; 
he had almost forgotten that she was 
sitting a little behind him, so still had she 
been. But the touch of her hand made 
him the equal of his terrors; the man 
with a wife to shield cannot afford fears. 
He pressed her hand and rose to his 
feet. 

“We are shivering like old women 
round a death-bed,” he said. ‘“ Klein 
Piet, get your rifle; we will see who is 
mending our work for us.” 

Klein Piet obeyed, swallowing to ease 
his tight throat; the old Kafir rose too, 
and the three of them went forth from the 
light of the fires and across the crisp grass 
to that dark pit where yet the “clink, 
clink” of the unseen work was sounding. 
Piet and his son walked abreast, the Kafir 
a little behind them ; his bare feet were 
soundless as he strode. ‘The Boer was 
conscious of no fear, only of a strange 
lightening of his senses and a pricking in 
his skin such as he had known when he 
had lain on his rifle at night waiting for a 
charge of Kafirs. As they went, the sound 
of the hammers grew clearer, till they 
could pick out the heavy note of the great 
sledge and the lighter cadence of the top- 
mall. ‘hey halted by an end of bush to 
mark the steady ring of them and make 
sure of their breath; the old Kafir went 
on a few paces. 

‘So the tale was true,” they heard him 
say; and then Piet sprang out, with 
Klein Piet at his heels, flung up his gun, 
and fired at the pit. The smoke of the 


shot blew back into their faces ; its noise, 
peremptory and sudden, thrust their alert 
faculties from their poise ; an effort was 
needed ere they saw clear again. 
pit was empty. 
“What did you see?” cried Klein Piet. 
“T don’t know,” answered Piet. ‘I 


The 
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I don’t know. Let us go 
they—have done to the 


thought—but 
and what 
chain.” 

Klein Piet had his tinderbox in his 
pocket ; by the light he made they both 
bent to look at the link on the ground. 

“Tt is deeper,” said Klein Piet. “The 
cut is half through the iron.” 

They went back to the camp in a 
silence of utter bewilderment. To his 
wife’s look and the questions of the 
younger boys, Piet only answered that he 
had found no one. ‘The old Kafir had 
gone off without a word to his place 
among Piet’s Kafirs, and presently Susanna 
moved off to her bed in the wagon. _ Piet 
packed Jan and Andries off after her, 
and remained smoking by the fire with 
Klein Piet opposite him. 

‘“Now,” said Klein Piet, when 
were alone, ‘‘ what was it you saw ?” 

Piet took the pipe from his lips, and 
gazed at him across the fire. 

“As sure as death,” he said, “I saw 
the pit swarming with men like birds over 
a wheat-field. And you?” 

‘I saw it too,” answered Klein Piet. 
“And the men with the hammers—they 
were naked to the waist, and hairy like 
baboons.” 

‘They stared at each other stupidly, 
half-aghast at the knowledge they shared. 
Their faces, in the firelight, were white 
and hard. 

“ Have we trekked too far?” said Piet, 
almost in a whisper. ‘Can a man trek 
to hell? God, there are those hammers 
again !” 

Clink, clink! they sounded, pounding 
away in the night, clear and even as the 
ticking of a clock. 

“They will have it cut by morning,” 
whispered Klein Piet. “ What will happen 
then ?” 

Piet was listening to the sounds, with 
his pipe poised in front of his mouth. 
He shook his head. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, ‘“ But 
we will see. Klein Piet, you and I will 
keep the drand-wacht to-night. If any- 
thing is to happen, we will be awake 
for it.” 

‘“Ves, father,” answered Klein Piet 
mechanically, and then the talk between 
them dropped. On either side of the fire 
they sat in long stages of silence, listening 
to the hammers plying in the night, their 
noise making a rhythm above the slow 
murmur of the water on the beach. A 


see 


they 








“*Allemachtig! Its a ship!’ he cried.’ 
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little wind got up, blowing from the north ; 
it carried the scent of the seaweed and 
the damp sand io their nostrils, and fanned 
their smouldering fire to a clearer glow. 
Somewhere in the bush a jackal sobbed 
like a lost child; the wood-ash clicked 
and rustled as it burned out and settled 
down. And through it all, like the domi- 
nant of a harmony, the hammers spoke 
their unceasing clink, and the darkness 
stirred like a windy arras. 

Perhaps the rhythm lulled him some- 
what, perhaps he was but sunk in a 
deeper thought; but Piet did not notice 
his son spring to his feet. Klein Piet 
shook him from his stupor; he came back 
to himself, and to the agitated face of the 
young man leaning over him. 

“The hammers have ceased. 
shouted !” 

Klein Piet gabbled the words with lips 
that puckered and sagged in an ague 
of excitement. The elder man_ rose 
forthwith. 

“ Now we shall see,” he said. 

He went down to crawl under one of 
the wagons into the open, but remained 
on his knees under it. Klein Piet, on 
all fours at his side, shivered and gulped. 
Their eyes wrestled with the baffling 
dark, and their pulses checked and 
raced, for something was moving out 
yonder. They could see but the loom 
of a great bulk, a blackness blacker than 
the night, something vast and tall—and 
it moved. As their eyes grew familiar 
with the darkness, they could see plainly 
that it moved ; it seemed to slide slowly. 
Then, delicate, but quite clear, some 
voice called and others answered. ‘The 
sliding bulk took on an outline ; it made 
a vague tracery against the faint sky as 
it neared them; each instant it was 
plainer to see. Piet, intent, every faculty 
set like a cocked pistol, noted a long 
flank, a tall, window-pierced structure 
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that sloped. --Qld-pitetures and forgotten 
names fermented in his memory. 

*Allemachtig! It’s a ship!” he cried, 

Superbly she passed them, that lost 
galleon of the young world, slipped from 
her age-long anchorage. Her high sides 
were a-bristle with her guns; her sails 
were sheeted, and her head was to the 
east. ‘There was a great company of men 
on board of her; on her high poop, 
rising like a citadel, a little group of them 
was black and busy. As she passed 
down the beach she dipped and lifted 
like a burthened ship in a seaway. It 
was then Klein Piet had his moment 
of madness. Suddenly he screamed like 
a girl, and began to scramble forward. 

“Wait for me!” he cried. “I will go 
with you. Tam a sailor, too.” 

He would have run down towards her, 
but Piet grasped him and held on. He 
struggled, and they rolled together on 
the grass, fighting with one another. 
Then Klein Piet ceased as suddenly as 
he had begun. 

‘‘T am better now,” he gasped, and 
Piet let him rise. 

They stood up together and gazed 
seaward. A squall was blowing in from 
the east, thick and black, with a gleam 
of white water under it. Was it a sail 
they saw, a ship that heeled to the brisk 
wind and was screened from sight by 
the rain? ‘They crawled back under the 
wagon as the first wetness lit on their 
faces, and sat there together. 

“If you tell me you sawa ship,” said 
Piet suddenly, ‘I will call you a liar.” 

“Ves,” said Klein Piet. ‘I must be 
a liar, for I saw one.” 

When Oom Piet finished this tale, he 
was wont to knock out his pipe on the 
heel of his boot. 

“ But in the morning, when we went 
back to our work,” he always added, 
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‘there was the chain—cut through ! 


NIGHT ON THE DESERT. 


a. 


daytime he followed through endless hot marches 
The trail of a plodding desire ; 


Now with night he has lost the fierce fever of getting, 
Adrowse by his dull-embered fire. 


Immeasurable silences compass him over ; 
His body grows one with the streams 
Of sands that slide and whisper around him, 
The stars call his soul: and he dreams. 
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BOUT three-quarters of a league 
from Lannion, on the Léguier, 
that pretty musical stream whose 

calm surface reflects some of the love- 
liest spots in all Brittany, stands the old 
mill of Keryel, with its mossy roof and 
ivy-mantled tower, from which every 
morning fly clouds of pigeons. ‘The two 
great water-wheels, cut in massive oak, 
are still solid and capable of doing good 
work without groaning, in spite of their 
hundred years of labour. At the time 
of my story they were yet new, these 
brave wheels, yellow with the colour of 
freshly sawn wood. 

It was the spring of 1793, one Saturday 
in April, or, as it was then called, “un 
Sextidi de Germinal.” Rain had fallen 
during the day, but now, as it drew to- 
ward evening, a wind had risen, chasing 
away the clouds, so that in the newly 
washed sky there remained but a few 
scattered white flecks. 

“ All the washing is done,” said Master 
Jean Derrien, the miller, in his picturesque 
way, ‘‘and the sheets are hanging out 
to dry. Still, I think it is very likely 
that Dom Karis will reach us soaked to 
the skin. Make up a_ good fire, 
Mar’Yvonne.” 

Standing just outside the door in his 
shirt-sleeves, he watched the new-born 
verdure sprinkled with drops of rain that, 
in the setting sun, sparkled like thousands 
of jewels. 

He was a lusty fellow, was Master Jean 
Derrien, square of head, square of hip, 
square of all his body, jovial moreover, 
and preserving a taste for laughter even 
in those troublous times. 

sehind him, in the kitchen, his wife, 
Mar'Yvonne, kept passing to and fro, 
making preparations for supper. Little 
and thin was Mar’Yvonne, as she trotted 
about with the light step of a mouse. 

“ Don’t worry yourself,” said she, ‘‘ Dom 
Karis will find a clear fire and some hot 
Soup when he comes. I only hope that 


he has met nothing worse than the storm 
on his road.” 

“There, there,” answered the miller, 
“though the old rector is as gentle as 
a sheep, he knows well enough how to 
play the fox when it comes to putting the 
wolves off the scent.” 

Suddenly he shaded his eyes, and 
peered into the distance toward the east, 
crying as he did so: 

“Well, may I be damned, if I don’t 
see him coming down from Saint Thécle 
disguised as a beggar.” 

“That is no reason for swearing, Jean 
Derrien !” remarked Mar’Yvonne in her 
quiet voice. She hastened toward the 
hearth, threw an armful of chips on the 
fire, and began skimming the soup, which 
was simmering in the big saucepan. As 
for the miller, he went off whistling to 
meet the venerable Dom Karis. 


Il. 

A priest of the old school, this Dom 
Karis, former Rector of Ploubezre. Like 
most of the lesser Breton clergy, he had 
been one of the first to hail the dawn 
of the Revolution as the signal of a new 
era of justice and generous equality. 

“Tt is God’s will!” he had cried from 
the height of his pulpit in a noted sermon 
he had preached on the Sunday following 
the taking of the Bastille. People joked 
him about it later, when affairs took such 
a course that the very principals in whose 


name the movement had come _ into 
being were done away with. 
“Ah,” they would say, “you have 


” 


changed your mind, Dom Karis! 

But the old priest would answer, ‘‘ Not 
at all, not at all! I brought her to the 
font, and I am proud to own it! If she 
has not turned out so well as she pro- 
mised, it is no fault of mine.” 

He refused to take the oath, but covid 
not be persuaded to emigrate. His 
bishop, Mgr. le Mintier, pressed him to 
join him in his flight, but the old priest 
replied simply, and perhaps a little 
ironically : 
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“A bishop may be able to leave. His 
connections with his diocese are only of a 
spiritual nature. But I have all my flock 
hanging on to my skirts ; even if I wished 
to shake them off they would not leave 
go.” 

He quitted his presbytery to leave it 
open to his revolutionary successor, but 
remained in the neighbourhood, unseen, 
yet ever present. 

He excelled in being everywhere yet 
nowhere. 

During the early days of the per- 
secution, as he called it, the zealous 
officers of the district had set some 
dozen “citizens ” on his track, with orders 
to bind him hand and foot and cast him 
into the town gaol. However, these 
citizens were received with so little favour 
in Ploubezre that they hastened back to 
Lannion as quickly as their legs would 
carry them, swearing that they had seen 
more than thirty-six thousand stars,* but 
not the shadow of Dom Karis. So they 
finished where they ought to have begun, 
and left the old man in peace. 

He was almost seventy years of age, 
but still active, young, and lively. By 
day and by night, through wind, hail, 
and sunshine, he hastened backwards 
and forwards through his parish, seeming 
positively ubiquitous. He baptized here, 
heard confessions there, administered 
extreme unction somewhere else, ven- 
turing everywhere, hastening along the 
roads, crossing the hedges with his long, 
unwearying legs, disguised now as a mason, 
now as a Singer, or again as a hawker of 
books, the wafer hidden away between 
the pages of some revolutionary song- 
book. 

Sometimes he would say, with a touch 
of priestly levity, “Thanks to me, my 
successor cannot have a great deal to do. 
I think he might have the goodness to 
take care of my roses during my absence.” 

For the old homeless, wandering priest 
only regretted his presbytery because of a 
beautiful collection of roses he possessed 
—the one luxury he had ever allowed 
himself. It distressed him greatly to see 
them neglected by the priest who now 
occupied his dear old home. One day 
he could not refrain from pushing open 
the worm-eaten door of the enclosure by 
the churchyard that served as the presby- 
tery garden. Pruning-knife in hand, he 
entered, and found his brother priest 
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reading in the open air, sitting among the 
coarse grass that was ripening as though 
it were in a field. 

“You have a magnificent plantation of 
roses there, citizen.” 

“* Really !” said the other indifferently. 

“Yes, they are splendid; but if you 
don’t take care each of these rascals will 
be going back to his wild state.” 

“Ah!” 

“TI tell you so, on the word of a 
gardener.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” 

‘“‘T want you to prune them, of course ! 
From what I can see, there are some 
which it would be quite a sin to lose !” 

“ You preach your own saint, gardener,” 

“No, citizen, I do not ; and if you will 
allow me, I will prove it to you, for I 
will prune your roses for the love of my 
trade.” 

Hip! Houp! . There lay the 
useless briars, and Dom Karis went away 
well pleased, while next summer the roses 
bloomed luxuriantly : such was the man 
toward whom Jean Derrien, the miller of 
Keryel, was making his way. 

They met a few steps from the rustic 
alms-box where, even to-day, the pilgrims 
are accustomed to deposit their alms upon 
first setting foot on Saint Thécle’s land, 
before they turn into the path that leads 
across meadows to her chapel. 

Dom Karis was certainly quite un- 
recognisable to any but one of his faithful 
followers. A felt hat, the once jaunty 
brim of which now drooped from long 
usage and the inclemency of the Breton 
weather, cast a safe shade over his thin 
face, burnt and tanned with the open air. 
Three-quarters of his visage was hidden 
by a bristly beard, and his naked feet 
were thrust into sabots stuffed with 
straw. A sheepskin waistcoat more or 
less covered his shoulders ; while, held 
by a piece of cord round the waist, he 
wore wide cloth breeches, patched with 
scraps of many-coloured cloth. On his 
back he carried his beggar’s knapsack. 

“ How well you are disguised, Mon- 


sieur the Rector,” cried the miller 
cheerily. 
“Hush,” said the priest; “call me 


Yann Divalo as long as we are out of 
doors.” 
“Oh, once you are in the fields of 
Keryel mill there is nothing to fear.” 
“That is where you make the mistake,” 
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replied Dom Karis quickly ; “‘ but come, 
let us get in, and I will tell you what 
I mean.” 

As soon as he was seated in the milier’s 
chair at the fireside before the enormous 
blaze which Mar’Yvonne had reverently 
prepared for him, he began. 

“You live in a very sheltered corner 
here, and the tic-tac of your mill prevents 
your hearing the sounds of the world 
without. But I, who travel about the 
roads, and whose business it now is to be 
incessantly on the watch, like a savage, 
learn all the news. It is bad news! At 
this very moment a company of men 
from Etampes are out searching the 
country. They are rough folk, lawless 
and irreligious, and they sack, burn, and 
kill without mercy. ‘They are smashing 
the statues of the saints and turning our 
Calvaries into heaps of pebbles ; but their 
great delight is to lay hands on a refractory 
priest. I hear that only a few leagues off 
they roasted one as though he had been a 
sucking-pig. I do not think they ate him, 
however! ‘The brutes have my name and 
are hunting for me; in fact, one of their 
detachments is on its way to Ploubezre 
now. I went up to the sergent this 
morning and asked him for alms, and he 
shook me by the collar, saying : 

“Discover the place where the so- 
called Dom Karis is hiding and you shall 
have a thousand francs.’ 

“* Ah!’ said I, ‘if only I had known 


that sooner! Still, beggars like myself 
have good noses ; I shall very likely be 


able to pick up the trail.’ 

*“*T hope you may,’ answered the man, 
‘and in the meantime have a drink’ ; and 
he handed me a cup of wine, which I 
drank to his health.” 

““Poor Monsieur the rector!” sighed 
Mar’Yvonne, clasping her hands. 

“Oh, no,” replied Dom Karis, “the 
wine was by no means bad; it quite set 
me up... but let me goon. About noon I 
was just setting off to come here, as I had 
promised, when a group of soldiers passed 
me at the top of the pine wood, near the 
entrance to the town. 

“* Stop, here is that beggar we met this 
morning,’ said one of them, the same 
who had given me the wine. ‘ Hullo, 
old man, is this the way to Keryel ?’ 

“* Keryel Mill?’ 

win fh 

““*T am going there myself. 
you the way if you like.’ 


T’ll show 
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“** Oh, that’s not necessary ; I only want 
to know if we’re on the right road.’ And, 
with a wink, he added, ‘ Remember, friend, 
the reward is a thousand francs ; only take 
care to keep ahead of us.’ 

*** Ho, ho!’ said I, ‘ you travel quicker 
than I; but it’s very likely I shall find 
out the whereabouts of Dom Karis before 
you do.’ 

*¢ Well, we shall 
sergent. 

“And upon that they turned away 
laughing and joking. I expected to find 
them here when I arrived, and was 
agreeably surprised when Jean Derrien 
came to meet me looking as usual. They 
probably thought it better to make one 
or two detours right and left to search 
Lezguern and Kerbastion ; but you must 
expect them at any moment.” 

“Gracious goodness!” exclaimed the 
miller’s wife, ‘Sand here have I been 
telling all the neighbours that you intend 
to celebrate the Easter Mass here to- 
night.” 

** But that was understood between us, 
was it not, Mar’Yvonne?” asked the 
rector quietly. 

* But how shall 
come ?” 

“T have not told you to warn them, 
Mar’ Yvonne.” 

“What! Surely you cannot imagine 
that all these people can go backwards 
and forwards at that time of the night 
without the soldiers noticing them? I 
suppose it is your death you want to 
bring about, sir?” 

“Neither my death 
that of any of my flock. Do not disturb 
yourself, Mar’Yvonne. I have thought 
it all over, and we are going to talk 
about it, Jean and I; I feel sure that 
everything will go right. The only thing 
that you need trouble yourself about is 
to keep a-good face before these people 
of Etampes. Let them have plenty to 
eat, and still more to drink, and for the 
rest . . . God will help us!” ‘Then, turn- 
ing to the miller, he said: “I am quite 
dry now, Jean, and it is a lovely evening ; 
what say you to a turn in the garden?” 
And they went out into the grey cool of 
the falling dusk. 


see!’ replied the 


I warn them not to 


nor yours, nor 


III. 


When at the end of half an hour they 
returned, Jean Derrien was rubbing his 
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hands and a mischievous look was spark- 
ling in his bright eyes. All the house- 
hold was seated waiting for supper: a 
mill-boy, a servant girl, and a little 
cow-herd, and Mar’Yvonne had already 
warned them of what had happened. 

“ Now,” said Jean Derrien, “ whatever 
I may ask, don’t show any surprise.” 

“We understand,” mumbled the mill- 
boy, with his nose in his bowl ; and every- 
body went on eating quickly and silently. 

Then the litle cow-herd went out to 
see after his beasts, and came running 
back almost directly saying that some 
drunken men were coming down the 
path by the river, singing a French 
song. _ ‘hese were, of course, the soldiers 
from Etampes, three of whom had drunk 
a good deal more than was good for 
them. ‘The only one who preserved any 
control over himself was the  sergent. 
“Where is the miller?” cried he in a 
rough voice as he came up to the door. 

“T am the miller,” said Master Jean 
Derrien, rising. 

“Oh, well, you’ll have to put us up 
to-night.” 

“We are all at your service, citizen 
officer; you and your men can have such 
beds as we possess. But no doubt you 
are cold and would like to warm your- 
selves. Perhaps, also, you are hungry and 
thirsty ; if so, pray eat and drink. My 
house is yours, citizen.” 

“Not badly spoken,” said the officer in 
a mollified tone; ‘‘ but let me tell you 
that your house is looked upon with 
suspicion.” 

“Who suspects it? Some of my bad 
debtors, perhaps, whose corn I have re- 
fused to grind.” 

“We'll talk about that later. 
citizen’s wife, lay our places for us.” 

As the sergent went up to the fire he 
recognised Dom Karis, who rose from 
the arm-chair where he was seated to 
make way for him. 

“Ah, there you are then, beggar ?” ob- 
served the soldier. 

“Yes,” replied the rector, “the Mill 
of Keryel is a hospitable place. When- 
ever I pass this way I always find my 
straw bed ready for me in the stable.” 
He spoke in a loud voice, and then, in 
a lower tone, he whispered in the officer's 
ear : 

“ | have discovered something. Come 
to me as soon as you can in the building 
where they put me up. Make an excuse 


Now, 


that you want to see where you are going 
to sleep.” And, having said good-night all 
round, Dom Karis left the room. 

The stable to which the priest made 
his way was situated at the further end of 
the farm-yard. It was a spacious building, 
the interior of which was just now singu- 
larly clean. ‘The few animals that were 
in it had been shut off in one corner, so 
that it seemed rather like an empty barn 
than a stable, save for the freshly spread 
bracken which covered the ground. In 
an angle opposite that in which the cows 
were standing, a waggon turned wrong 
side up formed a kind of table, on 
which a piece of linen was stretched as 
though to dry. Dom Karis took a bundle 
of straw from the rack, and, placing his 
knapsack beneath his head by way of a 
pillow, lay down. Then, telling his beads 
in his pocket, he waited. 

He was not kept long before the light 
of a horn lantern cast a red glow in the 
darkness outside. 

“ Beggar !” cried a voice softly. 

“Here I am, officer.” 

“Well, what is it?” asked the soldier, 
letting the latch of the door fall with a 
click. 

“Dom Karis is here ; I am as certain 
of it as that my name is Yann Divalo!” 
declared the priest. ‘‘We have but to 
scize him. Still, we shall have to be care- 
ful, for if we give the slightest warning of 
what we are about he will slip through 
our fingers like an eel. And _ really, 
citizen officer, your men, being in the 
condition they are, seem to me more 
likely to spoil our game than to help 
us.” 

“Oh, Pll keep them quiet enough.” 

“Well, that’s something! Sutil. we 
must do more than keep quiet. Will you 
undertake to watch all night long in a 
place I will point out to you?” 

“Only tell me where it is !” 

“Come with me, then; but first you 
must put out your light.” 

Dom Karis glided out of the stable, 
and all along the wall, insisting on the 
most minute precautions, and behind him 
crept the sergent, the litter with which 
the yard was filled stifling the sound of 
their footsteps. 

They crossed a stile, took a narrow 
path that wound along close beside the 
river, and presently began to hear a great 
noise of water. 

‘Stop !” said the priest. “ That is the 
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dam; we must get across to the other 
side. Are you sure-footed?” — 

“Goon!” growledthe man from Etampes, 
between his teeth. Asa matter of fact, 
he felt extremely uneasy at having to face 
the broad sheet of dark water that was 
falling over the dam with such a noise, 
but he was none the less determined to 
see the thing through to an end. 

Here and there, at the distance of a 
stride from each other, the tops of black 
glistening stones emerged from the water. 
‘The priest began jumping lightly from one 
to another of these, and was soon on the 
opposite bank. But he had to wait some 
time for his companion. More than once 
the soldier threatened to lose his balance, 
and when at last he reached dry land he 
gave a deep sigh of relief. 

Now just opposite the two men rose a 
kind of rocky promontory, over-grown 
with tufts of gorse and genista. 

“Come,” said the priest, 
almost there.” 

And, clinging to rough bits of granite, 
roots, and branches, he began clambering 
upward. With a good deal of swearing 
the sergent followed, and, after a difficult 
climb, they reached the summit. There, 
on a platform of rock, were the ruined 
walls of some old feudal dwelling.  Lift- 
ing a thick curtain of ivy, Dom Karis 
showed the officer the gaping opening of 
a postern door, and within it the first few 
steps of a subterranean staircase. 

* There !” exclaimed the priest. “The 
little cow-herd at the mill tells me that 
the so-called rector has been in_ hiding 
down there for nearly a week. The 
peasants round about bring him his food 
at night, somewhere about two o'clock in 
the morning. It is then that he ventures 
out. Keep a good watch, and you are sure 
to catch him. But mind you wait till he 
gets outside, otherwise he will soon dis- 
appear into the dark underground maze 
of which he knows all the exits, but where 
you will certainly be buried alive if he 
once gets a notion that you are after him. 
So take care, and be patient and watchful! 
And now, for the time being, we will go 
back to the mill. You had better pretend 


“we are 


to lie down with your men in the kitchen, 
and about midnight, when everybody is 
asleep, you can slip out and come here 
again.” 

“And how about you?” asked 
sergent, rather puzzled. 

“What do you mean ?” 


the 
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“You are not coming with me?” 

““Why, of course that would never do. 
It would be the very way to spoil the 
whole plan. If they missed me from my 
straw bed the alarm would be given at 
once, and the priest would be warned. 
Besides, think of the revenge they would 
take on me for wishing to give Dom Karis 
up to you! I have no fancy for being 
cut up into little bits, or thrown into 
the water, with a stone tied round my 
neck.” 

Saying this, the pretended beggar 
started off once more down the slope, the 
soldier following him. 

“And now,” exclaimed Dom Karis, as 
soon as they had crossed the Léguier, 
“we will separate. Take the path that 
lies by the river; the light from the 
windows of the mill will serve you as 
a beacon. Good-night, and good luck to 
you.” 

rv, 

The old rector had been back in the 
stable some time whcn he heard some 
one tapping gently at the door, and on 
going to open it found the little cow- 
herd. 

*“* Master Jean sent me,” whispered the 
boy; “She told me to say that all is 
going well. The sergent has started off 
again to the place you showed him, and 
his three men are all dead drunk, and 
snoring like the euphonium in church !” 

“The Lord be praised! What hour is 
it?” 

** Just after midnight.” 

“Then it is time we began. 
to finish getting ready.” 

The old man put his hand in his knap- 
sack and drew out a brass crucifix, a pyx, 
an alb, and flasks containing the wine 
to be consecrated. iverything was 
placed on the turned-up waggon, which 
had to serve in place of an altar. Then 
the shepherd-boy ran out and came back 
with two long pine-candles, which were 
lighted in place of wax. 

“The people are waiting in the wood,” 
said he. 

“Good! Tell Jean Derrien to give 
the signal,” said the priest, who was 
already in his vestments. 

A few moments later the long strident 
“ Hou” of an owl sounded through the 
deep silence of the night, and the forms 
of men, women, young boys, and girls 
began growing out of the deep shadows. 


Help me 













































“Come in! come in!” said Master Jean 
and Mar’Yvonne, “ there is room for every 
one.” And soon the barn was quite full. 

At the far end the cows woke up and 
raised their solemn faces wonderingly. 

Then Dom Karis, turning toward the 
congregation, reminded them in a few 
brief words of the solemn nature of 
the great Easter Festival. After that 
Mass was celebrated, the little cow-boy 
acting as acolyte, and serving, while a 
group of young girls entoned the Alle- 
luias. A sense of quiet thoughtfulness 
seemed to hover over all, so that the 
miseries of that sad time were almost 
forgotten. On all faces and in all souls 
shone the glad light of bygone Easter 
Days, in spite of the dark night and the 
rude surroundings. 

At the elevation of the Host the boy 
rang a little bell that was worn by one 
of the mill horses... and then the 
Communion began. Old and young came 
one by one to receive the Host from the 
hands of the old priest. He blessed 
them, and, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, said : 

“T call you to witness that I have 
always tried, as far as in me lay, to act 
for your eternal welfare. I know not 
what the future may have in store for me. 
May my memory be sweet to you, and may 
God’s will be done! Depart in peace.” 

As soon as he found himself alone with 
the miller he said : 

“You must come with me, Master 
Jean. I have still one duty to perform, 
which is to relieve the man I put as 
sentinel on Roc’h Vran.” 

And, as Jean Derrien cried out in re- 
monstrance : 

“Nay, it must be done; let us start 
at once. If not, before evening your 
mill will be burned to the ground, and 
you and yours put to death. 


A LOVE 


Y love’s a seed that in my garden grows: 
I know not how it found its shelter 
there, 
Whether it travelled on the wind that blows 
Or with sweet bees came humming through 
the air. 
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The pale dawn was beginning to shine 
in the depths of the sky when the rector 
and the miller arrived on the granite 
platform. ‘They found the _ sergent 
crouching beside the doorway struggling 
to keep himself awake. 

“Well?” inquired Dom Karis with a 
smile. 

*“T have seen nothing and_ heard 
nothing,” grumbled the soldier. Then, 
noticing the priest’s smile, his - fingers 
began playing round the trigger of his 
flint lock as he muttered, “ Perhaps you 
have been making game of me.” 

“No; I promised to deliver up Dom 
Karis to you—you shall be satisfied. But 
stop! Where are those thousand francs?” 

The soldier drew a dirty scrap of paper 
out of his pocket. 

“That is all right ; give the money to 
this man,” continued the rector, pointing 
to the miller. Then, as the soldier hesi- 
tated, not grasping his meaning, ‘‘I am 
Dom Karis,” he said in his quiet voice. 

Then, turning to Jean Derrien, who, 
silent and pale as a corpse, was taking 
part in the scene, he said to him in Breton: 
“Take it im remembrance of me, and 
later, when better times return to Brittany, 
have a stone Calvary put up on the place 
where I fall.” 

You will find that Calvary beside the 
high road that leads from Lannion to 
Plouaret, just at the angle of a field. 
‘There, every year, at the coming of Easter, 
the banks are starred with blood-red 
primroses. The cross is massive and 
rude, bearing neither name nor date, but 
the people of Ploubezre never pass with- 
out kneeling reverently before it, for it is 
called Kroaz Dom Karis, and more than 
one old woman in the neighbourhood 
believes that the Rector Martyr was 
crucified upon it. 


LYRIC. 


I know not why it chose my garden-plot, 

When others sweeter were with flower and 
tree ; 

Whether I sighed for Love, and knew it 
not, 

Or whether Love had need awhile of me. 


I know not how ’twill deck my garden-ways, 
What buds will open to the wind and sky - 
Maybe a flower to sweeten all my days, 
Maybe a thorn to rend me till I die. 


AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 
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“1 fain would probe this matter to its deeps.” 
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“For deeply / distrust it.” 
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“Swaying from side to side came the ‘Londoner.’ ‘Whar-r-r-r!' she roared, and was past.” 








THE BARFORD “SNAKE.” 


A TALE OF THE “FLYING LONDONER.” 


BY EDGAR 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


VERY railway man knows the 
Barford “Snake.” There isn’t 


one of us on the road that can 
hear the very words without shuddering. 
It has brought bad luck enough to a 
hundred poor souls, as 1 well know, and 
might have added me to its list of dead 
and crippled and mad victims, but for 
the strange fact that down in Bymouth, 
where I went to school, the teacher 
knocked a whole chapter of Shakespeare’s 
play, Judius Cesar, into my thick head. 
How I used to curse Wednesdays !— 
that was poetry day at our board school — 
when I had to stand up before the class 
and stammer and stutter those words, to 
me without sense or meaning. 

When the time came for me to go into 
the engine shed at ‘l'rentbury and change 
my books for a bundle of cotton waste, 
and my atlas for the Manual for Fire- 
men, 1 felt a great load drop from my 
mind, and, in my fancy, I kicked Jaudius 
Cesar from one end of the fitters’ shop 
to the other. 

I didn’t know much about Barford in 
those days. I’d heard drivers and _fire- 
men grumble and grouse about it, but it 
had not earned its reputation then. What 
was wrong about Barford, was the road 
in and out! If you want to get a rough 
idea of what it was like, you’ve got to put 
three “s’s” end to end like this~+~~ 
and remember that the whole distance they 
represent is about three-quarters of a 
mile, to realise what it meant to drivers. 
It was dead slow driving from end to end, 
and it spoilt the finest non-stop run in 
England, for it was a company order that 
no train should run through Barford 
Junction. 

The Barford Snake—as we called it— 
had a curious history. 

The Great Radial was one of the 
first roads to be built, and, at the time, 
there was a lot of opposition. It seems 
strange to us up-to-date folks that olden 
people should try to stop railway building, 
but so it was, and the bitterest enemy the 
rail had in the country round Barford 


WALLACE. 


was a chap named Germott: a regular 
savage fellow he was; said that railroads 
would ruin the country, and when the 
company came to him and offered to 
buy his land, he not only flatly refused, 
but induced other landowners to do the 
same. They tried (the company) all 
sorts of legal methods of making him 
quit, but he was protected with freeholds 
and every kind of ancient rights, and they 
couldn’t get round him. He was only a 
young chap at that time, full of energy, 
and he worked his hardest to keep the 
railway out of Barford. He might have 
succeeded, too, only one or two of the 
men who had promised to support him 
turned traitor and sold their lands, and 
the consequence was that the company 
was just able to get a road into Barford 
and out again; but it was a devilish road 
to make, for it had to twist and turn and 
dodge in and out to avoid Farmer Ger- 
mott’s lands. 

He never forgave the Great Radial 
for outwitting him. For years and years 
he fought the company in the courts and 
out of the courts for damage to crops by 
fire, trespass by employees, damage to 
stock by fright: there wasn’t a single sin 
that the railway company didn’t commit. 
Sometimes he would succeed, for juries 
were very prejudiced against railways in 
those days, and it wasn’t a very difficult 
matter to get a verdict—at least, so I’ve 
heard Mr. Dash, the Company solicitor, 
say. 

But as often as he won, he lost, and 
even when he got damages against the 
railway, they were all swallowed up in 
legal expenses. 

It became a perfect mania with him, 
fighting the company, and it was the 
talk of the country that he was ruining 
himself in his desire for revenge. He 
got as near ruin as he could, and that 
made him the more bitter. Then he took 
up with a girl from Ouseleigh named 
Lune—an elf of a wench all eyes and hair. 
Lune her name was, and she was well 
named, for there wasn’t one of the Lunes 
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that hadn’t a touch of madness some- 
where in them, from Cabel Lune, who be- 
came a celebrated fiddle-player in London, 
to Jim Lune, who did ten years’ for 
shooting.a gamekeeper. It was the worst 
kind of wife he could have had by all 
accounts, but he took her, and in course 
of time had three children, two of which 
died young, the third lived long enough 
to get married, then he died—killed on 
the railway by ill-luck, and there was an 
action at law, which was decided in 
favour of the company. Gwen Germott 
was born after her father’s death, and 
lived with her mother and grandfather on 
the farm, this side Barford. 

In course of time the mother died— 
old Dame Germott went to glory twenty 
years ago—and this old man and his 
grand-daughter lived together in solitude, 
the man teaching the child his creed, the 
young one feeding the fires of hatred in 
her very ignorance. 

I mind the first time I ever saw them. 
It was the day I took my own engine out 
of the shed, and a proud day it was for 
me. ... “g7 Up” was the train, min- 
erals and empties to Barford, but for me 
it was the ‘* Flying Londoner,” and I trod 
on air. 

We pulled into Barford thirty seconds 
ahead of time, or rather we pulled up at 
the distance signal that stood at “ danger,” 
when my mate said: 

Dan, do you want to see the man who 
made the Barford Snake,” and pointed. 

‘They stood by a gate of a level crossing. 
The old man must have been nigh on 
seventy then, and the girl was a lanky, 
thin-legged girl with the same eyes as, 
from what I’ve heard, her grandmother 
had, big and black and solemn. ‘They 
stood hand in hand a strange picture : for 
the old man had a long white beard that 
reached below his waistcoat, and a shagg 
mane of white hair hanging over his 
collar. His face was pinched and scarred 
as though his fight with the railway had 
been a physical fight, and his thin hooked 
nose was more like the beak of a bird 
than a human feature. He saw us look- 
ing at him, and raised his fist passionately, 
and the girl followed suit, her thin little 
hands clenched and her small face all 
twisted with anger. 

**Curse you!” I heard him roar above 
the hissing of the exhaust, and just then 
the signal fell with a ‘‘clack” and I took 
“97” into the junction 
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A driver who has got his heart in his 
job as I had, and was as anxious to get 
on as I was, hadn’t got much time to 
worry his head about the feuds of a mad 
old farmer and his impish grandchild, but 
from time to time | heard of them, 
though I never saw either again for five 
years—an eventful five years for me. I 
rose rapidly, passing to slow passenger 
work and fast mail work, till I was 
chosen to run the “17 Up” one of the 
most important passenger services of the 
day. “17 Up” and “112 Down” on 
alternate days: this was the service I was 
chosen for, over the heads of older, and 
I dare say better, men. There was only 
one higher step I could take and that was 
to run the “ Flying Londonez,” but it was 
not a step I expected for many years, for 
three of the best drivers in England were 
engaged in that run. ‘They were all men 
at the top of their class, men who knew 
their engines as a mother knows her baby, 
who could hear above the roar and the 
thunder of their pounding machines 
every single part at its work, and knew 
instinctively the cause of every tiny ail- 
ment that affected her. 

The first definite news I got of the 
Germotts was that they had taken a house 
in Trentbury—they’d driven forty miles 
by trap sooner than come by railway. 

It was Bill Sanders, a fireman on one of 
the locals, who told me. 

“They've got religion,” he said, “at 
least the girl has.” 

“Starting a mission to railway men, I'll 
be bound,” said old Carter jokingly—old 
Carter was one of the drivers of the 
** Londoner.” 

There’s many a true word spoken in 
jest, and it turned out to be just as old 
Carter said. 

She held little meetings in a disused 
workshop in the town and sent round 
handbills to the fitters and the cleaners 
asking them to come. A good many 
went out of curiosity, although the district 
superintendent passed the word privately 
that no good could come of having any- 
thing to do with the Germotts. 

I did not go myself: from all accounts 
it wasn’t so much religion the Germotts 
had got, as spiritualism, and there’s no 
doubt at all about it, that, wherever she 
picked the jargon up, she had got it all 
at her fingers’ ends, and folk who went 
to scoff at her came away half-converted. 
They told me she had grown into a 
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beautiful woman, 
been one of the reasons our young sparks 


may 


found spiritualism so attractive. But it 
wasn’t only the young ones—the old 
fellows, staid sober men like Carter, were 
influenced. 

‘They say she spent hours struggling 
with old Carter, wrestling for his astral 
soul, or whatever you call it, only she 
and him and her arguments must have 
been mighty powerful, for when the old 
man left her house, he was as white as 
a sheet. I could name a dozen other 
men, Nick Fremlin, George Willowby, 
Dick Selby, who took up most powerfully 
witn this new-fangled business. 

I had half made up my mind to go 
to the little hall one evening and see and 
hear for myself, when something occurred 
to stop me, 

I pulled out of Barford one night on 
the down trip, went dead slow round the 
curves of the Snake, got “ All right” 
from the guard, and opened up for the 
last spin of forty miles. It was a beau- 
tiful night. There was a young moon, 
and the hoar frost glittered on hedge and 
field, as if some mighty hand had sprinkled 
the world with the dust of diamonds. 

We ran shrieking through Marborne 
and Mutwell, and struck the straight 
level road between the last station and 
Trentbury. Halfway home we saw the 
lights of the “Ilying Londoner” ahead, 
and I never realised so vividly why she got 
her name as I did that night—for,she 
came past us like a flash, and with a 
buffet of wind that nearly made me lose 
my balance. 

I looked back over the side of the cab 
and saw her red tail lights vanish, then 
looked at my mate. 

“What's wrong with old Carter—is he 
late ?” he asked. 

I looked at my watch. I was running 
to time, and was due to cross the 
“Londoner” at a point ten miles north 
of Trentbury. 

‘“He’s not late,” I said; ‘we don’t 
usually cross him so soon.” And it was 
not till ninety seconds later that we 
reached the little bridge where, day by 
day, year in and year out, as regular as 
clockwork, the “112” and the “ Flying 6” 
passed each other. 

Nothing upsets a railway man so much 
as to meet a train unexpectedly, and a 
train that is ahead of time is always 
unexpected. My mate did not speak till 
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‘Trentbury was in sight, then he turned 
his troubled face to me. 

‘‘Was there a director on board?” he 
asked ; but I shook my head, for 1 knew 
on our line that if the greatest man in 
the land were on board, it would make 
no difference in running time. 

We drew into the station, were un- 
coupled, and instantly got a clear road 
to the shed. 

I had my hand on the regulator when 
the shed signal swung to danger and the 
“three siding” lamps went green, then 
I heard my name shouted. 

T looked out of the cab. 

Somebody was running along the plat- 
form toward me. 

It was the district superintendent, and 
his face was the colour of ashes. 

He sprang on to the footplate. 

* Pull out!” he gasped. ‘“‘ Couple the 
breakdown. The ‘ Flying 6.’ . . .” 

“What ?” I whispered, and my heart 
almost stopped beating. 

‘**She’s a wreck at Barford,” he said, 
with almost a sob. 

A wreck at Barford ! 
the news. 

“She took the Snake at eighty miles 
an hour,” he groaned. ‘‘ Oh, my God!” 

Ten minutes later I was flying back 
to Barford with the breakdown train 
and a gang of about a hundred men. 
On the way I had time to mention the 
incident of passing the “ Londoner ” ninety 
seconds ahead of time. 

“That means he’d gained three minutes 
in twelve miles—it’s incredible, it’s un- 
thinkable !” said the superintendent. 
“Why, Carter is the steadiest man on 
the road.” 

I was silent. ‘The watch could not lie, 
and the superintendent knew it. In- 
credible or not, it was true. 

He gave me some information about 
the wreck—just as much as he had been 
able to get through. The “Flying 6” 
had run past the danger signals, both the 
‘* distant off” and the “ home.” 

“What was the engine ?” I asked. 

“*794—she wouldn’t go wrong,” he said; 
and, indeed, I knew there wasn’t an 
engine on the road less likely to play 
tricks than No. 794. 

I won’t describe to you the ghastly 
sight that met our eyes at Barford ; the 
engine crumpled like a piece of paper, 
the carriages splintered as if they were so 
many match-boxes, the horrible, silent 


I was stunned with 
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rows of dead that were laid on the station 
platform. 

I was sick at heart and weary when I 
drew into ‘Trentbury next morning. I 
had helped to draw poor old Carter from 
underneath his engine. 

It was the sensation of the day. The 
newspapers were filled with speculations, 
Why did the accident occur? How it 
happened was obvious. No engine that 
was ever built could negotiate those 
damnable curves at eighty miles an hour. 
Even at forty it would have meant disaster. 
Was Carter drunk? ‘They hinted as 
much, but we knew him for a staunch 
teetotaller. Had he gone mad? There 
wasn’t a saner man living. Had he hada 
fit? Against this theory there was his 
mate, the fireman—it was not possible 
that both men should succumb at the 
identical moment. 

If it was a mystery to the newspapers, 
it was doubly a mystery to us who knew 
the inside working of a railway. But it 
was a mystery which seemed as though it 
would never be solved. 

There were inquests and Board of 
Trade inquiries, and a private inquiry by 
the company, and then we buried our 
dead, and the story of the Barford 
disaster passed into history. Dick Selby 
was given poor old Carter’s job, and 
Barford became a bad memory. 

Two months afterwards I steamed out 
of Barford at the usual hour for the 
home run, as I had done for a year. 

It was not curious that I should have 
been reminded of that dreadful night 
when we met the “ Flying 6” thundering 
to her doom. I never passed the little 
bridge to meet the oncoming rush of the 
“Londoner” without breathing a silent 
prayer of thanks. But to-night some- 
thing loosened my tongue, and I turned 
to Dixon as we cleared Mutwell and said: 
‘This is the worst part of the run, Ned.” 

He understood me and nodded. 

“T’ve never got her out of mind. Good 
God/” He stared ahead, and I looked. 

Right ahead of us, tearing along the 
up road, swaying from side to side, came 
the “ Londoner.” 

“Whar-r-r-r!” she roared, and was past. 

We stared at each other : mechanically 
my hand went to my watch. 

“She’s two minutes ahead 


!” IT whis- 


pered hoarsely, and there came to me a 
horrible premonition of disaster. 
How well justified that foreboding was, 
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all the world knows ; for the tragedy of 
two months previous had been re-enacted, 
The “ Flying 6” was a blazing wreck in 
exactly the same place where poor Carter. 
had gone to his death, 

Dick Selby, the driver, was alive when 
they got him out, and they did all that 
they could for him, not only for humanity’s 
sake, but because they knew that their 
only hope of clearing up the mystery lay 
in him. 

Crushed and mangled and burnt, with 
scarcely a sound bone or organ in his 
body, they carried him into Barford 
Cottage hospital, and officials watched 
him through the night, trying to piece 
together from his mutterings some story 
of the disaster as he had seen it. 

“Straight!” he muttered all night 
long, “straight as an arrow—straight as 
an arrow!” and no other word passed his 
lips till he died in the early hours of the 
morning. 

If the first wreck had caused a sensa- 
tion, the second seemed to electrify all 
England. It was the horrible coincidence 
that startled everybody. On the same 
spot two trains had been wrecked. Both 
were driven by sober, competent drivers ; 
both met their fate through a glaring 
breach of regulations ; both drivers had 
ignored the company orders which _ pro- 
hibit a greater speed than seven miles an 
hour when passing the Snake, and both 
had been wilfully blind to signals. 

One morning after the inquest I was 
sent for from the loco-superintendent’s 
office. 

When I got there I found the general 
manager and the secretary of the com- 
pany. ‘They looked very grave, and the 
manager, a courteous, elderly gentle- 
man whom I knew by sight, motioned me 
to a seat. 

“We have sent for you, Willis,” he 
said, “because we have decided to 
appoint you to the ‘ Flying 6’ in place of 
the unfortunate man who has just met 
with so terrible a death.” 

I murmured my thanks. A year ago 
the appointment would have fulfilled my 
most ambitious hopes, but now there 
seemed a bitter taste to the sweet I had 
craved. 

**T want to tell you,” said the manager, 
“that I have made most careful inquiries 
into your life, and I am satisfied that you 
have all the advantages of the men who 
preceded you—and one more.” 

















He paused, and I wondered what 
particular gift I had that poor Dick Selby 
had not. He soon enlightened me. 

“You have not meddled with the 
Germotts,” he said quietly, “and I trust 
you will give them a wide berth.” 

I gasped: I hadn’t connected the 
farmer and his elfish grand-daughter with 
the disasters; indeed, I had forgotten 
their very existence. 

“ Both Selby and Carter,” the manager 
went on, “were regular attendants at 
these meetings of the Germotts. Please 
God I am doing no injustice to the living 
or the dead, but I have a doubt—a very 
terrible doubt.” He nodded to me as if 
to dismiss me. ‘ You understand,” he 
said, “that this conversation is absolutely 
confidential? I have spoken to you as 
much for your own good as for the good 
of the company.” 

I left him with my brain awhirl with 
suspicion and bewilderment. 

The next three months were eventless. 
I took the “ Flying 6” to London every 
other night, and brought her back every 
other morning, and with all things running 
smoothly, the passengers who had fallen 
away, and chosen slower, and as they 
thought safer, trains, came back to the 
“ Londoner.” 

I saw nothing of the Germotts, but a 
month after I had been appointed, a 
letter came from the girl asking me if I 
would not come to one of the meetings. 
I took no notice of the letter and she 
wrote again. ‘Then she called on me 
at my lodgings. Iam a single man and 
rent a couple of rooms with a respectable 
couple, who have a cottage close to the 
station, and it was whilst 1 was taking my 
tea one Sunday afternoon that she walked 
in unannounced, 

They had told me she was beautiful, 
but I never expected to see any human 
face as beautiful as hers. It might not 
appeal to some tastes, but to me she was 
the most wonderful creature I have ever 
seen. Her hair was as black as jet, her 
skin as white and as clear as ivory, there 
was no single touch of colour in dress or 
face save her lips, which were vividly red. 
Her eyes were big and black and shaded 
with long lashes, and she had a trick of 
looking at you from under them that gave 
you the curious sensation that comes to 
you when you know that some unseen 
person is observing you. 

I knew her instinctively and rose to my 
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feet. I did not for one moment regard 
her seriously as being a danger, but I was 
on my guard. 

Though I was over thirty, I'd had little 
to do with women, so far as friendship 
was concerned, 

Her first words were commonplace, for 
she smiled and said, “I am interrupting 
your tea—please go on, Mr. Willis.” 

But I stood waiting. 

She took a chair by the table and rested 





her head on her hand easily. “Why 
have you not been to see us?” she 
asked. 


I replied that I had had no time, and 
she nodded. 

“Will you come this evening ?” 

She almost pleaded, but I shook my 
head. 

“I’m afraid I’m not a go-to-meeting 
man,” I said. 

Then she did an astounding thing, for 
she rose and put both hands on my 
shoulders. “ Please come,” she said, and 
looked me in the eyes. I shook my head 
again. 

I was uncouth, I know—I am not a 
lady’s man—but I took her hands from my 
shoulders and blushed for shame at myself 
when I found I was doing so. . 

“T can’t,” I muttered gruffly. 

Without a word she left me. 

It wasn’t the last time she came. She 
seemed to know when the family I lodged 
with would be out, and she would open 
the latch of the cottage door and walk 
straight to my room. 

I began to get worried for fear my 
superiors would get to learn of these visits, 
but strangely enough, the fact never seemed 
to reach them. 

Worse than fear of discovery, I found 
that every time she came made it harder 
for me to refuse her, and that I looked 
forward to her visits, and even went so 
far as to devise means for getting my land- 
lady out of the way. 

All this may sound very weak and very 
foolish, but I was thirty and she was 
beautiful. More than this, I found the 
temptation to take her into my arms and 
kiss those scarlet iips of hers well-nigh 
irresistible, and whilst I cursed myself for 
my folly, with every recurring visit the 
temptation grew. 

The climax came one night. 

It was a Sunday—my off-day. I had 
spent the morning walking, and had come 
home to dinner dog tired. I dozed in the 
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afternoon, and my landlady brought me my 
tea about five. I had finished tea, when 
I heard the family depart, and a few 
ininutes later the girl’s step sounded on 
the stair. 

We talked for some time. I forget on 
what subject, the weather maybe, and 
then came the moment when she rose 
to depart. I heard her pleading voice, 
I felt her hands upon my shoulder, and 
the warm scent of her hair was in my 
nostrils. 

“Won't you, won’t you... ?” I heard 
her murmur, and then she was in my 
arms, her white face upturned to mine, 
the wild splendour of her eyes fixed 
steadfastly on me. 

I don’t know what she said; I only 
know | kissed her again and again ; that 
she murmured something monotonously. 

I caught it. 

** You have been very hard, very hard,” 
she said in a low voice, but I was dazed 
and did not understand her. ‘Then very 
gently she slipped from my arms and laid 
her hands upon my shoulder in the old 
way, staring at me with those eyes of hers. 

“ . . straight—straight as an arrow,” 
she said. 

I nodded stupidly. 

“Tt is a straight road,” she said slowly, 
and never taking her eyes from me. 

“Ves,” I said dully. 

“There is no Snake —it is a straight 
road_ through Barford—straight as an 
arrow,” she repeated. 

I nodded; I must have collapsed, for 
half an hour later, when I came to myself, 
I was huddled up on the floor and she 
was gone. 

1 have no distinct recollection of what 
happened that night or the next day. I 
was numbed and _ stupid, but nobody 
seemed to be aware of my condition, 
and I took my engine from the shed 
that night as usual and coupled on to 
the coaches that stood at the platform. 

All day long I had found myself re- 
peating the words “straight as an arrow— 
straight as an arrow,” but without knowing 
why. 

In a dim kind of way I knew that we 
had a crowded train—I think the station- 
master must have told me, but a matter 
of greater importance occupied my mind. 

. . The Barford road was as straight 
as an arrow! and all these years we'd 


been deluding ourselves into the belief 
that there were Snake curves in and out 
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of Barford! 1 could have laughed at 
the ridiculous mistake we had _ been 
making. Just before the starting signal 
was due to fall an inspector hurried up to 
me. 

“You'll be late getting the ‘right 
away,” he said, “ there’s been an accident. 
Old Germott and his grand-daughter have 
been thrown from a trap. ‘The old man 
was killed and they’re taking her into 
Barford—to the hospital.” 

I nodded listlessly. I wasn’t interested 
in Germott’s grand-daughter. 1 saw her 
pass on a stretcher without emotion, her 
white face whiter than the pillow on 
which it lay. 

I watched them without interest as they 
pushed the stretcher into the guard’s van 
next to the engine, and the two doctors 
jumped in with her. 

‘Then the starting signal fell, and we 
moved slowly across the points to the up 
road. 

Dixon was very silent—even in my state 
of mind I noticed that much. He went 
about his work mechanically, not speaking 
a word. I thought once I saw his lips 
moving, and fancied he muttered the 
word “arrow.” So he had found it out 
too! I remembered that he was a regular 
attendant at the Germott meetings, so of 
course he would have been told .. . been 
told ? 

‘Told what ? 

The last remnant of 
power fought for assertion. 

‘Told what ? and by whom? 

I put my hand to my forehead and 
tried to think. 

Out of the darkness flashed a red lamp 
—and was gone. 

A danger signal ? 

Well, it was natural they should put 
the “danger” against me, these foolish 
folks who did not know that the road 
into Barford was as straight as an arrow ! 

Was it, though ? 

I wanted to think: I wanted to sit 
down undisturbed by the rattle and clank 
of machinery, without these bothering red 
lights that came up out of the darkness 
and vanished. We passed a down ex- 
press. It was the “112 Down.” [I used 
to drive that—I was on that when I 
passed the “ I'lying 6” that went to de- 
struction on the Barford Snake. .. . 
Barford Snake? ‘There was no Barford 
Snake —“‘ Straight as an arrow—straight 
as an arrow.” 


my reasoning 











“She laid her hands upon my shoulder in the old way, staring at me with those eyes of hers. 
‘Straight as an arrow,’ she said.” 
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If I could only think-—not little dots 
of thought, but consecutive reasoning, 
logical thought. 

Dixon was crouched down on the floor 
of the cab, his back against the tender- 
bulkhead. I could get no help from him. 

Words came to my mind, a string of 
words—that was better: here something 
actual: a handle to grip reality by. 

‘*That you have wronged me, Cassius, doth 
appear in this: 

You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians.” 


Who was Lucius Pella? . Bribes ? 
. . . There was an inspector who took 
bribes from a firm of carriers and was 
dismissed. . Dick Selby wasn’t dis- 
missed, he was killed on the Barford 
Snake. 

* Straight as an arrow 





“Tam a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions.” 


I was younger than old Carter—Carter 
was killed on the Snake—seven miles an 
hour .. . regulation. 


“A friend should bear his friends’ infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are.” 


Another red light snicked past 
we must be near Barford . . . a straight 
Wem. <... 
Another red light. Five-mile point... . 
“ There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 
Dearer than... 
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I babbled the words, [ shouted them. 
I was trying to keep down some horrible 
lie that was oppressing my mind. I 
raved with all the fervour of the tragedian 
and forced my leaden limbs to the 
regulator. 


“Tf that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth. 
I that denied thee gold will give my life! 


” 


I shrieked the last words and threw my 
weight on to the lever. . 

Another red light. 

“Strike as thou did’st at Czesar !” 

I brought the vacuum brake down, 
down, down! A thousand devils forced 
up my hand, but I brought it over... a 
child might have done it without effort, 
but the sweat poured from me. 

I heard the brakes grip and felt the jar, 
and the shudder of our stopping, then 
ahead of me I saw the snake-like twist... 
and the train jolted to a standsuill. 

Then I awoke bathed in 
trembling in every limb—the 
dream had passed. 

I looked at Dixon: he was shaking as 
with ague. 

Before us the signal stood at danger. 

I looked at my watch—we were nine 
minutes ahead of time! 

We brought the “‘ Flying 6 ” to Barford 
platform, safe. 

I sawa knot of people at the guard’s 
van, and heard the doctor’s voice. 

“She died when the train stopped,” he 
said. 


sweat, 
horrible 


MY WINDOW-BOX. 


Its garish burden, passing sweet 


M Y window-box flaunts to the street 


To one whose heart is worlds away— 
Whose eyes feast on its brave array 
With visions of sun-scented wheat. 


And thus the hansom-shadows fleet 

Unnoticed by ; while grim Defeat 

And black Despair their homage pay 
My window-box. 


Perhaps the myriad restless feet 

Beside the grimy kerbstone meet, 

And pause upon their weary way 

To take new comfort for the day, 

While homesick eyes upturn to greet 
My window-box. 


W. G. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ. 














THE ABODE OF THE “SON OF HEAVEN.” 


A WViSiT IOC THE PALACES 


OF THE 


CHINESE EMPEROR, 


BY R. FORSYTHE. 


WITH A SERIES OF 


EKING is a city of contrasts, of 
Pr poverty and palaces, of squalor and 

splendour, of repulsive ugliness 
and a haunting and mysterious beauty. 
What first strikes the European about 
the city is its strange geometrical shape. 
Roughly, it consists of an oblong adjoining 
a square. ‘The 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN. BY THE AUTHOR. 


to the Palace. ‘The eastern portion of 
the Imperial City is accessible to all; 
but the western, containing the Imperial 
Palaces, is strongly guarded, and ad- 
mittance is with some difficulty obtained 
from the Wai-wu-pu, or Chinese Foreign 
Office, and then only when the Court is 

not in residence. 





oblong, lying to 
the south, is the 
Chinese City ; 
the square, to the 
north, is the 
Manchu City. 
Inside the Man- 
chu City lies 
another square— 
the Imperial City, 
Within the Im- 
perial City are 
situated the Im- 
perial Palaces 
and the purple- 
walled Forbidden 
City—the Holy 
of Holies of this 
vast Empire. 
This curious con- 
formation of the 
northern city re- 
minds one of 
Chinese boxes 


fitting one into 
the other. High 


and massive walls 
surround all these 
cities, and are 
pierced by six- 
teen gates, the 
most historic be- 
ing the Chien- 
Men, which was 
wrecked during 
the Boxer rebel- 
lion, and has 
since been re- 
stored at a cost 
of £75,000, be- 





‘There are alto- 
gether three royal 
abodes—the 
Summer Palace, 
some twelve miles 
outside the walls, 
the Palaces of the 
Imperial City, 
and the For- 
bidden City. To 
the last, access is 
very difficult, for 
after 1900, when 


foreign officers 
were freely ad- 


mitted to levées, 
they brought 
cameras with 
them, and other- 
wise behaved as 
they would not 
have dared in a 
European Court. 
Since then diffi- 
culties have been 
placed in the way 
of obtaining audi- 
ence. 

Having ob- 
tained our signed 
order from the 
Wai-wu-pu, we 
hired rickshas, 
and entered the 
western portion 
of the Imperial 
City not far from 
Coal Hill, which 
lies to the north- 
east of the 











cause it directly 
facesthe entrance 


“ Lilienying, the late Dowager Empress's chief eunuch, a 
man of no little consequence.” 
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palaces. This 
hill, called Mei- 
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Panoramic view of Lotus Lake, palaces, and Marble Bridge. 
Taken from the summit of the White Tower. 


shan (Coal Hill) by the Chinese, is 
supposed to have been built by an 
emperor of the Ming dynasty as a pre- 
caution against a lengthy siege. Proceed- 
ing westwards, we kept close to the 
Forbidden City wall, and when we reached 
its angle, turned sharply to the south. By 
the way, the Chinese, in traversing a city, 
always talk of the points of the compass : 
you turn to the “north ” or “ west,” never 
to the ‘‘right” or ‘“‘left.” Finally we 
arrived at a gate in the western palace 
wall, which was very strongly guarded, 
the soldiers wisely wearing straw hats to 
fend off the blazing rays of the sun. Here, 
and at all further gates and doors within, 
we were counted to see if our number 
tallied with that on the signed permit. 
This precaution is doubtless taken to 


prevent any ‘‘ foreign devil” secreting his 
desecrating person about the grounds. 
Guides, with some country mandarins 
who were also sight-seeing, joined us at 
this point, and it was not without a feeling 
of awe and curiosity that we passed 
beyond these frowning walls into the area 
sacred to the Sons of Heaven, Previous 
to 1got few, if any, Europeans, we 
believe, had ever been allowed to explore 
these precincts; but might is very often 
right, and in 1900 the “foreign devil” so 
far forgot his manners as to ignore the 
deific attributes of him whose name was 
“ Perpetual Splendour.” On that occasion 
they sacked and indiscriminately looted 
his capital. Our curiosity was heightened, 
too, by the knowledge that Kwang-si was 
kept a prisoner within these very walls by 

















The White Tower and Bridge, spanning an arm of the Lotus Lake. 
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Panoramic view of the Forbidden City from the White Tower. 


that brilliant and ruthless woman, Tse-hsi, 
the late Empress Dowager. On one occa- 
sion, it is said, that, tired of his captivity 
and unhappy life, he tried to put an end to 
the melancholy state of affairs by leaping 
headlong into the ornamental lake. But 
Fate had not decreed such an easy eman- 
cipation. He was promptly rescued, and 
ever after that more rigorously guarded. 
Within a few paces of the above-men- 
tioned gate we came upon a sight that once 
seen cannot easily be forgotten. Here 
was the famous Lotus Lake, of which we 
had heard so often—a wide expanse of 
water simply hidden under the luxuriant 
leafage of lotus lilies. In July, when 
the plants bloom, the sight must be 
gorgeous, but when we saw it, only a few 
flowers here and there glowed like stars 
against the dark expanse of foliage. To 


the Westerner, the word “lotus” invari- 
ably calls up poetic associations, but 
though the Chinese hold it sacred, their 
relations with regard to it are eminently 
practical. The roots and seeds form 
articles of food, and, to waste nothing, the 
leaves are used for parcel-paper. 

At this point we embarked on pic- 
turesque little barges with awnings, and 
were poled by Chinese bargees along 
a watery lane between the interlacing 
growth of lilies until we had travresed 
the whole length of the lake. On the 
journey we passed a beautiful little pavilion 
situated on anisland. In this pavilion the 
ill-starred Kwang-si used to spend his 
leisure, lost in study, for he was a keen 
student of all kinds of lore. Needless to 
say, he was at the same time well watched, 
and had he escaped, very little mercy 
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A side view of Coal Hill from the White Tower. 
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would have been shown the lax sentinels. 
Decapitation was one of Tse-hsi’s favourite 
methods of punishing delinquents or 
removing objectionables, whether they 
were merely lovers of whom she had tired, 
or powerful kinsfolk who stood in her 
path to power. 

After gliding under the famous Marble 
Bridge, which bisects the Lotus Lake, we 
landed and crossed another bridge some- 
what resembling the Marble Bridge in 
construction but much smaller and span- 
ning an arm of the lake. Passing under 
the archway erected at the end of this 
bridge, a good view of which can be seen 
in one of the illustrations, we climbed up 
an eminence which is crowned by a 
white tower of extraordinary shape. This 
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Having ascended the White Tower, we 
passed out from a door on to a stone 
terrace running round the summit, and 
from this point of vantage a wonderful 
panorama stretched out before our aston- 
ished eyes. Down below lay the Marble 
Bridge, gleaming white against the dark 
lotus leaves, and to the south, like a 
silvery ribbon, glittered the watery lane 
up which we had travelled by barge. Far 
down the lake could be seen Kwang-si’s 
pavilion, and on the western shore lay the 
Imperial Palaces. ‘To the east of us, 
Coal Hill raised its pavilion-crowned 
summit. Altogether there are five of 
these pagoda-like erections on Coal Hill, 
but from the White ‘Tower we obtained 
only a side view showing three of them. 

















Chien-Men Gate. 


tower had been well in view on our 
journey up the lake ; indeed, it can be seen 
from almost all parts of Peking. During 
the ascent, we came to a temple where the 
Emperor used to pray, and in front of 
the temple stands a sacrificial or incense 
urn, it is hard to say which. ‘The stone- 
work of the supporting pillars is beautifully 
chiselled, and a fantastic knob caps the 
apex of the pyramidal roof. On the 
angular ridges of the roof can be seen 
little effigies of animals, much resembling 
dogs, which the Chinese deem a safe- 
guard against evil spirits. Whether they 
actually believe this, or merely preserve a 
custom which was once grimly felt, is very 
difficult to say. Beside the edifice stands 
a typical figure with conical hat and out- 
spread fan. 


The roof of the central one is tiled with 
yellow tiles, the other two with green and 
yellow. In one of the pavilions on Coal 
Hill, the last Ming Emperor, Chuang 
Lieh Ti, committed suicide when be- 
sieged by troops of his own rebellious 
subjects. | But what interested us more 
than all else was the superb panoramic 
view of the Forbidden City. Away to 
the south-east stretched its roofs—an un- 
dulating sea of yellow tiles which glowed 
softly in the sun. The north-west -angle 
of its massive purple wall lay beneath us, 
a prominent edifice occupying the extreme 
angle. As if by magic we now saw how 
well timbered are the palaces and gardens 
of Peking, for the trees previously hidden 
now emerged from sheltering courts and 
high-walled reserves. The Forbidden 































Barge being poled along watery lane between Jotus lilies. 





























The famous Marble Bridge spanning the Lotus Lake. 
In the distance is the White Tower. 
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City! There 
is some- 
thing that 
pricks 
human curi- 
osity in its 
very name. 
What mys- 
teries have 
not been 
enacted 
within § that 
wonderful 
enclosure: 
those silent 
disappear- 
ances of in- 
convenient 


people by poison ; 
of some hapless wretch who. has offended 


Imperial 
dignity, or 
his merciful 
extermina- 
tion after 
receiving a 
thousand 
gashes with 
a razor- 
edged 
sword. 
Having 
retraced our 
steps to the 
lake, we got 
aboard our 
barges and 
were poled 
across to 


Palace of the Dowager Empress. 
of the illustrations can be seen the 


trance to her 
throne- 
room. Tubs 
of flowering 
plants lend 
a gratifying 
sense of 
freshness to 
the sultry 
air of the 
forecourt, 
and the 
timber erec- 
tion in the 
foreground 
resembling 
scaffolding 
is merely a 
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A highly ornate palace roof, which gives an impression of a 
magnificent wedding-cake. 


ings in the 
well-kept, an 


the beating to death 
exception 
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The forecourt and steps leading to the throne-room of the late 
Dowager Empress, Tse-hsi. 





support for 
a mat- 
shelter 
which keeps 
the broiling 
rays of the 
sun off the 
stone pave- 
ment, an 
appreciable 
comfort 
with the 
thermo- 
meter stand- 
ing at 170° 
Fahr. in the 
sea. All 
the build- 


Palace were very clean and 


the rule in 
Chinese 
magnifi- 
cence; for 
the court- 
yards of 
most impo- 
sing  build- 
ings are very 
often over- 
grown with 
rank — grass 
and present 
the appear- 
ance of dis- 
used cattle- 


pens. All 
the ‘wood- 
work, too, 


is covered with paintings 


western shore, to the of the palaces 
In one’ in many colours of geometrical shapes, 
en- scenes, and the inevitable dragons, form- 








ree SES matter ser 
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This edifice contains the joint throne-rooms of the Emperor and Empress, 
dnd the Grand Council Chamber of the Empire. 


ing a very 
pleasing 
ensembleand 
striking a 
w onderful 
c olour- 
harmony. 
The multi- 
plicity of 
detail about 
the eaves of 
the roofs, 
the ornate 
carving of 
wood, the 
endless _ re- 
petition of 
some theme 
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in design, leave behind a cgnfused sugges- 
tion of a very elaborate and magnificent 
wedding-cake. And, strange to tell, here, 
in the very stronghold of conservatism 
and the desire to leave things as they 
are, we find the whole Palace lit with 
electricity, 
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for anything mechanical, and we of the 
West vastly underrate their wonderful 
cleverness in this line. At the present 
moment they are laying down a railway 
from Peking to the Nankow without 
foreign engineers or aid of any kind. 
The line 





and often 
the Chin- 
ese charac- 
ters are 
pricked 
out if 
lobes of 
electric 
light ! 

1 bh @ 
throne- 
room was 
on this 
occasion 
locked, 
but we 
were per- 
mitted to 
oC oe = 
through 
the glass 
windows 
(most of 
the win- 
dows are 
made of 
paper 
pasted 
over a 
lattice- 
work of 
wood). 
Thethrone 
itself was 
covered 
up, but on 
each side, 
and _ here 








is to cross 
the pass to 
Kalgan on 
the other 
side, and 
there are 
some diffi- 
cult gra- 
dients and 
several 
tunnels. 
From 
the Palace 
of the 
Dowager 
Empress 
we went 
to what 
was the 
Oo nt 
throne- 
100m of 
the late 
E mperor 
and Em- 
press. In 
the _ illus- 
tration this 
building 
looks two- 
storeyed, 
but it is 
not so; 
every re- 
spectable 
Chinese 
building 


must have 





and there one story 
through- with gable 
out the ends to 
room, the roof. 
were vases Inside a 





of exquis- 
ite. colour 
and shape, 


ivories, and a plethora of gold clocks. 


Chinese royalty seems to have a weakness 
for gold clocks, and Kwang’si, it is said, 
used to take the palace clocks to pieces 
and put them together again for amuse- 
The Chinese have a decided bent 


ment. 





A bronze urn standing before the temple on the way up to the White Tower. 


This was the late Emperor's favourite place of devotion. 


spacious 
chamber 
stood two 
carved wooden chairs on a wooden dais 
about nine inches high. The dais was 
covered with tapestry. Behind the throne 
was a screen covered with many Chinese 
characters. -Opening off the end of this 
room was.a small chamber some eight 




















Soldiers in straw hats guarding an entrance to the palace of the Imperial City. 

















; Pavilion on island in the Lotus Lake, where Emperor Kwang-si used to retire to study. 

















Entrance to the Forbidden City, taken from the top of Chien-Men. 
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feet by fifteen—the Grand Council 
Chamber of the Empire. Here the 


Emperor and Empress used to meet the 
Councillors as early as three o'clock in 
the morning to discuss State affairs—it 
is evident that they required no daylight- 
saving bill in this part of the world. At 
one end of the room, at the time of my 
visit, was a platform four or five feet deep 
and about two feet high, on which were 
placed two yellow cushions. In front 
stood a table covered with a yellow table- 
cloth, and on the walls hung placards 
covered with characters, giving, so we 
were told, the names of the Councillors. 
This was all—there were no other orna- 
ments or furniture of any kind. 

During this part of our visit we were 
accompanied by the late Dowager 
Empress’s chief eunuch, Lilienying, a 
man of magnificent stature, and no litile 
consequence. All the eunuchs wore 
picturesque robes of dark cherry-coloured 
stuff, but the chief eunuch was the only 
one permitted to wear a button. From 
recent reports, we hear that the new 
Regent has made a clean sweep of the 
eunuchs, but we hope that Lilienying has 
not shared the common fate. He made 
no fuss about posing for a snap-shot, though 
the Chinese have an intense dislike for the 
camera, and think we use babies’ eyes in 
their manufacture. Of course we had to 
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OT at full noon could I disclose 
N Those hidden treasures stored away, 
As if in lavender and rose, 

Or dare unfold to common day 
The fragrant memories I find 
In the sweet aumry of thy mind ; 


But when the windows of thine eyes 
Reflect again the setting sun, 

And twilight o’er the evening skies 
The marvel of her threads hath spun, 

And when half-spoken fancies drowse, 

Like whispering lindens round thy House ; 
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explain our wishes to him by pantomime, 
and the quickness with which he grasped 
the meaning of our crude gesticulations 
was a proof of his singular intelligence. 

After leaving the palaces we were 
escorted back to the Lotus Lake, and 
invited into a small building, where we 
were generously treated to a repast of 
fruit, pastries, soda-water, and rice-wine. 
Afterwards we re-embarked and again 
crossed the lake. It was on this return 
journey that we noticed a light narrow- 
gauge railway track on the western shore, 
but we could discern neither engines nor 
carriages. ‘This miniature railway-system, 
it is said, was presented to the young 
Kwang-si by a Belgian firm eager for a 
concession to build railways in China. 
It is a mournful relic of the Son of 
Heaven’s youth—happy days when, boy- 
like, he found it a pleasure to be an 
engine-driver. 

Having reached the eastern shore, we 
were ushered out by the same gate through 
which we had entered the grounds. The 
day had been one of absorbing interest to 
us, and as our rickshas sped away we 
little dreamt how soon the masterful 
woman who had so unscrupulously fought 
her way to supreme power was to relax 
her grasp of the transient things which 
she had always coveted beyond all else in 
this world. 


SPIRITUAL. 


Then with hushed steps I enter in, 
Half trembling, lest I should profane 

The Place, that hath no spot of sin, 
Nor any taint in her domain, 

And open, with the Master Key, 

The Doors that guard a world for me ; 


Then can I breathe a scented air, 
And, in the dim recess, divine 

Each darling thought that lieth there, 
Like linen delicate and fine ; 

This do I count my treasure-trove, 

So keep the secret that I love. 





‘TAYLOR, 


Eric CLOUGH 
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THE LOVES OF THE FLORENTINES. 


GINEVRA. 


BY RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. SEYMOUR LUCAS. 


INEVRA AGOLANTI had died 
(5 and was buried. When the 
plague devastated Florence her 
husband, Francesco, stubborn, vain, covet- 
ous, whose thin nose, with pinched nostrils, 
contradicted his full lips, almost suc- 
cumbed to terror; while she, pale and 
sad from her four years of loveless wife- 
hood, welcomed the grim spectre as a 
friend. 

Francesco scarcely stirred outside his 
home: he moved cautiously, sniffing a 
handkerchief steeped in strong essences 
the while. When, therefore, Ginevra was 
stricken with mortal sickness, from which 
she passed into the frozen stillness of 
death in a few hours, the terrified husband 
was but too ready to discern (from a 
discreet distance) the ominous black spot 
under her arm. 

“Saints deliver us! The plague is 
on us!” he cried. ‘See that arrange- 
ments are made for her immediate burial 
in the Agolanti vault at Santa Reparata.” 

Then he retired to his own apartments, 
drawing in the precautionary essences 
with quick breaths. 

In those days no time was lost in 
hurrying the dead out of the way. ‘Terror 
of the plague had demoralised the city: 
many great palaces were shut up, prisoning 
their owners within, and isolating them 
from their kind by a single word of 
warning flaring in hurried letters across 
the door. No thought or leisure for 
stately ceremonial and gorgeous burial. 
The black-robed Brethren of the Miseri- 
cordia had little time for more than the 
scantest rite. 

Still there were those in the Corso 
degli Adimari who loved Ginevra better 
than her selfish husband did, and who 
braided her long black hair about her 
peaceful, white face, and shrouded her 
still form in snowy robes, binding together 
the feet that had of late trodden a weary 
path. ‘Then one brought a sheaf of lilies 
and laid it between the hands crossed on 
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the waxen breast. On one hand gleamed 
a gem of price, which shone in the 
evening light as Ginevra was moved from 
her couch to the bier. ‘The spark lit a 
fire of covetousness in the heart of Simone, 
the major-domo—a fire which could be 
quenched only by possession. 

On desire followed plans for fulfilment. 
The vault was just outside the wall of the 
Duomo, and seeing how Ginevra was laid 
there in her open bier, Simone thought 
how easy it would be for him to go there 
later, lift the slab, and slip the ring off 
her finger. It was a rare gem—it would 
buy him wine and joy and many kisses. 

With a dark lantern and a crowbar he 
crept to the great square tomb under 
cloak of darkness, and had just succeeded 
in lifting the hastily-laid-down slab aside, 
when a clatter and clank disturbed him 
—voices and measured steps upon the 
near pavement. It was the patrol of 
the bargello going their nightly round. 
Coward at heart, he flung down the crow- 
bar and fled, nor dared to return even 
when the echo of the armed heels had 
died away. 

“It is an omen!” he thought, with 
chattering teeth. ‘‘What good would 
wine be to me, or Gianna’s kisses, if I 
were to die of the plague?” 

The moon had risen in a clear sky, and 
cast the shadow of the Campanile, square 
and black, across the newly opened tomb, 
so that the guards passed it by unnoticed. 
A wind had sprung up—that fresh, sweet 
wind which was to blow away the plague 
—and it blew cold into the vault where 
Ginevra lay in her tranced sleep. 

It stirred the hair against her cheek ; it 
woke a waft of perfume from the lilies 
on her breast; and that delicate touch 
and the fragrant memory-haunting scent 
were the first sensations which returning 
consciousness brought to Ginevra. 

She lay with closed eyes, a smile still 
frozen on her lips. 

That touch, that scent—they were the 

















first to greet her in Paradise! She 
was not aware of the chill in the air: 
on wings of memory her spirit floated 
back to the days when she was young and 
happy, and when love filled her life as 
sunshine flooded her days. Antonio 
Rondinelli—ah, why had he not been 
noble? Why had her father spurned 
him, and given her in marriage to the 
sour Francesco, who had already had 
two wives, and who cared more for her 
dowry than herself ? 

But all that was over now ; and as the 
wind wafted the perfume more strongly 
to her nostrils, it seemed to her that 
those four dry, barren years had been 
purgatory enough, and that she had been 
borne straight to Paradise. Paradise, 
that blessed place, where there were no 
class distinctions—neither gvandi nor 
popoli, pride of birth or pride of place— 
where there was no necessity for consider- 
ing Francesco, and no sin in thinking of 
Antonio ! 

Ah, Antonio, who loved her so dearly, 
and who had vowed that as he could not 
have her he would not wed another ; 
Antonio, who had haunted her like a 
shadow, always cap in hand ready for 
service, who had walked with her, danced 
with her, gathered lilies for her, twined 
the May garlands for her, sung the gay 
May-songs to her. The ability to think 


of him, unrebuked, unrestrained, was 
sweetness itself after those four curbed 
years. 


What was that song he used to sing? 
An echo of it came with the lily-scent : 


Of flowers the fairest one, 
The star that’s next the sun, 
The brightest star of all! 
What time I look at her 
My thoughts do crowd and stir 
And are made musical. 
“And are made musical,” she murmured 
to herself, with love-curved lips. 

From far away came the sound of 
music, too faint as yet to distinguish 
meaning or cadence. It mingled with 
her dreams, swelling nearer as her lips 
moved again to another refrain : 


O my delightful, 
My own, my lady 
Upon the Mayday 
Which brought me to you—— 


Across the light words broke the sound 
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of many feet, the full, sad burden of many 
voices chanting monotonously : 


Have mercy upon us, Eternal God! 
Peace, peace, O pitiful Lord, 
Nor look upon our sins. 


The voices and beating feet roused 
Ginevra with a final shock. ‘Too well for 
mistake she knew the sounds, too often 
had she watched from her windows the 
great procession of the White Penitents 
streaming by with shrouded faces, follow- 
ing the symbol of the Scarlet Cross, beat- 
ing the breasts on which the scarlet cross 
was marked, while they chanted aloud in 
grief-roughened voices for mercy upon 
their sins. 

She opened her eyes and sat up. No, 
this was not Paradise, neither was it 
Purgatory. 

It was a cold, dark place, with one 
three-cornered patch of light. She could 
see no more: she felt around her: her 
fingers touched the wooden edge of the 
bier. She tried to move, and found that 
her feet were bound. ‘The vault smelt 
damp and musty, the flower-scent suddenly 
turned sickly. She knew now where she 
was, and one wild shriek for help rent her 
apathy and rang hollowly through the 
tomb. 

Outside the thud, thud, of the passing 
feet, and the hoarse— 


Peace, peace, O pitiful Lord 





drowned her appeal. 

She screamed again; but only the 
vault gave back the echoes, while the 
sound of the procession thinned and 
dimmed until it was lost again in the 
silence of the night. 

With the stillness the desperation of 
fear came upon Ginevra. With trembling 
fingers she plucked at the clothes which 
bound her feet, nor ceased until she 
untied them. She stretched her limbs 
and freely rubbed her ankles, until the 
life came back to them. Gone were the 
beatific dreams, the heavenly vision! 
She was not dead, after all: she had come 
back to life again. She must take up her 
cross and tread the desert path once 
more, with only cold Duty for guide. 

Slowly she rose from the ber, against 
which she had to steady herself when she 
first stood ; then, as strength returned to 
her cramped limbs, she crept up the steps 
of the vault towards the three-cornered 
patch of light. It was strange’ to look 
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again upon the world, which she hoped 
she had left for ever. Yes, there was the 
Duomo, and there the black shadow of 
the Campanile, and opposite, the Church 
of the Misericordia, whose Brethren had 
surely brought her hither. 

She shuddered and averted her gaze. 
Above her was a clear sky of stars, lit by 
a beneficent moon. Domeniddio was 
over all, and would not make her burden 
heavier than she could bear. 

She crept through the half-opened slit 
out into the moonlight and shadows. 
The chill wind ruffled her loose white 
robe and stung her pale cheek. 

The Piazza was deserted. She was the 
only living being in that place of graves. 

Oh for something to warm her cold 
frame! She could scarcely drag her 
numbed limbs across the pavement, but 
the thought of shelter, a warm bed, a 
draft of generous wine, nerved her to 
effort. Francesco, too; he would surely 
be kind to one risen from the dead, 
though kindness held no place in her last 
vision of him as he had stood by the door 
of her room at the doctor’s first summons, 
with averted face and handkerchief to 
nose. 

Somehow she got across the Piazza 
and crawled up the dark alley, which, to 
this day, is called the Street of the Dead 
after her—and so to her husband’s 
house. 

Cold and glocmy it looked in the 
moonlight, with barred and_ shuttered 
windows, from which no cheerful yellow 
chink peeped out. Unlit it was, save for 
the lantern which hung above the great 
oaken door, on whose unyielding surface 
Ginevra beat with feeble hands. 


She knocked again, but made no 
sound. She called, ‘‘ Francesco! Fran- 
cesco!” but her voice was too weak to 
carry. 


She caught at the iron bars of the 
grille, and cried again. This time came 
the response of hurrying feet, and a pallid 
face peering through the bars. It was 
Simone, the major-domo. 

“Simone, let me in. It is I, your 
mistress,” came in faint, hollow tones. 

With gaping mouth and bulging eyes 
Simone tock in every detail of the vision— 
the white face, the flowing black hair, the 
floating robes. There, clasped upon the 


bar, was the ring he had designed to steal. 
“Saints have mercy ! 
to haunt me,” he cried, 


She has come 
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Then with an awful distortion his face 
vanished, and Ginevra heard the dull 
thud of a body falling upon the floor. 

Nothing was to be gained there. No 
sound came from within: the man was 
either dead or in a fit. She dragged 
herself a little farther down the street 
until she stood beneath her husband's 
window. By this time strength was 
returning to her. She lifted up her voice 
again. 

“ Francesco! Francesco! Francesco !” 

Francesco, after the hurried burial, had 
shut himself up in bis own apartments to 
brood. No touch of sorrow stirred his 
heart for his young wife: all the sorrow 
and sympathy his hard nature possessed 
he reserved for himself. He had never 
loved Ginevra—no, she had not been 
congenial to him. He craved for some- 
thing gayer, something _ livelier — not 
younger, no. But what was youth if dull 
compliance were all it had to offer ? 

So he mused, while he emptied a 
flagon to warm his fancies. As he brooded 
his eyes fell upon the huge gilded and 
painted cassone, the marriage-chest which 
had conveyed Ginevra’s dowry from the 
Palazzo Amieri hither. His face grew 
gloomy as he considered it. <A_ rare 
dower it had been—fine linen, “ twenty 
dozen of everything,” as was the custom 
among the richest—silks and _ velvets, 
silver and gold plate and jewels, to say 
nothing of the handSome dowry of florins 
as well. 

Where was it now? Squandered to 
the four winds of heaven. The world, 
the flesh, and the devil had had their toll 
of it, and now it was no more. 

He drank again, and as he drank he 
cursed the bright eyes which had sparkled 
for gems, the horses which had failed in 
the fadio, the feasts which were eaten, the 
fine clothes which were thrown aside, his 
own folly in spending on forgotten joys ; 
but above all he cursed the pale, cold 
girl, little colder in the grave than in life, 
who had never even brought him a child. 

“If she had given me but one,” he 
cried, smiting the table by which he sat, 
“T should not then have been obliged 
to return two-thirds of the dowry to her 
father. That old fox, Messer Bernardo, 
will screw it out of me to the uttermost 
farthing. I am aruined man. Only for 
that I would be glad she was dead—that 
I need never see her creeping like a 
shadow about the house, chilling me with 
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“* Away, wandering spirit, away! | will have masses said for the repose of your soul.’” 


her cold kisses. Violante now, Donna 
Violante; Santissina, but an idea! 
Rich, not too young, of a gaiety beyond 
words— yielding too : that I’llswear. Her 
dote will go to pay Bernardo his dues— 


Yes, Violante will suit 
As soon as it is decent 
I'll put matters in train.” 

His thin nose twitched ; his red lips 


dues, old fox. 
me perfectly. 


curled disagreeably. He gaily threw 
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scruts at the painted marriage-chest of 
Ginevra. 

“Tl keep you,” he said. ‘Luca 
painted you and you’re worth money. 
Violante shall bring me just such another. 
This time I shall have money and love. 
One’s worth ” 

A sound broke upon his musings. He 
listened. Yes, there was a voice, faint at 
first, but then louder, calling on his name. 
It came from the street outside. 

He went to the window, unbarred, 
opened it, and leaned out. 

“ Who is there ?” 

“Tt is I, your wife, Ginevra.” 

He leaned out farther, and saw the 
shadowy shape beneath. Her black 
tresses hung loose on her shoulders: her 
dark, wild eyes burned from her white 
face. His heart stood still with fear. 
Had she come back from the grave on 
account of his heartless meditations ? 

“Tt is I, Ginevra,” she cried again. 

“Impossible. Ginevra is dead 
buried.” 

“ Nevertheless it is I. 
Let me in, Francesco.” 

“ Begone, phantom.” 

‘IT am no phantom. I am your wife. 
Let me in. I am cold—cold re 

Francesco leaned out trembling, and 
made the sign of the cross three times. 

“* Away, wandering spirit, away! I will 
have masses said for the repose of your 
soul, many masses, special masses. 
Masses, masses, masses, so that you 
come not again.” 

His voice rose on each word. 

With shaking hands he shut and barred 
the window, and though the faint call 
continued he would not open again, but 
sat, trembling and quivering by the table, 
and drank until he at last fell into a 
heavy stupor. 

Ginevra soon desisted. ‘“‘ My husband 
shuts me out into the night,” she said 
bitterly. ‘‘ Will he who gave me to him 
do likewise ?” 

Down the dark, winding streets she 
went, keeping well within the shadow of 
the overhanging eaves, until she reached 
the old market, near where the Palazzo 
Amieri stood. It was empty and deserted 
now, and the moonlight shone through its 
arcades. In front loomed the square bulk 
of the Church of Sant’ Andrea. 

Hope fluttered in her heart 





and 


I am not dead. 





as she 


knocked at her father’s door—knocked 
and called, called and knocked. 
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A window above was flung up, and 
Messer Bernardo, heavy with sleep, looked 
out. In his dull way he had loved 
Ginevra, and the news of her death had 
been a real grief to him. He had fallen 
asleep to dream of her, and it seemed to 
him that the knocking and calling and 
shadowy vision beneath were all part of 
his dream. 

“Father, oh father, let me in, 
voice implored. 

Messer Bernardo made the sign of the 
cross. 


” 


the 


“Go in peace, blessed spirit. I shall 
pray unceasingly for your soul.” 

“Father, I am Ginevra.” 

“Ginevra’s wandering ghost! Poor 


restless one, I shall have masses said for 
your repose.” 

He shut the window and went away. 

Torn with despair, and almost dying of 
cold, poor Ginevra determined to make 
one last appeal. 

She turned to her uncle’s house, next 
the Palazzo, and made her final effort. 

Her uncle, a gruff man, repulsed her 
at once. 

** Away, spirit. Come 
I have done you no ill. 


not to haunt 
Go with 
God.” 

““Go with God,” repeated Ginevra— 
“with God, who brought me back to this 
bitter world? Ah, why did I not die in 
the tomb? I should soon have died 
there. I will go back and lie down on 
the bier. I am half dead already. I 
cannot live much longer.” 

She crawled along the tortuous streets 
until she came to the /oggia of San 
Bartolommeo: her trembling limbs could 
carry her no farther. She sank down on 
the steps between the pillars, wringing 
her hands, and sobbing wildly, and calling 
on death to take her soon, soon. 

But there was one in that silent, plague- 
stricken city whose grief drove sleep from 
his pillow. 

Antonio Rondinelli, heart-broken though 
he was at the news of Ginevra’s death, 
felt that in a measure Death had restored 
to him what Life had taken away. If 
Ginevra were not his, neither was she 
Agolanti’s, and it could do her no wrong 
if he were to go to the vault and look 
once more upon the face which had been 
his star in life. Still, so deeply he loved 
her that he could not bear to think that 
the breath of scandal might tarnish her 
fair purity, therefore he determined to 
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wait until the city was wrapped in slum- 
ber, ull there was no fear of being scen 
by patrol or White Ienitent, before he 
went to the grave by the Campanile. He 
could not rest, he could not eat. From 
the moment dusk fell he paced the paved 
streets, hearing nothing, seeing nothing 
but the vision of the one loved face now 
cold in death. 

At last his wanderings led him past the 
loggia cf San Bartolommeo. His foot- 
steps rang down the silent street, came 
nearer to where Ginevra crouched, nearer 
still, and stopped. Ginevra, in her des- 
pair, heard nothing : her sobs stifled the 
sound. 

Compassion for another soul in trouble 
stayed Antonio’s steps. He bent, he 
heard the voice. Roughened by weep- 
ing as it was, there were tones in it 
that he knew .. his heart almost 
stood still, Had his vigil and the cry 
of his soul conjured up from the grave 
the wraith of her he loved ? 

She lifted her face, and the moonlight 
fell upon its piteous pallor, ‘That was 
enough for Antonio. Spirit or woman, 
vision or phantom, living or dead, she was 
Ginevra, and he loved her. With a great 
cry he opened his arms. 

“Ginevra! Beloved!” 

Without surprise she looked at him. 

“JT have gone with God indeed,’ she 
said faintly, ‘‘and He has brought me 
to you.” 

Antonio gathered her into his arms, 
where for the moment she forgot her 
griefs. ‘The heavens had opened for 
them: the dark little 4vggia was a blaze 
of glory : the stars sang together: the air 
was perfumed. 

‘Then Antonio came back to earth with 
a shock, for he remembered. 


“Shall I take you to your home, 
Ginevra ?” 

She shook ‘her head. “I have no 
home. My husband spurned me and 


shut me out.” 

"lo the Palazzo Amieri, then?” 

“ My father also turned me away.” 

Antonio trembled with the intensity of 
his emotions ; for a moment he could not 
control his voice. At last he murmured 


brokenly : ‘‘ You are mine then. Death 
has given you to me . beloved . . 
beloved . . . I will never cast you 
out.” 


Tenderly he wrapped her in his velvet 
cloak and carried her to his house in the 
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Via Rondinelli. 
had left it. 

He took her into a small tapestry-hung 
chamber and laid her on a_ couch, 
covering her over with soft rugs and his 
own cloak. 

“*T will but leave you for a moment,” 
he said, “while I go to rouse my 
mother.” 

Warmth gradually stole through Gin- 
evra’s frigid body, and there was a faint 
tinge of colour in her face when Madonna 
Rondinelli, plump, sleepy, surprised, in- 
coherent, but all compact of kindness, 
came to her with hot spiced wine. 

‘“Poor child, but a miracle! 
this ; it will thaw you. 
me all. ‘The saints watched over you. 
Drink more—more. You sip like a 
pigeon. 

She pillowed the weary head against 
her comfortable bosom, and held the cup 
herself to Ginevra’s lips. 

‘“Ah, that is Letter. What courage! 
What a trial! A miracle indeed! And 
that Antonio should find you the 
saints designed it. I shall give candles 
to San Giuseppe for this. Drink_ more, 
my bird. It will warm you and make 
you sleep. You shall have my bed, warm 
and comfortable. Ah, here is Antonio 
with some soup and bread. Eat and 
drink, my child, and do not try to speak. 
We know ”— she nodded—‘‘ we under- 
stand,” 

So they warmed and fed and coaxed 
the trembling creature back to life, and 
she was revived as much by the atmo- 
sphere of love and care as by the nourish- 
ing food and wine. 

Despite protest, Antonio carried her 
upstairs, and laid her on his mother’s 
bed. Madonna Rondinelli, who had no 
daughter of her own, fluttered round her, 
bathed her face and hands, brushed and 
braided her wild black tresses, and tucked 
her up safe and warm. 

“Ts all well now, my child?” she 
asked. ‘Do you want aught else before 
you sleep?” 

Ginevra sat up, with suddenly beating 
pulses. ‘Antonio! He—J must ask 
him to do something for me. ‘lo-night, 
yes, or it may be too late. O hasten.” 

‘* Peace, child. I will fetch him.” 

Antonio was summoned. 

‘“* My life, with every hour, is at your’ 
service, Ginevra,” he said gravely. 

Her agitation left her at his presence. 


32 


The door was ajar as he 


Drink 
Antonio has told 
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“Jt is only this. Will you go back to 
the Duomo and close the grave? ‘They 
would see it open, they would suspect. 
They have all spurned me. ‘They are 
only too ready to believe me dead. I will 
never go back to them now, never, never, 
never !” 

You shall not. Sleep and rest, and 
on the instant I will do your bidding. 
They shall never learn the truth from 
me.” 

Calmed and soothed, she fell asleep, 
and for the few remaining hours of night 
Madonna Rondinelli watched by her, 
ready with reassuring word or hand-clasp 
should she wake in terror. 

Late on into the morning she slept, 
and the noises of the house were hushed 
for her, while Antonio and his mother 
crept about on tiptoe lest they should 
rouse her before her time. 

At last she woke ; and though she still 
felt ill from the shock and exposure, she 
insisted on rising. 

“Do not ask me to stay in_ bed, 
Madonna,” she pleaded. “I think of the 
bier, and the hard touch of the edge 
when I put out my hand, the dreadful 
darkness with that wedge of light cut- 
ting it.” She covered her face and 
shuddered. 

“ No, no,” soothed Monna Rondinelli, 
putting her arm round her, “ You shall 
rise if you will, Antonio craves for a sight 
of you, and you can rest as well on the 
couch downstairs as here.” 

*“T can walk, too,” said Ginevra, a 
quick flush staining the pallor of her 
cheek. 

*“Ay, you shall walk if you will; but 
why not let him carry you? It gives him 
such joy.” 

Ginevra’s flush deepened. It gave 
her joy, too but, joy had been with her 
so little of late years that now she feared 
its coming. 

Madonna Rondinelli did not press the 
question, but busied herself at her hang- 
ing-closet, looking for a gown for Ginevra 
to wear. At last she bustled out, silks 
and velvets over her arm, and a smile on 
her comely face. 

“What fits me will scarce fit you,” she 
said, holding out garments of a_ fine 
amplitude. ‘ This is the best I can do— 
this purple velvet trimmed with miniver. 
I was a thought slimmer when it was 
made for me, so perhaps it will not quite 
fall off you.” 


“Tt is a beautiful gown,” answered 
Ginevra, fingering it softly. 

* You will look like a lily dressed in the 
petals of an iris,” cried Monna Rondinelli, 
waxing poetical. 

Ginevra laughed. ‘‘ You should make 
a sonnet of that, Madonna.” 

“TVIl leave that to Antonio,” returned 
Monna_ RKondinelli, with a knowing 
twinkle. 

The soft purple folds fell loosely about 
Ginevra’s slim figure, and the fur at 
wrists and neck was scarcely whiter than 
face and hands; still, despite her pallor 
and the deep shadows under her eyes, 
there was a suggestion of youth and 
vitality about her which had long been 
lacking. 

When Antonio came forward to meet 
her in the tapestry chamber, and taking 
her hands, kissed them one by one, her 
husband could no longer have called her 
a creeping shadow ; for it was light she 
suggested now, not shade. 

Antonio looked grave: he had wrestled 
with his soul in the night-watches, and, 
after a hard fight, had won the victory. 
The gift which Death had bestowed upon 
him Life would retract; he knew now 
that he must take Ginevra back to her 
husband. Happiness had shown him 
her rainbow wings for a brief moment 
before she fled for ever, leaving her 
pale shadow, Renunciation, to take her 
place. 

But he had reckoned without Ginevra, 
for at his first word she shook her head. 

‘He never loved me, Antonio,” she 
said earnestly. 

“But your duty,” Antonio pleaded 
against himself. 

“I did my duty for four bitter years.” 
The brief girlishness had fled from her 
face, blotted out by memory. “ Four 
weary, bitter years. Nothing I did, 
nothing I said pleased. You, Antonio, 
with your solitary sorrow, cannot imagine 
what it means to be a woman, a wife 
unloved, unloving 

Antonio winced; but she continued : 
“For you, your grief was your own, 
private, unspied upon. For me, mine 
was a sin. Francesco .. . demanded 
all, and gave nothing. He... . was 
not faithful even ... there ... were 
others——” She raised her eyes and 
looked full into Antonio’s. A _ deep, 
mournful fire burned in her gaze. “ You 
cannat ask me to go back to him,” 
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“*Can the grave give up its dead?’ 


Madonna Rondinelli came up to the 
side of the couch and took Ginevra’s 
hand. The two women faced the man, 
in whose regard perplexity still reigned. 





She went nearer still, peering into the averted face.” 


“You shall not go, my child. You 
have suffered enough; the good. God 
knows that, and has delivered you by His 
grace. Why, otherwise, should He cause 
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you to die and be buried? I am no 
logician, the saints be praised; but it is 
all as clear as daylight. Antonio,” she 
scolded, “be a man of sense, and admit 
that it would be reversing the decree of 
Domeniddio to take Ginevra back.” 

Ginevra’s wistful gaze still sought 
Antonio’s face. When he did not answer, 
she turned to Monna Rondinelli, and said : 
“Thank you, Madonna. Nothing that 
any one could say will change me. _ I 
will never return to Francesco. A way 
of escape has been opened for me. Let 
him be as free as he likes, and as f@r 
me ” She turned with an impulsive 
gesture and kissed the motherly hand 
which still clasped hers. ‘‘ You have been 
an angel of goodness to me. I am now 
dead to the world. It will be easy to 
remain so. I will hide myself in some 
convent where they will never hear of me. 
‘That will be best.” 

At this Antonio’s calm broke. He 
became a man, not a frigid image of duty. 

‘“No, no, Ginevra, you must not,” he 
xO into a 


cried, 1 will not let you g 
convent.” 
“It were Paradise, compared with 


going back to Francesco,” said Genevra 
soltly. 

Madonna Rondineili patted her shoulder 
and slipped out of the room, leaving the 
two together. 

“And what of me?” Antonio knelt 
beside the couch, and took her hands in 
his. 

‘I thought all your concern was for 
I’rancesco,” 

“You did? You did? My sweet 
lady, you know you do not speak the 
truth. My concern was for my soul, lest 
I should render it unworthy of you by 
sinning against the highest. I fought 
against my dearest desires. O beloved, 
beloved !” 

* Povero Antonio !” 

‘Is your mind quite fixed ?” 

“ Antonio,” she returned — gravely, 
‘neither the powers of heaven nor hell 
shall drag me back to Francesco. O, 
you cannot understand what I have 
suffered. How I have suffered. ; 


Her voice broke ; she began to sob 
weakly. 
Antonio took her in his arms. ‘‘ Dear- 


est! Best beloved! Come to me, and 


you shall never shed another tear save on 
my breast.” 
‘There was a long silence, 


Ginevra’s 
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tears were kissed away, her fading scruples 
obliterated. 
“You will 
pleaded Antonio, the 
his long repression. 
“When you like,” she murmured. 
* Antonio mio, May will soon be here.” 
“IT cannot wait till then. Let it be 
now.’ He kissed deprecations into 
silence. ‘“ ‘Then we can go together and 
gather garlands, and I will sing the May- 
song to you. Do you remember it?” 


” 


matry me soon, soon ? 
more ardent for 


O my delightful, 

My own, my lady, 

Upon the Mayday 

Which brought me to you 


“Antonio,” she interrupted, ‘it was 
the first thought I had when I woke in 
the vault. I smelt the lilies, and I felt 
your touch on my hair, and I heard the 
May-song, and thought I was in Paradise.” 

“One cannot enter Paradise alone, 
beloved. ‘Together —together we shall 
find the way therein.” 


So while Ginevra’s family were praying 
for the repose of her soul, and spending 
many gold crowns on masses in the hope 
of laying her wandering spirit, Ginevra 
herself was blossoming from the pale lily 
into a rose of womanhood. 

‘Tenderness and love wrapped her as a 


garment. Antonio’s love warmed her like 
sunshine. Spring danced in her steps 


and sparkled in her eyes. 

Madonna Rondinelli took all credit to 
herself. She spent hours concocting 
dainties for the girl whom she had taken 
straight to her kind heart. She plied her 
with fruit, and generous wine, and soups 
of a strength to conjure with, and was 
rewarded by rounded contours and rose- 
flushed cheeks. 

Ginevra did not often venture abroad: 
she spent her days in her quiet home 
with the spacious garden behind it. 
Peace and happiness, youth and _ love 
all came to her through the rose-arched 
pergola, and its four walls bounded her 
world. 

Antonio brought them the news of the 
town—-of the cessation of the plague, and 
the departure of the White Penitents, 
to whose piety and devotion the passing 
of the plague was due ; of the masses for 
Ginevra’s soul; of the wedding of her 
brother; of the selling of her jewels by 
Messer Francesco, which Antonio promptly 
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bought for her. At last one day he 
brought the tidings of Francesco’s fourth 
matrimonial venture, and when that was 
rumoured the ladies Rondinelli did not 
think that further care or secrecy was 
necessary for Ginevra. 

She began to go about a little more, 
fearless of recognition in her new, fresh 
beauty. I’ew would realise that the pale, 
unhappy wife of Francesco Agolanti and 
the blooming young Madonna Rondinelli 
were one and the same person. 

Still the inevitable happened. 

Going to Mass one day she came face 
to face with her own mother. The two 
ladies were attended by their servants, 
and the younger stepped aside to let the 
elder pass, hastily averting her face as she 
did so. Ginevra had no love for her 
mother. It was she who had been 
mainly instrumental in forcing on the 
match with Francesco Agolanti; it was 
she who had dinned into Messer Ber- 
nardo’s ears the impossibility of an 
alliance with Antonio. Most of Ginevra’s 
unhappiness had been due to her mother’s 
consuming pride. 

Madonna Amieri stopped in amaze- 
ment and turned to the woman. 

“Look! Is not that lady strangely 
like my daughter ? ” 

“ How can that be, Madonna, since the 
poor girl is dead and buried ?” 

The other looked closer. ‘‘Can_ the 
grave give up its dead?” She went 
nearer still, peering into the averted face. 

Ginevra kept silence and tried to pass on. 

“No, no, I must see your face,” cried 
Monna Amieri, laying her hand on the 
girl’s arm. ‘ Santissina!/  Ginevra, is 
it verily you?” 

The crowd of people emerging from 
the church thickened and began to press 
closer, interested in the colloquy. Ginevra 
did not speak, but tried to shake off the 
detaining clasp. At last she said: 

** Madonna, it is a mistake.” 

“No, it is no mistake. A miracle has 
happened—the dead has come to life 
again,” 

Ginevra broke away and tried to press 
through the crowd, but she was so 
hemmed in by the curious and bewildered 
throng that she could scarcely move. 
When at last she reached the Via 
Rondinelli she felt more dead than alive, 
and her cheeks still burned from the 
shameful publicity. She went to her 
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room and would see no one till Antonio 
returned, which was not till late evening. 

“Antonio, the worst has happened,” 
she cried. ‘“‘I have met my mother, and 
she recognised me.” 


“Yes, I have heard it,” he returned 
gravely. 
“Oh! Florence rings with it, doubt- 


less,” she exclaimed, pressing her hands 
to her burning cheeks. ‘TI still can see 
the curious eyes, the pointing fingers, and 
hear the whispers. I shall die of shame. 
Have they made a street-song of it already 
that you have heard it so soon ?” 

“No, no, beloved. Be calm. Put 
your head here, and I will tell you all.” 

She nestled close to him, soothed by 
the peace he always brought her. 

“T have had a conference with your 
father and Messer Agolanti. I went first 
to him when the news was brought to me. 
I thought my arguments would appeal to 
him.” 

“And did they?” 

“Yes, beloved. A golden reason would 
convert Messer Francesco to any point of 
view. Not my gold, dearest. What I 
have I keep—I will not stoop to buy; 
but he is on the verge of an alliance with 
the wealthy Donna Violante, and it would 
be a sore disappointment if anything 
hindered it.” 

“But what is going to happen, An- 
tonio ?” 

“You are to be cited to appear before 
the Ecclesiastical Court. Do not tremble, 
beloved. I shall be beside you, and my 
plea will be this: that you, having died 
and been buried, are released from the 
bonds of matrimony with Francesco 
Agolanti, who himself repudiated you on 
your return from the grave, and refused 
to own you as his wife.” 

* And he?” 

“He, for fear of losing Donna Violante 

and her dowry—will second the plea.” 

** And my father ? ” 

“Your father, for the honour of his 
house, will use his powers of persuasion 
upon the judge. It is a strange tangle ; 
but when all are agreed, difficulties 
disappear,” 

“Then 
trembling. 

“You and I, my own, my lady, are 
still in Paradise. Shall we lose the key 


you and I— she put in, 


so that we shall never be able to unlock 
its gate ?” 
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ROM time to time suggestions are 
made in the columns of the 
newspapers, or one overhears 

them in cricket circles, for the suggested 
improvement of the game, by altering the 
laws which govern it. With all due defer- 
ence to the very many opinions expressed 
—and some of them very decided ones— 
I cannot think any suggestion that has 
been made would in the long run, if 
enforced, tend to make cricket a better 
game than it is at present. Properly 
played, there is no game, for player or 
spectator alike, which possesses so many 
charms as cricket. By a process of 
gradual evolution from the days of crooked, 
spliceless bats and toy wickets, consisting 
of a rough-cut stick laid across the top 
of two equally haphazard-looking stumps, 
down to the present day of the perfect- 
balanced driving bat and the immaculate 
stumps, cricket as played to-day has 
been turned into the almost perfect game. 
“ Let well alone” should be the guiding 
motto of all who would tamper with its 
laws or its implements. To me the annual 
crop of suggestions, many if not most of 
them quite futile—because in so many 
cases they are made by men who have 
not sufficient experience of the needs of 
the particular game they wish to try to 
improve —appear to have for their sole 
basis the Englishman’s well-known pre- 
rogative to grumble whenever and wher- 
ever he can. If those who are actively 
engaged in it find the pastime good 
enough as it is—with a bat less than 
38 inches long wherewith to defend a 
27 by 8 inches wicket against a bowler 
using a ball between 54 and 5? ounces 
which is also between g and gj inches 
in circumference—why need others who 
have little or no knowledge of the con- 


ditions proceed annually to kick azainst 


the pricks of some imaginary evil? For 
myself I simply cannot see why. 
Let me discuss instances which did 


receive a good deal of official attention — 
viz. the proposed alteration in the 1.b.w, 
law, and the heightening of the wicket 
and narrowing of the bat. ‘Taking the 
latter first, narrowing the bat would make 
the game more than ever dependent on 
chance. It would at once put an end to 
first-class cricket in the weaker counties. 
I need only limn an imaginary picture for 
the reader, of one of these weaker county 
elevens attempting to play Hirst and 
Haigh or Newstead on a sticky —or, 
indeed, on a plumb—wicket with narrower 
bats than those the law now permits 
them. Why, even my own county eleven, 
with its powerful batting when at full 
strength, would not fancy itself for 
more than forty runs on a best possible 
Oval wicket under such conditions. But 
a far more powerful indictment against 
narrowing the blade is that such enact- 
ment would do away with all good and 
graceful methods of batsmanship, and 
batting would promptly degenerate into 
slogging and reckless play. We have all 
at one time or another played broom- 
stick cricket. Those who have know 
how practically impossible it is to keep 
your wicket up for long against any 
bowler on any wicket, however true, if 
only he will bowl straight. Thus, the 
batsman with a narrow bat would, knowing 
his career was pretty certain to be short, 
do his utmost to make it a merry one, 
while the bowler would cultivate a plain, 
straightaway attack which would mean 
*‘ good-bye ” to cleverness and headwork 
in bowling. The narrow bat, by this 
process of reasoning, would tend to ruin 
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both batting and bowling. Innings would 
of course be shorter, and the drawn game 
never again appear on our records. But 
is such a desirable state of affairs to be 
purchased at such a cost ? _Emphatically, 
No! 

The higher wicket is in a somewhat 
different category. It was urged on its 
behalf that most of the deliveries which 
beat the present bat and miss the present 
wicket only just clear the bails. A higher 
wicket would therefore end the bats- 
man’s innings all the sooner because of 
this. But, does every one admit that 
those deliveries which we are rather too 
apt to say, “beat him completely,” do 
go so very near the bails? I, for one, 
do not. Only the most obstinate believer 
that they do will not be readily converted 
from his belief if he takes my advice and 
very closely watches where and how the 
wicket-keeper “takes” these particular 
deliveries. My opinion is that, owing to 
the relative height of the bat-shoulder 
and the bails, the balls that just go over 
the bat-shoulder miss the bails by at least 
six inches. And surely nobody asks a 
wicket-keeper to stand behind a fence 
three inches short of a yard high ? 

The whole object of the higher wicket 
and the narrower bat was to reduce tall 
scoring, and therefore automatically, so 
it is inferred, the number of drawn 
matches. Nothing else was wished for, 
or claimed for the alterations. Nobody 
said it would improve cricket. The 
narrower bat I have dealt with when I 
say that it would ruin both batting and 
bowling. The higher wicket would 
scarcely tend to shorten the careers of 
any of the tall scorers. I'ry, Hayward, 
the Jam Sahib, John Tyldesley, Hirst, 
would one and all simply ignore the extra 
inches they had to defend; and as for 
widening the wicket, I have it on the 
best authority that the Jam Sahib, when 
he was Ranji, has been seen to place leg 
and off stump each six inches away from 
the middle stump in a net at Lord’s, and 
three of our best professionals have been 
seen to peg away for half an hour without 
touching either stump, or going between 
them. The broader and higher wicket 


might cut shorter the innings of some of 
the people who go in from No. 7 down- 
wards, but beyond doing that there is 
little to be said for the suggestion. 

Before dealing with the I.b.w. law I 
should 


like to refer to an alteration 
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which I think if made for a season would 
prove itself necessary for the good of 
the game. 1 would abolish the trial 
balls sent down by the bowler. In the 
first place, the bowling of half a dozen 
such balls, one of which so often finds 
its way to the boundary, occupies time. 
Roughly, it takes nearly two minutes to 
bowl six balls, unless bowler and wicket- 
keeper purposely hurry. If a dozen 
changes cf bowling occur in a day’s 
cricket, very nearly half an hour is spent 
in the delivery of trial balls. The bats- 
man is not permitted a trial ball. The 
proper place and time for the bowlers 
to loosen their arms is at the nets before 
the day’s play. The new law might 
read: “The bowling of trial balls is 
permissible only at the fall of a wicket.” 
3owlers anxious to loosen their arms 
would thereby receive an additional in- 
centive to get a batsmin out, and time 
which is now generally wasted, so far 
as the fielding side is concerned, would 
be usefully occupied. 

I come now to the proposed alteration 
in Law 24, which reads: “Or, if with 
part of his person he stops the ball 
which in the opinion of the umpire at 
the bowler’s wicket shall have been 
pitched in a straight line from it to the 
striker’s wicket and would have hit it: 
‘Leg before wicket.’” It was suggested 
that the batsman should be out if any 
part of his person, except the hand 
understood, prevented the ball from 
hitting the stumps, regardless whether the 
ball pitched in a straight line between 
bowler’s and _ striker’s wicket or not. 
Probably no law in any game has caused 
so much controversy as this one, and 
here again I am in favour of the present 
rule. There may be a way out of 
the seeming unfairness that a_ bowler 
should be deprived of the batsman’s 
wicket because the ball which beat the 
bat and was stopped by the pad did not 
pitch straight; but the suggested way is 
not the one. To play correctly with the 
pads is a very difficult thing indeed to 
do, and though I have no good word 
for the man who makes a habit of merely 
walking in front of his wicket and shoul- 
dering his bat, I have the greatest ad- 
miration for the player who successfully 
defies the attack for a long time on a 
tricky wicket by clever interposition of 
his pads behind his bat, and .between 
the pitch of the ball and his wicket. 
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While the suggestion would, had it been 
made law, have ended many and many 
an innings unsatisfactorily, more so than 
under the present ruling, it would have 
done the bowling art a distinct injury 
by placing a premium on_ big-break 
bowling, which is not a difficult thing 
to do; and moreover the dull-witted 
bowler would be sorely tempted to rely 
more upon appeals to an already suffi- 
ciently harassed official who might be 
“‘appealed-to to death.” With many 
bowlers such a ruling might, in fact, 
convert the over into “five appeals and 
one long hop,” and here again we should 
have to say, “ Good-bye to good bowling.” 
The I.b.w. law as it stands is a direct 
appeal to the bowler’s wit. It asks the 
clever bowler, for one thing, to cultivate 
the art of bowling a plain straight ball 
with the same action as that with which 
he delivers a break. Here and there a 
bowler gets all the credit for having done 
this when what has really happened is 
that the ball with off or leg spin on it 
has, on alighting, not ‘‘ bitten” the turf, 
but has, in cricket phraseology, ‘cut 
straight through.” In such an event the 
existing law helps the bowler to get a 
leg-before-wicket decision. 

There is no more prolific cause of dis- 
cussion and argument in cricket pavilions 
than the I.b.w. law. I do not believe 
in the trite saying: “No batsman ever 
thinks he is out when given out I.b.w.” 


Tt has not been my misfortune, I am 
happy to say, to meet with so many bad 
sportsmen as the hackneyed saying im- 


iplies to exist. 


In conclusion, let me say a word on the 
innovation of the “tea interval,” which 
has caused and always will cause much 
discussion. From the spectators’ point 
of view, naturally this interval appears 
absolutely unnecessary. We hear it said 
by “cricketers of ten or twenty years 
ago standing” that such a thing was 
unheard of in their day; but to those 
critics it must be pointed out that they 
did not stay six days a week straight on 
end for over four months, as most of our 
first-class cricketers have to do nowadays. 
It is perfectly true that the ‘tea inter- 
val” has often proved the most useful 
means of “getting a wicket,” and whilst 
I am not in favour of the abolition of 
the interval, I think perhaps ‘ cricketers” 
are apt to take more than the prescribed 
ten minutes, and the limit should be 
more strictly enforced by county captains. 
It should be remembered that for the 
“average members of county cricket 
clubs” between 4.30 and 6.30 are pre- 
cious moments—the only time they get to 
watch the game —so that county players, 
remembering how much the success of 
their respective clubs is due to the 
support they get from their members, 
should do their best not to do anything 
which may lessen this valuable asset. 


GUILTY. 


O fine an infant none had ever seen 
S (It was his mother’s mother praised 
him thus) ; 
I liked to think so, though of course it’s 
been 


Proclaimed of most of us. 


Not, be it understood, that she con- 
nived 

At my attempts to feel a father’s pride, 

Contrariwise she found his “ points” de- 
rived 


All from the spindle side. 


So, when he’d blessed our house about 
a week, 

She stalked one evening round behind 
my chair, 

I knew, although I did not dare to speak, 


Something was in the air. 


And through a dreadful pause I tried 
to guess 
What her detective talents were about, 


Yet had no answer to the charge— 


‘“ Why, yes, 
His father’s ears stick out!” 
W. S. 
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LAYING at Providence is playing 
with providence. I was a fort- 
night past forty, and old enough 

to know that; and yet I played. ‘There 
is always a weak spot in the armour of 
Achilles. Jack Durrant and Cicely New- 
ton found mine when they were little 


toddling, tumbling, tiresome brats. I'd 
have taken the longest spoon 1 could 


find, and supped with Old Nick to serve 
them. 

It was a note from Cicely’s mother that 
led me to take a hand in the game. 


DEAR Bop, 

Things are going wrong between 
Cicely and Jack. Come and help me play 
at Providence. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
MARY. 


Mary is not a woman who fusses about 
nothing. I put aside a big deal, and 
scratched in the semi-final of a golf 
tournament, and went that afternoon. 

Mary drove the dog-cart to the station 
to meet me. I took her for Cicely at 
first. She has been: sixteen years a 
widow, and a citizen of Mother Earth 
for thirty-nine ; but age is of the heart, 
and Mary is young. 

“You are a wonderful woman, Mary,” 
I declared, as we drove off. ‘* You look 
a rival to Cicely! ” 


“Tam.” She glanced at me. 

“Who is he?” I asked; for she 
certainly did not mean boy Jack. 

“Mason the banker.” 

“Um-m-m ! He’d make a_ nice 


husband.” 

“Not for Cicely!“ she stated. He is 
somewhat my senior. 

"No, lsaid: “for you.” 

‘“ Very nice,” she agreed, “ if I wanted 
one.” 

I nodded slowly. Mary might have 
married a dozen men if she had chosen. 
So there was no reason to suppose that 
she wanted the thirteenth. 

“Does Cis think anything of him ? ” 

“She doesn’t think that she does ; but 
he’s a fascinating man—and a novelty 
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after silly boys. 
are.” 

“IT know.” There was a very young 
girl once, and I was a bit careless, and— 
well, ’d have married her rather than 
hurt her; but I didn't want to. Mary 
sent me away for a bit, and introduced 
her to a nice boy who supplanted me— 
thank Heaven! ‘“ Yes, I know. I have 
never flirted with a woman under thirty 
since. It’s nice ; but it isn’t fair.” 

“ There’s a girl,” Mary said deliberately, 
‘that I want you to get away from Jack.” 

I considered in silence for a time ; and 
then I quoted from the only book of 
poetry that lies upon my study shelf: 


You know what girls 


Suppose she says—Never mind that youth ! 


What wrong have I done to you ? 


Mary looked at me and shook her 
head. ‘You do mind that youth,” she 
told me. Well, he is my dead sister's 
son, God rest her. 

“Come to that, I mind Cis too,” I 
admitted. “They will never be satisfied 
with anybody but each other, if they 
only knew it.” 

“They will find it out,” Mary said, “ if 
they’re given time. ‘lhey’d find it out as 
soon as either was engaged to some one 
else ; and then—I don’t say it’s absolutely 
fair; but we've got to do it.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “It tsn’¢ fair: but 
if people try to run against those kids of 
ours 

“Those kids of ours !” 
choke in Mary’s firm voice. 

“Who is the girl?” I asked. 

“Her name is Evelyn Fiddes. She’s 
four-and-twenty ; a clever girl, lecturer 
and journalist, official in the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association. I don’t think that 
she has very serious ‘intentions’ upon 
Jack yet ; but you know how those things 
go: “‘a word too much, or a look too 
long!” She’s a new-comer, and finds it 
dull, and wants some man or other to 
talk to. I think her fresent idea is only 
to convert him to ‘ Votes for Women.’ 
He’s a fine, big fellow, to carry a banner 
in the conqueror’s train !” 


There was a 
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** And Jack ?” I inquired. 

‘* Well, she’s a new kind of creature to 
boy Jack ; and he and Cis have played at 
brother and sister too long. It wouldn’t 
do to tell them that they’re sweethearts. 


They must find out for themselves. ‘This 
time was bound to come.” 

“Bound to come,” I agreed. 

“And we were bound to see them 


through it. They’d be so happy together.” 

“Umph!” I said: “I don’t know 
about that ; but they’d be pretty wzhappy 
apart, the young idiots ! ” 

“Yes, they play like two babies. 

I'll introduce you to Evelyn tonight. 
She is the sort to like a man older than 
herself—a clever man, with the fruits of 
achievement upon him. You know ten 
times as much as she does. Squash her 
kindly and pleasantly ; and she'll like you 
for it. Poor Evelyn!” 

“Poor Mason !” I retorted. 
a risk.” 

“Well, we run it too Don’t laugh; 
remember that girl.. You’d have married 
her out of sheer remorse, if it hadn’t been 
for me. I remember —a lot of fellows. 
I’m afraid I haven’t been a very good 
woman !” 

“You can’t blame the honey for the 
flies, fair lady ! Here we are. And 
here’s my best girl.” I jumped out and 
hugged Cis. ‘“ Where’s brother Jack ?” 


“Drying!” shouted a lusty voice from 


“ F[e runs 


the bedroom window. ‘‘ That little 
wretch put a water-jug on the door !” 
Cis almost danced with delight. She 


carries her nineteen years lightly. 
‘*He tied me in the hammock when | 
was asleep yesterday,” she explained. 


“You wait till I come down,” he 
threatened. 
“Oh, no!” she pleaded. “Jack? 


Jackie dzar? Pax for tennis?” 

“ Pax,” he agreed cheerfully ; and when 
he had come down and talked to me for 
a few minutes, they went off together, the 
best of friends. 

“They're simply devoted to each 
other,” Mary declared, “and yet they 
can't see it; and if they don’t see it till 
too late ‘i 

“We must make them see it,” I de- 
clared, ‘‘as soon as we’ve headed these 
intruders off. If any one can play the 
game of Providence, you can!” 

Mary played her game boldly, as usual. 
She asked Mason and Miss Fiddes to 





dinner that night. As soon as dinner was 
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over she appropriated him, and I appro- 
priated Miss Fiddes. Jack and Cis 
looked a little sulky at first. Then they 
went off to the billiard-room together. In 
five minutes I heard them laughing. 
They continued to laugh for the rest 


of the evening, while I contrived to 
interest Miss Fiddes. 1 also found her 
interesting. 


She was tall and fair and, big, and she 
had a face that I can only describe as 
tantalising, and a way of turning it up 


provokingly. She would have been 
supercilious if she had not been so 
genuinely in earnest. She was full of 


book-learning ; but I have learnt to do 
without books. I did not “ squash ” her, 
as Mary had suggested. She was much 
too nice for that. But I teased her good 
humouredly about her “ stook of printed 
book,” and countered theory with fact. 

“Tt is like wrestling with a big tree,” 
she complained at last, “arguing with 
you. But I know that I am right.” 

“Tf you knew that you were right,” J 
asserted smilingly, “ you wouldn’t argue !” 

“But I want to convince you,” she 


explained. 

“You have convinced me—that you 
are a woman!” 

‘And that settles the question!” Her 
head went up in the air scornfully. 

“The question of votes—yes !” 

“That isn’t argument.” 

“Political power isn’t based upon 


argument.” 

** Brute force ?” 

“Yes. The only effective vote is the 
vote of the man who will fight for it.” 

“ Absolutely brutal!” she ejaculated 
hotly. 

“ Absolutely,” I agreed. “I am not 
responsible for the order of nature. It is 
a fact that man is stronger than woman, 
in general. And some one man _ in 
particular should be stronger than you!” 

“Some—many men are not!” she 
asserted defiantly. 

“Tn your heart of hearts you wouldn’t 
like to marry one of them,” I said 
quietly. 

She stared at me with a flushed face. 
“No one has ever dared to talk to me 
like you do!” she declared. 

“No? Do you remember what an 
old philosopher said? If you wish to 
strengthen your opinion, argue only with 
those who are weaker than yourself. 
Perhaps you’ve done that ?” 

















she cried. She 


“Not intentionally,” 
was evidently hurt; and I hastened to 
soothe her. 

“T am 


sure of that. You are very 
honest. So I have been honest, too. Do 
you like me the worse ?” 

“No,” she said frankly. ‘‘I like to— 
to give you the opportunity of strengthen- 
ing your opinions ! ” 

We both laughed. 

“That is a score to you,” I confessed ; 
“but if I like to strengthen my own 
opinions I do not want to weaken yours. 
It is not always wise —and not often kind 
—to make other people carry our banners. 
I should be glad if 1 could persuade you 
to believe that.” 

She drew a deep breath. 

“You say things to me!” she _pro- 
tested, half indignantly and half shame- 
facedly. 

“ You may ‘say things’ to me,” I told 
her. 

She played with her handkerchief. 

“You mean that I asked your nephew 
to come to one of our meetings,” she said. 

“T mean that I don’t want Jack to be 
a banner-carrier,” I told her. 

“T think,” she said shrewdly, ‘ you 
mean that you want him to carry a banner 
of your choosing—and Mrs. Newton’s?” 

“| think,” I answered, “ that we know 
the banner that he and some one else 
are walking under—though they haven't 
looked up and seen it yet.” 

She considered with her cheek 
her hand. 

“ Well,” she owned, “I think you are 
right about them. But why do you 
tell me?” 

“T tell you,” I said, “ because you are 
such a nice, honest girl ! ” 

“Well!” she cried. ‘‘ You are honest ! 
I suppose that is why I put up with your 
audacity! In plain English you mean 
that I’m not to flirt with your precious 
Jack! I don’t specially want to!” 

“No,” Lagreed. “I know that.” 

“Of course you do! If you didn’t you 
wouldn’t dare to talk to me like this. 
No. I don’t want to take him from that 
delightful little girl; and I can do without 
him as a banner-carrier ; but I do want 
some one to talk to.” 

“Try me,” I proposed. 
like it.” 

“ To keep me away from that youth ?” 

“Never mind that youth! ... Yes. I 
know I do. I want to keep them 


’ 


upon 


*T should 
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together till they find out their place in 
the universe. ‘That is true. It is also 
true that I should like to talk to you—if 
you don’t mind.” 

“T don’t mind,” she agreed cheerfully. 


Mary pounced upon me as soon as the 
guests had gone and Cicely was seeing 
Jack off. 

‘“*T had such a job for the first quarter 
of an hour,” she told me. ‘ He was like 
a chained bear listening to the noise in 
the billiard-room. Then he found him- 
self listening to me: and then I found 
him looking at me. After an hour I 
suggested going to the billiard-room ; but 
he didn’t wish to go. Then I sang to 
him.” She smiled unconsciously. She 
is a beautiful singer. ‘‘ He won’t trouble 
Cis any more,” she prophesied. “ But I 
must stand on guard till those kittens 
open their eyes! And there’s Evelyn 
still to reckon with.” 

“No,” I said. “She won’t give any 
more trouble. She’s promised.” 

Mary fairly jumped; and it takes a 
good deal to surprise her. 

“You've actually had the impudence — 
I mean the daring?” she gasped. 

“She likes daring,” I explained. 

“Do you mean ‘likes you’?” Mary 
asked. 

“No,” I said. “At least, not in that 
way. She looks upon me as a sort of 
elderly teacher. ‘There’s no danger.” 

“That’s lucky!” said Mary. ‘Then 
Cicely danced in. She had been playing 
“touch you last” with Jack, and she was 
fanning herself with her handkerchief. 

“Well, child Cicely,” I said, “‘is it 
‘fax’ with that villain Jack? If he 
torments you, I must take him away for 
a bit.” I looked very fierce. 

“Torment me!” Cicely cried in amaze- 
ment “ Jack!” 

** Jack is very good and kind to Cicely,” 
Mary protested, “I don’ think she 
minds him being here!” 

“Mind him!” cried Cicely. ‘‘ Why, if 
he’s away for two days running I almost 
howl. You're only teasing me, Cousin 
Bob. You know very well that I think 
there’s nobody like Jack !” 

““T am glad ofthat,” I said. “It’s very 
nice that you and he should be such 
friends—while you can be.” I emphasised 
the last words a trifle. 

“We shall always be just the same,” 
she declared. 
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** Little goose!” I pinched her cheek. 
** Don’t you know that you’re a big miss 
now? Somebody will come along soon, 
and carry you off from us, and brother 
Jack.” 

“ From you —and Jack ? 
She looked at nothing with a 
startled, frightened expression. 

“She’s only nineteen, Bob,” Mary said. 
“1 think it’s more likely to be the other 
way. Jack’s three-and-twenty. I think 
he is beginning to take more interest in 
girls lately. In fact. But we won't put 
nonsense into child Cicely’s head. Good- 
night, darling.” 

** Good-night,” said Cicely. She kissed 
us very absent-mindedly, and went. 

When the door closed Mary and I 
looked at each other and laughed softly. 

The next morning I met Jack cycling 
before breakfast, and we rode together. 

“T hardly saw you last night,” I 
observed. 

“No,” he apologised. ‘I forgot the 
time larking about with the kid. But don’t 
tell her I called her that. I’ve promised 
to consider her grown up.” 

**T should think so!” [I said. ‘“ Why, 
her mother was married at her age.” 

‘By Jove! I suppose she was! Fancy 
the kid married!” He laughed. 

** My dear chap,” I protested, ‘‘ there’s 
nothing to laugh at. In fact, I gather that 
a good many fellows ... Um-m-m!” I 
stopped as if I recollected myself. 
course it’s a good thing for a girl to get 
settled ; and you’re a man of the world.” 
(1 always tell boys that.) “You won't 
keep her playing baby games with you too 
much, and spoil her chances, I know.” 

He said nothing ; but I had to remind 
him that I was getting too old to ride 
fifteen miles an hour. 

We met Mason and Miss Fiddes out 
that evening. Jack and Cicely promptly 
slipped off together; Mason talked to 
Mary; I talked to Miss Fiddes. As I 
had robbed her of Jack, I felt bound to 
entertain her for a little while. Mary said 
that was how she felt about Mason. 

“Mind you don’t lead him on too far,” 
I advised her. 


’ she repeated. 
curious 


“Oh!” she said. ‘‘ He shows no signs 
of that. I know the signs!” She 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Men don’t 


easily fall in love with a woman of thirty- 
nine—I’m glad it isn’t forty! But you 


had better be careful with Evelyn.” 
“ Evelyn,” I said, ‘is careful with me ! 
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She makes it as plain as a pikestaff that 
she regards me purely as a middle-aged 
man of learning. She takes it as a matter 
of course that I shall go as soon as they 
are engaged.” 

“T gather,” said Mary, “that John 
Mason puts that limit to our intimacy : 
he practically hinted that he understood, 

I don’t want him, of course ; but it’s 
horrid to grow so old that people don’t 
want you ! And when Cis leaves me. . 
She looked away and gulped down some- 
thing in her throat. 

“ Well,” I said, “if we grow too lonely 
—we’ve always got-on together.” 

““T know, old man.” She touched my 
arm. “It’s a frightful pity that we never 
fell in love. But we didn’t, you see.” 

“No,” I agreed. “I never could make 
out why we didn’t Well, our friend- 
ship will help us along.” 

“Yes,” she agreed.‘ Dear old chap!” 

The manner of spending our time was 
unchanged for over a week. Jack and 
Cis—Mary and Mason—Evelyn and I: 
that was the regular arrangement. Evelyn 
used to laugh about it, and offer me my re- 
lease. Sometimes I fancied that she was 
getting bored, or thought that our friend- 
ship was becoming too conspicuous ; but I 
laughed and said that I would run to the 
station as soon as Jack and Cis gave me 
a chance. ‘They were quieter together, 
and a little shier with each other; but 
Mary and I saw no signs of love-making, 
and sometimes we almost began to 
wonder whether we were mistaken after 
all. 

In the end it came about suddenly. 
Cis was on the conservatory steps doing 
something to a creeper. Jack was at the 
far end. I was just going in, but they 
had not seen me. She slipped and fell, 
crying, “Jack! Oh, Jack!” ‘The boy 
rushed and picked her up in his arms and 
kissed her, and . . . No; I won’t repeat 
what was not meant for other ears. God 
bless them ! 

I went away softly and told Mary. She 
was so pleased that she cried a little. 

“Tt’s all over,” I told her. 

“No,” she contradicted. ‘“There’s John 
Mason.” She shivered as she mentioned 
his name. 

“You're afraid 
you ?” I asked. 

“No,” she 
She tried to laugh. 
she said. 


that he’ll propose to 


said—“ that he won't!” 
“T’ve been a fool,” 








“Then | said good-bye, She gave me her hand smilingly and looked me right in the eyes, and wished me 
good luck.” 
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**So,” I told her, “ have I.” 

I went out and walked to Evelyn’s. I 
met Mason on the way. I told him 
about the engagement. I mentioned that 
I was returning to town by the 7.15. He 
mentioned that he was going up by the 
same train. “Thinking of a little trip 
abroad,” he said drily. 

I found Evelyn in her aunt’s garden. 
She was singing under her breath. She 
looked very fresh and womanly —and 
young. 

“Wearying of the vigil?” she asked 
me gaily. 

“The vigil is over,” I said. 

“And when do you go?” she asked. 

If there had been a tremor in her voice 
I might have taken my courage in my 
hands ; but there wasnt. 

“ Seven-fifteen to-night,” I replied. 

We talked on trivial subjects for a time. 
Then I said good-bye. She gave me her 
hand smilingly and looked me right in the 
eyes, and wished me good luck. 

“T wish you that very earnestly, 
Evelyn,” I said—I had come to call her 
by her Christian name. “If ever I can 
serve you-—will you believe that I should 
wish to?” 

“Ves,” she said. “Thank you. Good- 
bye.” 

She came to the gate and waved her 
hand. I bowed again before I turned 
the corner. Round the bend of the lane 
I sat down on a tree trunk, and pictured 
her as she stood at the gate. 

I sat there fora few minutes. ‘Then I 
took the fancy into my head to see her 
once again before I went. There was a 


EASTER 
a ae Nancy of the vale will pass 


The haystack in a minute. 
Her coming is announced to me 
By airy leaps of linnet 
Along the bridlepath, where bloom 
Deliciously encloses 
A girl of double sweetness, up 
To share the dawn’s young roses. 


5 
As fast she comes along, her eyes 
Are glowing full of praises 
For tiny towns within the grass, 
Inhabited by daisies. 


little back lane that led to the side of 
their garden. I went quietly along it, and 
peeped through the hedge. 1 did not see 
her at first. Then 1 discovered her in 
the summer-house. She was sitting by 
the table with her arms flung upon it and 
her head upon her arms. Her shoulders 
shook. I went in through the wicket 
gate. She had wiped her eyes, and was 
smiling gaily when I reached the summer- 
house. She tried to hum a tune. 

“Well,” she asked, with a brave little 
laugh, “what have you come back 
for?” 

“For you!” I said. “I came back to 
have a last look at you. I thought—I 
care so much, Evelyn. Do you?” 

I held out my hand, and she put hers 
in it. 

““Ves;” she said; “I do.” 

I stayed there to lunch, and then we 
walked out in the lanes together. We 
met Jack and Cis ; and Mary and Mason 
were just behind. 

“John has asked me to marry him,” 
Mary confessed in her frank way ; “and 
I am going to.” 

“And Evelyn is going to marry me,” 
I said. 

‘And make you carry the banner?” 
Cis asked saucily. 

“ Little girl,” I said, “the best banner 
in the procession of life is a banner for 
two. ‘There are three men here who 
won't let three dear women carry any of 
the weight that they can bear.” 

That is how I played at Providence ; 
and Providence set me in my place in the 
procession of life. 


MORN. 


The feathered housewives in the hedge 
Sit still, as if they fancy 

The angel of the Nesting Bird 
Has made a friend of Nancy. 


A honied lilt of ancientry 

Now swims the air, and gushes 
As never yet a lilt among 

The ballads of the thrushes. 


The linnet passes. Nancy comes 
With exquisite adorning 
Of lilies gathered in her prayers—- 
My heart, ’tis Easter Morning ! 
NorMAN GALE, 


























Marie Antoinette's crucifix. 


It now rests in the study of the Director of the Conciergerie, 


and is believed to have been carriéd in front of the unfortunate 


Queen on her way to the scaffold. 


A PRISON OF 


THE TERROR. 


THE LAST SHELTER OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


BY FREDERIC 


** Quick .« . 
or dry-eyed, they mount and are away. 


misnamed of 


yy 


NE by one—unobserved by the 
multitude and regretted by a 


mere handful of passionate lovers 
of the past—the buildings of Old Paris 
are being every year, nay, almost every 
month, swept away. On every fresh visit 
to the City of a Hundred Charms you 
find that it has lost something of its 
ancient heauty—that some link or other in 
the precious chain which connects it with 
men and events of former days has snapped 
and is gone for ever. 
Owing to this incessant process of 
modernisation, I have never failed to urge 


those who come to Paris to give a good 
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This night to the Conciergerie ; 
Fastice, to the Guillotine to-morrow.” 


LEES. 


they clasp their loved ones to their heart, one last time ; with brief adieu, wet-eyed 


through the Palais 


CARLYLE’s French Revolt.t.on. 


deal of their time to exploring the old 
quarters of the city; and I would here 
repeat the advice, with special reference 


to one of its most ancient and most 
interesting buildings—the Conciergerie. 


Let me urge, too, the need for haste. 
Where the refreshment-room of the 
Palais de Justice is now situated, to 
the right of the Cour du Mai, there ex- 
isted, some years ago, a little court- 
yard which was the scene of some of 
the most touching tragedies in the whole 
range of history. Its stoutly barred, semi- 
circular entrance, preceded by-a small 
flight of foot-worn steps with iron hand- 
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rails dating from the reign of Louis XVI, 
was, in 1793, the sole entry to the Con- 
ciergerie, and through it there passed 
many hundreds of the victims of the 
Revolution. At the top of those steps 
Sanson, the executioner, identified Marie 
Antoinette and Charlotte Corday, Camille 
Desmoulins and Robespierre, Danton and 
the Girondins, before binding them and 
sendins them to the guillotine. Madame 
Roland, “clad in white, with her long 
black hair 
hanging 
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case, without advantage), its original 
appearance has been considerably modi- 
fied. ‘The towers, however, remain the 
same, and whilst gazing up at them, 
before ringing at the massive iron door 
with a barred Judas hole, it is easy to 
carry oneself back in memory to the days 
when they were occupied by Fouquier- 
‘Tinville, the Attorney-General to the 
revolutionary tribunal. He lived, from 
September 1, 1792, until the end of 1793, 
In a_ small 
apartment 





down to her 
girdle,” went 
to her doom 
from that 
spot with 
serene and 
queenly 
counten- 
in C 8; 
Madame Du 
Barry, in a 
paroxysm of 
terror, wept 
and wrung 
her hands, in 
the midst of 
the howls 
and insults 
of the mob. 
And | there, 
where now 
stands a 
banal re- 
staurant, the 
sigh:s.-of 
thousands of 
illustrious 








on the first 
floor. During 
the daytime, 
dressed in a 


black dress- 
coat and 
wearing 
round his 


neck a tri- 
colour 
ribbon with 
an emblem- 
atic medal, 
he was at- 
tending to 
his duties in 
court; at 
night he 
was in_ his 
study in 
the ‘Tour 
d’Argent 
preparing 
the lists 
of the names 
of those who 
were to be 








men and “tried” on 
women went General view of the Cour des Femmes. the morrow 
up to This is a favourite scene in all plays and romances of the Revolution, but and guillo- 
Heaven. they will never rival the picturesqueness which marked the grim reality. tined with- 

‘The pre- As the unhappy women in the prison gathercd here for their rough-and- Out mercy. 
sent en- ready toilet every morning, the place, says one chronicler, “*resembled a His res i “ 

parterre adorned with flowers, but framed in iron. 

trance to dence was 
the Con- regarded 


ciergerie is on the Quai de l’Horloge, 
to the left of the two towers with 
pointed roofs, the ‘Tour de César and 
the ‘Tour d’Argent, which present such 
a fine feudal air when viewed from 
the other side of the Seine. But it 
dates only from 1864. ‘This facade of 
the old prison was to a great extent 
masked by parasitic constructions at the 
time of the Revolution, and, owing to 
these having been removed (not, in this 


with dread by the population, and many 
a Parisian whose road lay along the 
Quai de l’Horloge at a late hour must 
have hurried past it with a shudder on 
seeing the narrow study window send 
forth its ominous rays in the darkness 
of the night. 

Within, the Salle de St. Louis, as it is 
called, in honour of the sovereign under 
whose reign it was built, is said to be one 
of the finest examples of Gothic archi; 
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Marie Antoinette's favourite armchair, still 
preserved at the Conciergerie. 


tecture in 'rance. Its present appearance, 
however, vives one not the slightest idea 
of what it was like in the days of the 
Revolution. Inall probability it was then 
cut up into hundreds of cells and corridors, 
constructed of wood—cells that swarmed 
with prisoners and rats, and corridors that 
were busy with the coming and going of 
sinister-looking _ turnkeys. 
A dark gallery (known as 
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except in the case of those who could 
afford to pay for luxuries, was the order 
of the day. ‘This broad gallery, and 
perhaps the adjoining Salle des Gardes, 
was called the souriciére, and, according 
to the descriptions of eye-witnesses, such 
as Beugnot, was a maze of dark, low 
cells where little light or air could pene- 
trate. Here were kept the pazl/eux, the 
prisoners, male and female, who were 
forced to sleep on straw because they 
were unable to pay the four or five livres 
a day each which would have enabled 
them to be amongst the /rstoles, those 
privileged ones whose pockets contained 
the gold coins of that name. Had they 
been brutes they could not have been 
treated with less consideration. ‘Their 
straw bedding was so seldom renewed 
that at last it became a loathsome litter, 
on which, in turns, they snatched those 
few hours of slumber and forgetfulness 
that separated them from the guillotine. 
Horrible were the tortures through over- 
crowding which these wretched men and 
women had to support during the long 
hours of the night. In one cell there 
were forty-five men and only ten palli- 
asses; in another, huddled together on 
nine mattresses, were thirty-eight, in a 
dying condition; in a third, there were 
but sixteen straw beds for eighty-five 





the Rue de Paris) which 
skirts it on the right, and 
leads to the portion of the 
Conciergerie that has re- 
mained more or less un- 
altered since 1793, was 
used for a similar purpose. 

As you walk down the 
Rue de Paris you get your 
first real impression of 
revolutionary days. The 
darkness, relieved here and 
there by a feeble gas-jet, 
the silence, broken only 
by your footsteps on the 
stone floor, the chilly, 
sepulchral atmosphere that 
penetrates your clothing, 
the grim rows of iron bars 
that separate the gallery 
from the Salle de St. Louis, 
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and the barred doorway at 
the bottom, all speak most 
eloquently of a prison 


where excessive severity, 





The unhappy queen was lodged here for seventy-six days. 
transformed into a chapel, with the tiny commemorative altar here shown and 
a suitable inscription. 


Marie Antoinette's cell. 
In 1816 it was 
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prisoners; and in a fourth, fifty-four women 
had turn by turn to stand, in order not 
to suffocate each other, whilst reposing 
on the nineteen beds of filthy straw with 
which their cachot was provided. 

With your mind well stocked with 
incidents of the ‘lerror, this Rue de Paris 
is a lugubrious spot, its walls still echo- 
ing, even to the least imaginative visitor, 
with the piercing cries of despair of the 
women and the low groans of dying men. 
Mournful and soul-stirring as it is, how- 
ever, the impress that it leaves is faint 
in comparison with that which is received 
when once you have passed through its 
barred doorway into the narrow corridor 
that leads, 
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however, she showed—in irons as on the 
throne —that she was greater than fortune, 
Condemned to death by tuffians, she 
here wrote, on October 16, 1793, during 
her last moments, an eternal document, 

full of piety, courage, and every virtue.” 
If Louis XVIII., instead of ordering 
this needless altar and still more super- 
fluous inscription, had seen to the pre- 
servation of the Queen’s cell, he would 
have done a signal service both to her 
memory and to history. Far from aim- 
ing at that end, he would seem to have 
deliberately endeavoured to blot out the 
recollection of the events of the Revolu- 
tion, as far as they concerned Marie 
Antoinette, 





on the right, 
to Marie 
Antoinette’s 
cell, and, 
on the left, 
into the 
ancient 
Cour des 
Femmes. 
l’orthis cold 
and_ blackly 
repellent 
passage, cut 
off at each 
end by high 
blank walls, 
is a veritable 
part of the 
old Con- 








by sanction- 
ing many 
changes. It 
is difficult 
to say if 
anything 
save the 
floorisreally 
as it was in 
1793. The 
antique 
lamp hang- 
ing from the 
ceiling is 
said to have 
been there 
during the 
Queen’s 
Captivity; 








ciergerie, an 
authentic 
specimen of 
the corridor 
which — ex- 
tended from one end of the prison to the 
other, and along which the prisoners were 
taken on entering or leaving it. 

The cell where the Queen of France 
was imprisoned has undergone so many 
alterations that a good deal of its interest 
has been lost. In 1816, at the time of 
the Restoration, it was transformed, in 
the presence of Count Decazes, Minister 
of Police, into a chapel—hence the little 
commemorative altar with its Latin in- 
scription. “Marie Antoinette Joséphe 
Jeanne d’Autriche, widow of Louis XVI.,” 
it runs, “was here, after the death of her 
husband and the abduction of her children, 
thrown into prison. Here she remained 
for seventy-six days, anxious, mourning, 
and forlorn, Relying on her courage, 


The Salle des Girondins, looking towards Marie Antoinette's cell. 
This was the scene of the famous Last Supper of the Girondins described 
by Carlyle, at which the group kept up a brilliant discourse all night until 
morning brought them release in the shape of execution. 


but I imag- 
ine that it 
was part of 
the furniture 
which was 
placed in the cell by Louis XVIII. to 
relieve its bareness. It formerly con- 
tained a favourite arm-chair of Marie 
Antoinette, and a beautiful ivory crucifix, 
which is believed to have been carried in 
front of her when she went to the scaffold, 
and both of these, now in the study of 
M. Emile Pourret, the sympathetic 
director of the Conciergerie, were sent 
from the Tuileries in 1816. 

Here is an account of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s last days. She rose, we are told, 
at six o’clock in the morning, and spent 
the day partly in attending to her 
toilette, partly by reading the Révo/utions 
@ Angleterre and the Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis, or by dreaming away the 
hours, leaning on the back of her chair 
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Sometimes, too, she amused herself by 
watching her jailors, Dufresne and Gilbert, 
play piquet behind the low screen which 
was the only separation between their 
part of the celland hers. Her attendants, 
at differents periods of her captivity, were 
a certain Roselie la Morliére, whose 
testimony, taken down many years after- 
wards, is of primary importance; an 
octogenarian dame known as Mére Lari- 
viére, whose son was one of the turnkeys 
at the Conciergerie; and a Madame 
Harel, whose husband was employed in a 
confidential capacity in the police depart- 
ment. Neither as regards food nor 
clothing nor toilette requisites does she 
appear to have been treated with harshness, 

In spite of strict orders against 
strangers 
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a plan to enable Marie Antoinette to 
escape by exchanging clothes with her, 
but the Queen refused to adopt it, on 
the plea that she would be abandoning 
her children ; and it was then that Lady 
Atkyns, feeling that what she could not 
do for the mother she might perhaps be 
able to do for the son, determined to 
attempt a rescue of the Dauphin from 
the ‘Temple. Finally, as the Queen’s 
imprisonment drew to a close, the Abbé 
Magnin, afterwards Curé of the parish 
of St. Germain Jl Auxerrois, likewise 
gained admittance to her presence, and, 
on the very spot, maybe, where that 
marble altar of 1816 was raised, adminis- 
tered the Communion to her. In a large 
hall, the Salle des Girondins, adjoining 

the cell, the 





entering the visitor will 
Concicr- find a_ pic- 
geric, Marie ture by 
Antoinette Drolling, 
wa 3 not purporting 
entirely cut to represent 
off from her this cere- 
friends. A mony; but 
daring he must 
young beware of 


Royalist, 
named 
Rougeville, 
succeeded 
in reaching 
her cell and 
in holding 
a few words 








accepting it 
as anything 
more than 
an inven- 
tion of the 
painter. 
ThisSalle 
des Giron- 








of conversa- 
tion. <An 
English- 
woman, Lady Atkyns, who, as Miss 
Charlotte Walpole, had gained a certain 
reputation at the Drury Lane Theatre, 
professes to have had two interviews with 
her. On the first occasion, on which 
she opened the prison doors by bribing 
the soldiers, she showed her cleverness 
as an actress by disguising herself in the 
uniform of a National Guardsman ; and, 
when a letter which she had hidden in 
the bouquet she was presenting to the 
Queen dropped to the ground, she 
swiftly picked it up and swallowed it 
before one of the gendarmes had time to 
intervene. Brutally ejected, she had to 
pay dearly for her second visit, for it is 
said that the sum she had to disburse for 
the privilege of an hour’s conversation 
was one thousand louis. She had formed 





The fountain, the grille, and the ancient stone table in the 
Cour des Femmes. 


dins, now 
used as a 
chapel, is 
perhaps the most impressive of all the 
interiors of the Conciergerie—the one 
where thoughts of the Revolution flock 
most easily to the mind. ‘The sight of 
a narrow doorway in the wall to the left 
carries you back to September 2, 1792, 
when eighty-five prisoners were passed 
through it, one by one, into the Cour 
des Femmes, to be massacred without 
mercy by the Septembriseurs. ‘Then you 
skip over a little more than a year, and 
think of the Girondins who held their 
last supper in that very room. You can 
hear them singing— 


Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé ! 


as they return from the 
tribunal, 


revolutionary 
after sentence of death; you 
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can hear the hundreds of other prisoners, 
awakened out of their uneasy sleep, reply 
to them, with faint cheers and farewells ; 
you can see the dead body of their com- 
rade Valazé, who had stabbed himself to 
the heart on hearing the verdict, being 
carried in by four gendarmes and placed 
in one of the corners ; and you can see 
the twenty-one unhappy Girondin Deputies 
step forward, one after the other, to kiss 
the dead man’s hand, to cover his face 
with his cloak, and to murmur their pro- 
mise to meet him again “on the morrow.” 

After recalling these events, there 
remains but one more place to see—the 
famous Cour des Femmes—-before com- 
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played games and music, made verses or 
listened to Riouffe’s translations of some 
of the works of Socrates, and promenaded 
to and fro as though they had been in 
perfect safety in their own drawing-rooms. 
“ As soon as we were let out of our cells,” 
says Beugnot, “ we assembled in the Cour 
des Femmes. ‘The women, who were re- 
leased at the same hour as we were, ap- 
peared in the morning in a pretty nég/igé, 
and so graceful, so fresh, that no one 
would have thought they had passed the 
night on a wretched bed, or, as was more 
frequently the case, on a heap of fetid 
straw. As a rule, the women who were 
in the Conciergeriec preserved their good 

taste and good 











manners to the 
end. After ap- 
pearing in morn- 
ing-dress, they re- 
turned to their 
rooms, reappear- 
ing at mid-day ele- 
gantly dressed and 
with their hair 
carefully arranged. 
Their manners 
were no longer the 
same; they had 
become more dig- 
nified. In the 
evening, they ap- 
peared in désha- 
billé. Nearly all 
remained faithful 
to these three 
dresses a_ day. 








The crypt, known as the Salle des Gardes. 


Here were huddled, on dirty straw, such prisoners as could not afford to pay four livresa day. 


pleting our visit to the prison, This 
courtyard, with the exception of the 
parterre in the centre, is almost exactly as 
it was in 1793. At the fountain marguise 
and femme du peuple washed their clothes ; 
at the gvi//le many a tender love-scene 
took place between the fair prisoners and 
the jailors, who were instrumental in 
saving not a few lives; and not far from 
an ancient stone table, light-hearted young 
nobles played at cutting off each other’s 
heads, with the aid of a chair “ pour faire 
la bascule.” Was ever greater heedless- 


ness shown by man and woman when 
within the very shadow of death ? 


talked 


They 


and exchanged sallies of wit, 


The photographs were specially taken by Lawrence & Co., Paris. 


The others made 
up for elegance by 
all the cleanliness 
that was compatible with the surroundings. 
In the Cour des Femmes was a fountain 
with running water. Every morning I 
watched these unhappy women, who pos- 
sessed, perhaps, but one set of garments, 
busily washing and drying them there. 
The early hours of the day were devoted 
to these duties, and nothing could divert 
them—not even the judicial farce known 
as an acte d'accusation. I am convinced 
that at this time no other promenade in 
Paris could show a gathering of more care- 
fully or more elegantly dressed women than 
that in the courtyard of the Conciergerie. 
They resembled a farferre adorned with 
flowers, but framed in iron.” 




















NE is, at first, rather surprised to 
find that the note struck by the 
legends of Christmas and Easter 

js the same—that of wonder ; for while 
the Resurrection is, in itself, an even more 
glorious fact than the birth of Christ, the 
latter had really more significance for the 
people of the time; and its unexpected- 
ness, its uniqueness, the possibilities which 
the coming of a new King of the Jews 
raised in the minds of men, were clearer, 
more understandable than the Resurrection 
message, which had really no appeal where 
there was no faith. And also, the Resurrec- 
tion message, despite its wonderful, world- 
transforming meaning, was a_ sorrowful 
one which it was impossible to dissociate 
from the events which constitute the 
world’s tragedy, and so the finding of joy, 
or even of wonder, in these old tales is 
unexpected. Yet it is wonder that they 
all breathe, sorrowful wonder, certainly, 
but still wonder ; and all wonder has joy 
at the heart of it. And it is in their 
capture of the Resurrection gladness, and 
their presenting a complete, harmonious 
message, that the appeal of the Easter 
legends lies. 

Evelyn, the diarist, whom Pepys has 
eclipsed in fame and popularity, but who, 
nevertheless, repays perusal, says that 
“Trees and wood have twice saved the 
world—first by the ark, and then by the 
cross”; and it is around the Holy Rood 
that most of the Easter legends have 
sprung up, and it is with it, certainly, 
that the most beautiful of them are 
associated, It is in the association of 
the Holy Rood with the Passion that 
the note of wonder is struck, for all 
nature, all growing things, the grass, the 
flowers, the trees, are, in the old tales, 
spoken of as looking upon the sufferings 
of the Christ, and pitying, yet rejoicing, 
because of the purpose for which all was 
endured. 


Legends of the Cross. 


It may seem strange that the instrument 
of Christ’s last agony, the cross, should 
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be remembered in legend, even although 
with horror ; yet, in reviewing the fancies 
to which the life and death of the 
Saviour gave rise, one is struck by the 
fact that nothing in any way associated 
with Him was too mean to receive a 
lasting mark of that association. And 
so it is that the robin, because of its 
pity for the suffering Christ, has the blood- 
stained breast; that upon the back of 
the ass the cross is imprinted, and the 
mark of the sacred finger and thumb is 
upon the head of the fish from whose 
mouth the silver piece was taken ; while 
the Veronica, like the handkerchief of 
the Saint whose name it bears, has, in 
its heart, the image of the Saviour’s face. 
And, in view of this, it would seem 
strange indeed were even the accursed 
tree neglected. 

Tradition marks the aspen as the tree 
of which the cross was made, and in the 
old legends it is told that the sense of 
the shame put upon it that day has never 
left it ; that no matter how glad the world 
is, how joyous the sun, nor how strong 
and abundant the sap in its fibres, the 
horror of these hours is always with it, 
and, because of the continual memory, 
its every leaf continually trembles. 
There is a version of this, however, 
according to which the shame of the 
aspen is merited, and was brought upon 
it because of pride. And it runs that, 
on the night of our Lord’s Passion, when 
the winds were stilled, and the very grass 
clung flatly to the earth in an agony of 
sorrow, and all the plants bowed their 
head in great grief, the poplar, tall and 
proud, alone stood upright. And when 
the others murmured against it, besought 
it to have pity and show its sorrow for 
One who, for a world’s salvation, was 
going innocently to death, it only held 
itself higher, and: ‘‘What need to weep 
and tremble? Are not the flowers of the 
field sinless?” it scoffed. And for its 
unpitying hardness, the fiat of eternal 
trembling went forth against it. 

Still another legend points to the elder 
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as the wood of which the cross was 
made; and it tells that, whereas, before, 
it was proud and tall, it was doomed 
for ever after to be but a stunted bush. 
With the Swedes the tale runs that the 
dwarf birch was once noble and tall, but 
it was used as the scourge, and could 
never again lift 1:3 head ; and yet another 
legend assigns we drooping of the willow 
to the same cause. And although it may 
be asked wherein lies the joy of these 
legends, it will surely be seen that the 
joy is not apparent, not because it does 
not exist, but because the things told 
of have missed it. And in this lies the 
Easter warning. 


From Adam to the Redeemer. 


But then there is one legend of the 
Holy Rood which, although sorrowful, 
yet has joy and beauty in it. And it 
runs that, in the long-ago days, when the 
world’s redemption by the offspring of a 
woman was first promised, and before the 
tree of the forbidden fruit was cut off 
from the earth, an angel, commanded by 
the Father, gave to Seth the three seeds 
of the trees upon whose descendants the 
lifted up Christ was to overcome Death 
and work the world’s salvation. And 
Seth placed the three seeds under the 
tongue of Adam on his death, and buried 
them with him; and from them there 
sprung up, goodly and tall, the Cedar, 
the Cypress, and the Pine. And from 
them, in the after days, was the rod of 
Moses cut; and from them, also, did 
King David take three saplings, and 
planting them together in Jerusalem, near 
to the fountain, saw them grow up into 
one tree. Under this tree were his songs 
sung, and under it also, he sought the 
mercy of the Lord, in repentance for his 
sins. ‘The years passed and the tree was 
felled, and cast into the Pool of Bethesda, 
and the angel of the old record stirred 
the waters with it, and gave them, from it, 
the virtues of healing. And _ still later, 
when the days of the Son of God upon 
earth were about to end, the tree from 
the pool of healing served as the cross. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more 
beautiful than this, for it symbolises the 
great plan of Redemption from its incep- 
tion in the mind of God, to its grandly 
awful realisation. 


The Crown of Thorns. 


Of the crown of thorns many are the 
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legends told, but, almost without excep- 
tion, they deal with its atceptance as a 
symbol of the Christ life rather than 
with its immediate associations with the 
Saviour. And so this tender one con- 
cerning St. Katherine of Siena will suffice, 

By the nuns of her convent, it runs, 
had she been traduced, and she could 
not prove her innocence. And in her 
sore distress she prayed to Christ, and as 
she prayed, she saw, as in a vision, a 
radiant One stand before her. And in 
one hand He held a crown of thorns, 
sharp, and cruel; and in the other, one 
of jewels which. shone like the sun at 
noon; and He held both out to her, that 
she might make her choice. And the gem- 
lit one allured, but that of the thorns, 
because of the One whose life it symbo- 
lised, was the stronger appeal. And she 
took it and pressed it upon her brow so 
that the blood came. And she thanked 
the Christ that she was worthy to suffer 
with Him. And she met her accusers 
with new strength, and triumphed. 


A Story of the Snowdrop. 

There is another legend of Easter, 
which has, however, no association with 
the usual Easter emblems, but its message 
is the Easter message of Hope, and Re- 
surrection, and so we give it here. And 
it tells how, when the flaming sword 
drove Eve from Eden, and the gates 
were shut against her, snow, chilling and 
cruel, fell upon all the earth. In the 
snow crouched Eve, desolate, and with a 
great sorrow upon her, and she prayed 
for but a flower from her lost Eden. And 
the Heart of the All Father melted in 
pity, and He sent an angel unto her. 
And the angel breathed upon the snow- 
bound earth, and lo! pure and tender, 
gracious and full of promise, there sprang 
up the snowdrop. And the heart of Eve 
was comforted, and the Resurrection 
message of life from death, gladness from 
despair, was given to the world. 

And, with this note, the true Easter 
note, it is fitting that this little group of 
aster legends should be completed ; for, 
although there are many more, some 
equal to, some surpassing in beauty those 
which have been given, there is less of 
the Easter joy and more of the Easter 
sorrow in them; and since the Easter 
joy has in it, and has risen from, the 
Easter sorrow, it is unnecessary to insist 
upon the latter alone. 














PRISONERS OF SPRING. 


BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES DURDEN. 


=: OW!” said Aunt Sophie with 

N satisfaction, as the gate clanged 

behind Uncle Edward. 

Phyllida waited listlessly. ‘The two 
maids hurried into the hall. 

“Ellen and Mary,” pronounced Aunt 
Sophie, “ we had better put those Venetian 
blinds together first. And Phayllida, will 
you polish the picture nails in the dining- 
room ?” 

Phyllida found her gloves and began, 
and Aunt Sophie led her remaining forces 
to the kitchen. 

It was quiet in the dining-room, and 
Phyllida began to hum a song. She had 
hummed songs over the spring-cleaning 
for the past week, and they had helped 
her. But to-day it was different: the sun 
was shining. When they. had started 
spring-cleaning in the attics there had 
been no sun, only a bitter east wind and 
greyness. Later, at the bedroom stage, 
the east wind had gone, but it was still 
grey and sufficiently uninviting out of 
doors. Of course in the garden there 
were violets and primroses and young 
shooting things everywhere, but they kept 
decently in the background. One could 
look at them without losing one’s 
balance. But to-day! Every violet in 
the bed below the open window flung its 
fragrance to the wind that stirred the 
curtains and reached Phyllida on the top 
of her step-ladder. The sun poured itself 
on to the border of primroses that outlined 
the path to the gate; the colours of 
Spring’s banner—blue, white, and green 
—rioted from sky, clouds, and grass. 

So to-day when Phyllida hummed a 
song, and realised that it was about 
daffodils, she broke off, discouraged. ‘To 
imagine daffodils when one knew that the 
Lent lilies must be thick in the meadows 
down by the river was waste of good 
imagination. Phyllida polished her brass 
nail rather longer than was necessary, 
Owing to the fact that its brightness was 
not immediately apparent to eyes veiled 
by a slight mist. 

A step on the gravel outside sent her 
hand swiftly to dispel the mist, and she 
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looked up as a young man in a straw hat 
stopped rather hesitatingly outside the 
window. He removed the hat and 
smiled. 

“T brought a note up from my aunt,” 
he explained apologetically, “and I’ve 
rung two or three times, but no one 
seemed to hear.” 

Phyllida smiled back. ‘‘ Spring-cleaning 
is so absorbing,” she said, and was sur- 
prised at herself. It was not at all a 
suitable remark, she decided. Not that 
there was anything in the words them- 
selves, but she was aware that she had 
allowed them to betray an attitude of 
criticism towards Aunt Sophie and spring- 
cleaning in general. 

The young man nodded sympatheti- 
cally. ‘‘ And it’s such a day,” he confided. 

“As if I didn’t know!” broke sharply 
from Phyllida. Then she flushed a little. 
This was as good as taking a strange 
young man, of whom she knew nothing 
except that he had an aunt, into her 
confidence. 

““Why does one spring-clean?” asked 
the young man thoughtfully. “‘ Why not 
autumn-clean, or summer-clean? ‘lo do 
it in spring is criminal, isn’t it?” He 
smiled again with disarming friendliness. 
It would have been churlish to remind 
him just then even by a look of the 
conventionalities he was so lightly ignoring. 
Phyllida did not want to be churlish. 

“ People talk,” he went on, “ of mid- 
summer madness; but only dogs have 
that, don’t they? Whereas spring mad- 
ness — why, I’m constantly having it 
myself.” He drew a long breath, and 
his eyes were dreamy. “I’ve got it 
to-day.” 

“So have I—oh, so have I!” sang 
Phyllida’s thoughts, but her lips were 
silent. The thoughts, however, escaped 
by way of her eyes, and the young man 
answered them. 

*Tsn’t it heavenly?” he said softly ; 
“and—and doesn’t it take it out of 
you ?” 

“Yes,” said Phyllida, in a tumult of 
understanding. 
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He leaned on the window-sill. ‘I say, 
how —how awful for you. AZust you do 
that?” 

Phyllida became resolutely matter-of- 
fact. 

‘““T suppose so. All Cheribrook is 
spring-cleaning. Aunt Sophie, you know, 
soon after Christmas tells callers when she 
means to begin, and then all the rest do 
theirs at the same time.” 

“ But why ?” he demanded. 

“Oh, don’t you really know? There 
are heaps of reasons. One is that nobody 
calls then during that sacred fortnight. 
And another is that you don’t get left 
behind. Because if somebody comes 
to you and says, ‘My spring-cleaning 
is done,’ and yours isn’t, it’s a dreadful 
disgrace.” 

ih see,” I 
say, I expect it’s rather a good thing | 
couldn’t make anybody hear, isn’t it? 1 
should have been warned off the premises 
as this is the sacred fortnight.” 

Phyllida’s lips quivered to a sinile. 
* Probably,” she said. ‘Aunt Sophie 
says that to get men out of the house is 
half the battle.” 

For an instant he hesitated. Then, 
without warning, he cauzht hold of the 
sill and swung himself in at the window. 
“ Please let us begin,” he begged. 

Phyllida gasped. ‘‘ Begin what ?” 

The half battle,” he said buoyantly. 
“How do you propose to get me out of 
the house? And what ” he broke off 
as Phyllida turned coldly disapproving 
eyes upon him. “Ah, don’t!” he pleaded. 
** Not to-day.” 

Phyllida’s eyes wavered. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?” she asked  uncertainly. 
“You know you oughtn’t to have done 
it. We don’t know each other, and——” 


“ 


He nodded, laughing. 





He cut her short. “You know that 
doesn’t matter in the least,” he said 
firmly. ‘‘ Yesterday it would have mat- 


tered, and to morrow it will matter, but 
to-day it doesn’t. Spring has taken us 
both prisoner, and we’ve got to do what 
Spring tells us.” 

Phyllida’s eyes fell to her gloved hands. 
“Oh, you mustn’t talk nonsense,” she 
said hurriedly. “Spring means to me 


spring-cleaning, and always has done.” 
“Tt is never going to again,” he said ; 
and though Phyllida did not know what 
he meant, she knew he was right. 
“Won't you please go now ?” she asked 
confusedly. 
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“As soon like.” But he did 
not move. 

Phyllida looked up. 

“ With you,” he said. 

Phyllida flushed, and her lips parted 

** No,” he said suddenly, “ don’t say it. 
It’s going to be such a perfect day ; don’t 
let’s spoil it. You &zxow as well as I do 
that ordinary rules aren’t going to apply 
to to-day. ‘lo-morrow we shall both be 
sane again, shan’t we? You will have to 
go your way, and I mine, but to-day, 
couldn’t we just snatch at the Spirit of 
Spring, and--and bottle it up inside us as 
a perfect memory ?” 

Phyllida forgot what she had meant to 
say. This extraordinary young man was, 
of course, talking the wildest nonsense, 
but she could only be sure of that by 
thinking of herself as she was yesterday— 
as she would be to-morrow. ‘To-day it 
seemed the clearest of sense, and she 
answered as only spring madness could 
have made her answer. 

“What do you want to 
asked. 

It was surrender, and they both knew 
it. Their eyes met. 


as you 


do?” she 


““Wasn’t it wonderful?” he asked 
dreamily. “I wanted you so—without 
knowing it—and here you are. One 


can’t enjoy a spring madness alone, can 
one ?” 

“No,” said Phyllida. ‘ T dread them ; 
they only make me wretched.” 

“Oh, but this one,” he said, in a kind 
of soft rapture—‘“this one is going to 
be different. As long as we live we're 
both going to remember to-day as the 
jewel of days. You'll see!” A sigh of 
sheer content escaped him, and his eyes 
rested on her happily. 

Phyllida was past resistance. 

* Yes,” she said below her breath, “ the 
jewel of days.” 

“And we might have got old without 
having it,” he marvelled. “ Think of it. 
Because in ten years —five years—we shall 
have forgotten about spring madness, and 
we shan’t want to go out and find the 
Spirit of Spring any more. We shall be 
afraid of getting our feet wet, or neuralgia 
from the wind.” 

Phyllida shivered drearily. 
going to forget so soon, what’s the use ?” 

“Of going to-day ?” 

She nodded. 

“Oh, don’t you see ?” he said eagerly. 
© We’re going to make a beautiful memory. 


“If we're 
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“*This way, then,’ he said, and held out his hand." 


That’s what youth is for, isn’t it? And 
when we’ve made it, of all the springs 
that come after none can ever mean 
spring-cleaning again. They can never 
fall below to-day.” He stood up. “Are 
you ready ? ” he asked. 

Phyllida drew off her gloves. ‘ Yes,” 
she said, and came down the ladder. 


“No,” she added, almost in the same 
breath, “I want to change my dress.” 

It was a sudden impulse, a concession 
to yesterday and to-morrow. If he did 
not understand, if for a moment eyes or 
lips or voice misjudged her, she would 
not go. It was a generous chance for 
yesterday and to-morrow, but they lost. 
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The young man_ nodded, with a swift 
glance at her old serge skirt and flannel 
blouse. ‘‘ Yes, I see,” he said. ‘‘ You're 
going to do homage to Spring that way. 
I had to do homage too, but it was more 
difficult for me. 1 bought this.” He 
held up his new straw hat, and laughed 
light-heartedly. 

Phyliida felt a sudden tightening of her 
breath. So yesterday and to-morrow were 
to be swept away: he had understood. 

**T will be very quick,” she stammered, 
and left him. With trembling fingers she 
slipped into a green cotton frock. 

“Which way?” he asked, and, as his 
eyes rested on her, repeated, with grave 
deference, “ Which way—Snowdrop ? ” 


Phyllida turned towards the door. 
“This way,” she began, and broke off, 
listening. 


“We'll put this one up, to make sure 
it’s all right.” It was Aunt Sophie’s voice. 

Phyllida paused irresolutely. “ ‘They’re 
coming here,” she said. 

The young man glanced quickly round. 
“This way, then,” he answered, and held 
out his hand. Phyllida put hers in it, 
and they climbed to the window-sill. 

‘* Ready ?” 

Together they jumped over the violet- 
bed. 

“Now run!” he exhorted, and they 
flew down the primrose-bordered path 
and out of the gate. Opposite were the 
woods; they darted into the friendly 
shadows, and threw themselves laughing 
and panting on the ground. 

“It’s begun,” he exulted. 

Phyllida laughed softly. ‘The begin- 
ning was nice,” she said, “ much nicer 
than walking out of the front door.” 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” One of his hands 
lay on her coat. 

Phyllida made no movement, but her 
eyes rested on it. 

‘And we mustn’t spoil a minute of it, 
must we?” she said. 





He withdrew it instantly. “Not a 
minute —Snowdrop,” he agreed. 


Phyllida smiled. “ I’m glad you under- 
stand. We’re—the prisoners of Spring, 
you know; not a man and a girl.” 

He nodded gravely. “I will re- 
member.” ‘Then with a quick change 
of mood he sprang to his feet. ‘“ My 


chains are dragging me,” he said; “ will 

you come?” 
“Of course. 

made of ?” 


What are your chains 
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‘* Primroses.” 
They walked on 
laughing, dreaming. 
caught her breath. 
“Oh!” she murmured. 
“This is the dungeon 


and on, talking, 
Suddenly Phyllida 


Spring was 


dragging me to,” he said. “Do you 
know it?” 
She shook her head. “I’ve never 


come so far.” She stood very still, gazing. 
It was a little open space between the 
trees, carpeted with primroses and flooded 
with sunlight. 

‘** Primroses,” she said softly, “‘ in woods, 
like this—they’re unearthly somehow, 
aren't they? ‘The sun doesn’t seem to 
shine on them but from them.” 

** Shall we pick some ?” he asked. 

“Oh, no, no! That brings them down 
to our level.” 

He nodded. ‘“ Besides, they would 
die,” he added. ‘We don’t want dying 
things in our jewel of days, do we ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tet’s sit down,” he said. ‘You 
must be tired) We've walked right 
through the woods, and I hope you're 
hungry.” He unstrapped a sandwich-box 
from his shoulder. ‘‘They’re sure to 
have put in enough for two. If I’d been 
alone I should have had to pauperise the 
sparrows,” he laughed. 

An _instant’s. uneasiness __ troubled 
Phyllida’s spirit. Who were ‘‘they”? 
To know before the end of the day would 
spoil it, but—she must know then. Who 
could he be—this stranger who knew the 
woods much better than she, whose suit 
was frankly old, but whose hands were 
so good to look at that she was afraid to 
look? He was different—so different from 
the young men in the City who were the 
sons and nephews of Uncle Edward’s con- 
temporaries. 

** Well?” he questioned at last, smiling. 

She started. ‘‘T never tasted anything 
half so good,” she said gaily. “My 
silence was of remorse ; the sandwiches 
were all meant for you.” 

He looked at her reproachfully. “ You 
will spoil my jewel of days if you conceal 
things from me.” 

She laughed. ‘‘ How quick you are! 
Well, then, I wasn’t thinking of sand- 
wiches. But I don’t want to tell you— 
ask you yet. Our jewel of days isn’t over.” 

“Not by hours and hours,” he agreed 
contentedly. 

But when they had finished lunch and 
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rested among the primroses, and raced 
each other to the meadow where the 
Lent lilies grew, and followed the 
windings of the river to the ford, and 
crossed it, and entered the woods again, 
the same could not be said. 

“ Look,” said Phyllida, and pointed to 
the sun. ‘“ Let us rest here a few minutes, 
and then I must go.” 

They sat on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
and silence fell. 

“Whoare you?” ‘That was the simple 
question Phyllida had to ask, and she 
wondered why it seemed so extraordinarily 
difficult. She turned towards the young 
man resolutely. 

“Hullo!” he said, and held up a 
hand; ‘‘listen.” 

A faint sound reached her. 

“ A carriage,” he said. 

In the woods where they sat it was 
already dusk, but the white line of the 
road stretched clear and straight before 
them. ‘They waited. A landau swept 
past, and a girl’s laugh rang out. Her 
head was turned away from them, but 
Phyllida knew the poise of it, and the 
colour cf her hair. Even more certainly 
she recognised her companion, the old 
and childless Mr. Revell. 

“Hullo!” said the young man again 
below his breath, and the recognition in 
his voice answered Phyllida’s unasked 
question. 

“ Do you know them?” he asked. 

“1 know who they are,” Phyllida said. 
“Mr. Revell and Miss Pauline Venn.” 
She stood up. “I must go now. Good- 
bye—Mr. Maughan.” Her smile and 
voice, in spite of desperate effort, were 
unnatural. What was this horrible thing 
that had come upon her? She felt sud- 
denly sick with shame. ‘To-morrow had 
descended upon her before to-day’s sun 
was set, and in one intolerable moment 
swept her with self-contempt and loathing. 
What had she done? The thought of it 
was agony. This man who had seemed 
to understand so utterly, who had spun a 
web of words round her with his “jewel 
of days” and “prisoners of Spring ” and 
“beautiful memories ”—how different he 
must be in reality. How light and con- 
temptuous must be his thoughts of her. 
For it must have been all a pose. The 
man who was nephew and heir of Mr. 
Revell, the man who was to marry the 
New Zealand heiress, Pauline Venn, in 
order that her money might save his 
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mortgaged land—what could this man 
know of the Spirit of Spring? ‘The jewel 
of days was crushed to shameful dust, and 
all that remained was a day of easy, 
vulgar, intolerable—oh, intolerable !—com- 
panionship. She turned to go. 

“Ah, what have I done?” he asked 
swiftly. ‘* Please tell me! Somehow! have 
spoilt your day, but I can’t understand.” 

“No, oh no!” said Phyllida desperately. 
“T don’t know what you mean.” 

He looked at her an instant uncertainly. 
Then a shadow crossed his eyes. ‘“ Ah, 
I see,” he said. “It is because 1 am his 
brother.” He made an eager gesture. 
‘“‘ But indeed, indeed you can’t loathe and 
hate it all more than 1 do. I have done 
what I could, but it is no use. He only 
tells me I was born without common 
sense. And—and | can’t help being 
his brother, can 1?” he remonstrated 
anxiously. 

Phyllida laughed rather hysterically. 
**Who are you ?” she asked. 

“ Gerald Maughan, younger brother of 
Vivian Maughan. We came down 
together yesterday. I haven’t been here 
since we were kids, and used to spend the 
holidays mostly in these woods.” 

Phyllida’s eyes were suddenly drenched 
with tears. 

“Ah, thank you!” she faltered. 
“Thank you for giving me back my— 
day.” She turned, but he barred her way. 

“Not yet—oh, not just yet!” he 
entreated. “Why, we haven’t even said 
good-bye.” 

One of his hands lay on her arm ; she 
could feel his breath as he spoke ; in an 
instant his lips would have touched hers. 

She stood quite still, but her face was 





white. “Oh, you wouldn't!” she 
whispered. ‘‘ You wouldn’t spoil my day 
—now.” 


His hand dropped to his side. ‘‘ Snow- 
drop!” he breathed, and fell back. 

“ But to-morrow ?” he called after her. 

She turned her head. ‘Don’t you 
remember?” she reminded him steadily. 
** You, your way ; I, mine. Only to-day we 
were prisoners of Spring.” 

He caught her up, but now she knew 
he would not spoil her day. 

“ Very well,” he said softly—‘ oh, very 
well! ‘To-day—all to-day— prisoners of 
Spring ; but to-morrow——-” He istood 
aside for her to pass, and their eyes met. 
“To-morrow,” he exulted, “a man and 
a girl.” 








THE MAN ON STILTS. 


A TRUE STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY MISS D. EARDLEY- WILMOT. 


SHALL always think that my first 

illusions began with the Man on 

Stilts. Though we only met one 
night and I never saw him again, it was 
a memorable evening and left a strange, 
ineffaceable impression on my mind, 1 
was eight years old, a quiet, rather odd 
little boy, with a large capacity for hero- 
worship and a faithful affection to the 
few I loved. 

I had strange loves in those days. The 
blacksmith’s daughter was the fair lady of 
my dreams. I remember her soft grey 
eyes, really beautiful and refined face, and 
hair that was the pride of the village. It 
was always my delight to make her smile, 
for a smile came very slowly to her lips, 
and died away leaving the eyes full of a 
sweet quiet mirth ina dreamy fashion of 
which she was quite unconscious. With 
the quick, curious observation of a child, 
I always watched her face when we met 
with inquisitive pleasure, but a sense of 
delicacy prevented me asking questions 
or even remarking on this charm of hers 
which so fascinated me. 

The miller was another of my friends. 
He was an Irishman with a perpetual 
exuberance of spirits, irresponsibly boyish 
in a thousand pranks and follies, with a 
wit that never deserted him, and full of 
a fine perception of character—altogether 
a general favourite, and the most good- 
natured man in the world. 

And there were many others, too, from 
the soldiery in the town to an Italian 
organ-grinder from London. 

But the glamour of all these heroes and 
loves of my childhood’s days waned in 
the glory of the Man on Stilts. 

I remember it was a Saturday, and 
there was a fair in the fields outside our 
village. Directly school was over I tore 
down, my satchel still on my back, and 
watched with feelings of supreme excite- 
ment the putting together of giddy go- 
rounds, swinging-boats, sweet-stalls, peep- 
shows, and all the delightful trash of a 
village fair. I went from tent to tent, 
laughed and talked with the men —most 
of them were gypsies—and then tore 
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myself away and arrived home some time 
past the luncheon-hour. Yes, I was un- 
punctual, and would have to pay for it. 
My iather was a stern, uncompromising 
sort of man, and the result was—a Latin 
exercise. Latin on a_half-holiday, with 
the shouts of people in giddy go-rounds 
and boys blowing penny trumpets ! 

I toiled upstairs, utterly miserable, my 
face awry with anger and disappointment ; 
then, pulling down my Latin grammar, 
I seated myself at the table, and began 
the hateful thing in an attitude of utmost 
dejection. When the sheuts and music 
at the fair began, it was all I could do 
to sit quiet and give my whole attention 
to the lesson of punishment. Suddenly, 
glancing up, I caught sight of a man’s 
face over the garden wall, looking straight 
in at the window. He smiled at me, 
nodded, and disappeared. I saw his odd 
peak-cap along the tops of the walls for a 
moment, then it vanished too, but I 
found myself listening in a_ trembling 
excitement to a curious stumping sound 
along the road which gradually got 
fainter, until I could hear it no more. 

My first impression was almost fear ; 
then a quick, incredulous thought darted 
through my brain : “I had seen a giant !” 
No man of ordinary height, I knew, could 
look over the garden wall, and again and 
again this sudden strange appearance 
flashed across my mind, vivid and quick 
with the odd feeling of fearful delight 
and wonder each time. Then the spell 
was broken, for my mother came in, 
and I felt ashamed at having made so 
little progress over the J.atin. Without 
a word of surprise or reproach she sat 
down, and helped me through that inter- 
minable exercise so well that in half an 
hour the thing was done and I could put 
my book away and be free. We hugged 
each other silently. I could not speak 
from a feeling of shame and happiness, and 
she waved at me gaily from the door as 
I darted out of the garden gate and tore 
down the road. 

What an afternoon it was! I forgot 
my hour of misery, and plunged into 
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giddy go-rounds and swinging-boats with 
a desperate joy. ‘The  blacksmith’s 
daughter and I| rode side by side on a 
painted horse, and I bent down and 
whispered charming things with promises 
of peppermints and barley sugar if she 
would but ride once more with me. ‘The 
miller and I hulloa’d and shouted from 
the giddy height of a swinging-boat and 
treated all the smallest boys till they 
cried piteously, and we allowed them to 
get on ferra firma again. What with 
these perilous pleasures -— eating sugar- 
candy, watching the fire-eater, treating all 
my friends and being treated—the time 
passed quickly enough ; but my crowning 
joy was yet to come. Just as I was 
stepping on to another horse I saw the 
Man on Stilts, and, with one shrill shriek 
of recognition and delight, I tore down 
from the platform and tumbled amongst 
the crowd of children following him. 
This was the man whose face had startled 
me at the window, who had nodded at 
me and vanished. I had never seen a 
man on stilts before, and his height and 
strange aspect filled me with the wildest 
feelings of enthusiasm. I stumbled along 
with the other children and watched him 
fascinated, very much as a sparrow would 
look up at a pinnacle. But when he 
began to catch pennies with that dexterous 
hat of his my delight knew no bounds ; | 
threw all my remaining pence, and even 
a sixpence my mother had told me to 
keep for the missionary box. 

I can see the Man on Stilts now, with 
a tall sugar-loaf cap on his head and a 
coat sewn with odds and ends of silk. 
He was a good-looking fellow, with merry 
blue eyes and a rogue’s smile, but it was 
on his reckless, devil-may-care expression, 
as he shouted at the crowd, I loved and 
doted. I heard the miller hurl him 
some witty epithet, and the retort came 
back quick and apt from my hero’s lips. 
I had not understood either of them, but 
joined in proudly when the crowd laughed 
and cheered the wit of the Man on Stilts. 
It was not an easy thing to cap the miller, 
whom I saw shaking with delight at the 
answer, 

I followed the Man on Stilts in his 
triumphant entry up the village, casting a 
look of infinite contempt at one audacious 
little boy who darted between his stilts 
with a delighted grin. Looking up, I 
saw the post-office clock pointed to 
seven, and with a wrench I left the 


shouting crowd in the High Street and 
ran home. 

To all the questions my mother put me 
I could only break out, “The Man on 
Stilts !—the Man on Stilts!” with my 
ears alert for the possibility of his coming 
down the lane. ‘Then somehow she got 
me upstairs, cut my usual supper of bread 
and butter, and in some mysterious way 
whispered it was bedtime. 

Left alone, I looked out of the window, 
lost in dreams of my hero. Oh to roam 
the whole world with him, to share his 
adventures and hardships, to know him 
as my friend and leader! He was the 
most superb fellow in the whole world— 
the bravest, the most reckless, the most 
chivalrous. 1] endowed him with all the 
virtues of past knights and adventurers of 
fame, and he seemed to tower above them 
all, fantastic and magnificent ‘in my 
admiration! Then suddenly I heard a 
clear crisp whistle and that curious stump- 
ing along the lane. Yes, there! walking 
a good pace down the road was the Man 
on Stilts. He loomed over the hedge in 
his uncanny height, and 1 felt now was my 
supreme chance. In a moment I had 
scrambled on my shoes and _stealthily 
crept out of the house and garden, on 
to the high road. 

1 ran after him, for he was some way 
ahead now—my breath coming quickly, 
my brain giddy with excitement. Now 
and again he disappeared in the immense 
shadow of an oak, so that he seemed 
vanished in the darkness, and then I saw 
him emerge in the flare of a street lamp. 
Breathless, I caught him up at last. I 
believe I confessed the whole of my 
adoration for him, and was anxious to 
show my daring and adventurous turn 
of mind. What he replied I do not 
remember, only his face looking down at 
me in the gloom with a kindly amusement 
is vivid still in my memory. He seemed 
almost grotesque, bending lower to catch 
my incoherent message, then shaking his 
head, a smile on his lips and a twinkle in 
his eyes. 

Finally he lifted me up on his broad 
shoulders, and carrying me thus we began 
the return journey home. A _ feeling 


of disappointment—not to mention a 
faint tinge of humiliation at the turn 
things had taken—was dominated by a 
sense of triumph and pride that I had 
thus familiarised the Man on Stilts. The 
whole village should witness our sudden 
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intimacy, and the sight of it would fill 
many small boys with envy. So busy 
was I in creating this impression of my- 
self that I did not speak, revelling in my 
brief delight, and the Man on Stilts was 
silent also. 

We turned down the lane which led to 
my house, and just at the end of the 
road I saw a figure looking down our way, 
and I knew it was my mother. I remem- 
ber her taking me in her arms with a 
tender anxiety. I can hear her voice 
now, speaking warm and fervent words of 
gratitude for bringing me back. On my 
part there was a quick revulsion of feel- 
ing, and slowly I became conscious of a 
diminishing sense of triumph, and that 
my dream was gradually fading away. 

The Man on Stilts stood by and 
awkwardly accepted my mother’s repeated 
invitation to come in for a little supper. 
I opened the gate and followed behind 
with a vague sense of misgiving. ‘lhe 
light in the hall made a sudden flare in 
the garden, so that I could distinguish 
nothing for a moment. Then suddenly 
my heart jumped in my mouth, and I 
stood still in amazement. ‘There on the 
steps was the Man on Stilts; but so 
unlike what I had known him—so 
changed, so—yes, so insignificant, that I 
stood and looked at him in utter astonish- 
ment. ‘Then I suddenly realised he had 
come down from his stilts. I saw them 





in a vague way propped up against the 
porch—and there leapt up in my heart a 
most cruel and poignant sense of disap- 
pointment. So he was really like this in 
real life, and the stilts . . . . here a great 
lump rose in my throat, but I choked it 
down. Following behind into the house, ! 
harboured a most bitter feeling of anger 
against those stilts of his—as if they were 
a fraud, a hypocrisy. The enchantment, 
the dream of heroes was over, thanks to 
them. I entered the dining-room, and 
the Man on Stilts greeted me with a 
good-humoured smile, which I returned 
feebly and then cat down utterly wretched 
to table. I could not look at him now; 
his awkward manners, his sheepish ex- 
pression, the absurdity of his costume— 
everything angered me. I yearned for 
the hero I had followed and would follow 
round the whole world in that supreme 
moment but half an hour ago. I thought 
of the man opposite almost as an usurper 
—he was not my hero, the Man on 
Stilts, the tall, splendid fellow. Oh, how 
my dream was shattered! how utterly 
had it vanished! I remember seeing 
him go off shouldering his stilts, and 
hearing the clank of the gate, then a 
sudden silence broken by my mother’s 
voice. I could endure it no longer, but 
flinging myself in her arms, burst into a 
passion of tears, and even she could not 
comfort me. 
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THE CHILD’s GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 





























“But Justice follows in her track, 
And beats her badly on the back.” 


BY LAURENCE 


[LLUSTRATED BY C. E. BROCK. 


V.—NATURAL INSTINCT. 


NE morning early Gertrude Jane 
Hears from the porch a cry of pain, 
And running forth she meets the cause, 


A thrush in black Jemima’s jaws. 


The cat, possessive of her prey, 
In spite of orders speeds away, 
And Gertrude follows in her track, 
And beats her badly on the back. 


Then comes Mama upon the scene; 
“No, no!” she cries, in tone serene, 
“The cat, my dear, should not be chid 
For doing as her instincts bid!” 


But Gertrude still maintains her ground, 
And, arguing the matter round, 
Remarks, ‘‘ Well, if she does like that, 
My instinct is to slap the cat! 


HOUSMAN. 


“Kor, if a cat’s allowed to do 

As instinct bids, then I will too ; 
Whether she wants the thrush or no, 
I'll beat her till she lets it go!” 


Replies Mama, “It gives me pain 
To have to make my meanings plain ; 
When little people contradict, 

It is my instinct to be strict.” 


Warned by the mildness of that eye, 
Poor Gertrude Jane prepares to fly ; 
But Justice follows in her track, 
And beats her badly on the back. 


So Gertrude Jane observes with awe 
The workings of the moral law 

(Which otherwise she might have missed), 
How instincts, ix a Cat, persist. 


Copyright 1909 by Laurence Housman, 








: THE PENNY BAZAAR. 
(BALLADE) 


OU may wonder, perhaps, 
Where Earth’s Paradise lies ; 
Tis not shown on our maps, 
Yet is under our eyes 
Without any disguise, 
And no serpent to mar: 

You have Earth’s Paradise 
At the Penny Bazaar, 
Though our incomes collapse, 

We afford to despise 
Fortune’s envious raps, 

And, become penny-wise, 


ENVOI. 


Every purchase 
Well, in truth, so 


All our wants realise, 
Hitch our cart to a star, 

And ascend to the skies 
At the. Penny Bazaar. 

There are powders and scraps, 
Books, polish, and pies, 
Toffee, trimmings, and traps, 
Scent, sealing-wax, size ; 
There are papers for flies, 

Jean, jellies, and tar, 
Tacks, tape, tins, and ties 
At the Penny Bazaar. 


a prize! 
they are, 


Those treasures one buys 
At the Penny Bazaar, L. ALISON. 


THE PAGEANT MAKERS. 
“ We often wonder what the famous originals would say if they could see themselves 
as they are presented by the makers of the modern Pageant.” —Daily Paper. 
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AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM, A.D. 2999. 
‘Oh, Willie! don’t you wish we had lived in those romantic days?” 
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BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


ENTLE reader, nightcaps are again 
coming into fashion. The announce- 
ment need not in the least disturb 

the equanimity of those who like to look as 
charming in the privacy of their own chamber 
as they do when exposed to the critical gaze 
of their sisters, their cousins, and their aunts 
—to say nothing of the non-critical gaze of 
admirers of the opposite sex. 

The nightcaps I have seen are the 
daintiest of flimsy confections, composed of 
cobwebby lace and little ribbon rosettes. 
I do not altogether grasp how they are to 
be fastened on a head when a person is 
lying down, or how the nice fussiness of the 
lace and rosettes is to be saved from crush and 
toss. In my opinion, no nightcap justifies 
its existence unless it covers the head, and 
is moreover tied firmly under the chin to 
keep it in its place. At the same time, I 
can scarcely imagine anything more un- 
comfortable than a string tied under the 
chin during sleep, or anything more calcu- 
lated to produce dreams of strangulation. 

But whatever objection may be raised to 
the pretty unpractical nightcap alluded to, 
or to the practical monstrosity which would 
really keep the head warm, a similar cap 
for a negligé toilet in the boudoir, with an 
equally dainty tea-gown, leaves nothing to 
be desired. 


A Haven of Fine Taste. 


I saw such a cap and tea-gown when spend- 
ing a happy afternoon at Russell & Allen’s. 





Old Bond Street, while a drenching rain out- 
sidemade getting about a misery, and afforded 
an appreciative woman an excellent excuse 
for spending a good many hours, and a 
good many more pounds, in this fascinating 
establishment. The enjoyable thing about 
an afternoon at Russell & Allen’s is that a 
tour through the various departments affords 
a complete education in what is newest and 
best in all sorts of feminine attire, whether 
one looks at the millinery, the Zngerie, the 
mantles, the afternoon, the evening gowns, 
or all the materials and the hundred-and- 
one little items which go to complete a 
well-dressed woman’s toilet. 

Starting with a hunt after an ideal tea- 
gown, I found it. Just let any woman shut 
her eyes and picture a tea-gown of white 
marquisette made over shell-pink silk and 
embroidered in raised white cotton flowers, 
imparting a suggestion of simplicity by no 
means kept up in the fine lace meandering 
down the front and back of the gown. I 
liked the white cotton embroidered buttons, 
and above all the little pink silk sleeve 
edged with lace, and the soft cascades of 
lace falling over the arms. To go with this 
gown was a bewitching little lace cap with 
pale pink satin ribbon twisted across the 
front and forming a rosette at each side. It 
was exactly the thing to wear with the grace- 
ful and charming tea-gown, which was really 
a negligé garment, and not one of those 
elaborate tea-gowns that are as often as 
not worn at dinner or the theatre, and are 
quite dressy enough for either, 

49%. 
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Close by what I call my tea-gown was a 
specimen of the more elaborate article. It 
was in chartreuse-coloured #non de soie 
on silk to match, and had an overdress of 
beautiful ivory lace, draped becomingly 
fichu-wise over the shoulders, and caught in 
the centre by a large bunch of roses shading 
into wine-colours. The small lace sleeves 
were finished with a band of embroidery 
worked in darker green silk touched with 
gold. Similar embroidery edged the round 
décolletage and enframed the short waist, 
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Some Beautiful Hats. 


If artistic taste showed in the “ngerie 
department, the millinery had even more 
the stamp of originality and good taste. 
Here were very few of the grotesque shapes 
so freely displayed in many other estab- 
lishments. Both hats and toques were 
moderate in size and reasonable in shape. 
Still, the trend of the present fashion was 
indicated throughout. One hat was abso- 
lutely Empire, and might have been worn 





A day before Their Majesties’ Court. 


but under the lace which hung in loose 
negligence over the #zon, With the figure 
defined as it was in the underdress, the 
looseness of the lace falling over took 
nothing away from the slimness of the 
wearer, but gave that ease and deshabille 
which should always be the  charac- 
teristic of the tea-gown. The contrast of 
colour produced by fastening the wine- 
coloured flowers on the chartreuse #zzon, 
with a softening of lace between, was a 
touch which only an artist could have 
conceived of, 


by the frivolous Josephine herself. It was 
of straw, in a pretty mauve pink, like fresh 
clover blossom, and was completely devoid 
of trimming at the back ; but it made up for 
that in front, where there were tall upstand- 
ing black plumes and black velvet ribbon, 
crossing the crown and continued as strings. 

Another original helmet-shaped hat was 
of chartreuse-coloured straw, trimmed at the 
side with four groups of loops of black moire 
ribbon with shaped ends, and all the rest 
was covered with little daisies—a line of 
pompon roses dividing them. A_ very 
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daring but perfectly successful combination 
of colour was carried out on a large cerise 
straw hat, which had wide wine-coloured 
velvet folded round the crown and the dome 
of that crown covered with roses, shaded 
from faintest blush pink to the deep tone of 
the velvet. Only a tall, handsome, smart 
woman could wear such a hat with impunity ; 
but for the average woman there were 
enough and to spare of unassertive coiffures. 

My affections went out to quite a small hat 
in the prettiest shape and in a new metallic 
straw of so dark a grey that except in a good 
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hats. One was of lime-coloured straw with 
three ostrich plumes at the side shading 
into the tones of the straw, and the black 
pearl cabochons were fastened here and 
there on the brim. 


Mantles and Wraps. 


In smart mantles two models made a 
deep impression on me. One was a hand- 
some ivory moire loose coat, lined with 
brown satin, the lining giving the moire a 
delicate mushroom hue, as original as it 





Suitable for Royal Ascot. 


light it looked black. It was trimmed with 
a band of rich oxidised passementerie with 
raised flower design, and at the side were 
three lovely ostrich plumes, standing up and 
curling softly over the crown. This metallic 
straw in various colours is a feature of the 
millinery at Russell & Allen’s. A toque in 
the metallic blues and greens of the beetle’s 
wing was studded with cabochons to match 
and finished with a tuft of Impeyan feathers 
which are in themselves metallic in hue and 
harmonise perfectly with the fashionable 
peacock or beetle-wing effects. Black or 
smoked pearl cabochons came in on several 


was pretty. This was trimmed with wide 
insertions of rich Irish crochet down the 
sides and in the centre of the full sleeves. 
The material was cut cleverly to form 
corner-shaped revers, slightly draped, and 
each point finished with a dull gold tassel. 
Even more striking was a glorified tailor- 
made dust-cloak of black and white striped 
pongée silk, the stripes cut on the cross 
to make the strapping. The collar was of 
white piqué, embroidered in Turkey-red 
cotton, and round the neck was a narrow 
black satin tie and bow, the ends terminating 


in black and white silk tassels. 
Continued on Supplement page 6 
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Paderewski thought it worth while to secure 


A PIANOLA. 


Is it not infinitely more worth Your twhile ? 


Gentlemen,—I desire to order another Pianola for use in my 
(residence. Will you-Kindly select an instrument in rosewood ?— 
Yours very truly, I. J. PADEREWSKI. 


OU will notice that Paderewski ordered a PLANOLA, not some other Piano-player. When 
even such a master of the piano as he finds it desirable to own a Pianola it must be absolutely 
essential that you should own one too, whether you can play the Piano or not. Of what account 

is even quite a large repertoire against the ability to play all the music there is, the inestimable advaniage 
enjoyed by all Pianola owners ? 

The Pianola is the instrument which has the Metrostyle. To use the Metrostyle is to be sure of 
playing with correct rhythm and tempo. The Metrostyle shows you how to play, how to use to the 
highest advantage the command over notes given you by the Pianola. 

@ Little or no pecuniary difficulty need stand between you and the Pianola, For a payment of Five 
Pounds we will deliver the instrument to your home. You can pay the balance in sma!l amounts, spread 
over any period up to three years. You practically pay for the Pianola at your convenience. 

The Pianola is adjustable to any piano, upright or grand. You are invited to call at AZolian Hall 
and see the Pianola in use. 

@ Full particulars will be sent if you write for Catalogue “ V.P.” 








THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., 


AEFOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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I noted that a soft make of moire was 
pretty generally used in this house, both 
in muintles and evening dresses. There 
was an evening gown of clear pale blue 
moire, beautifully cut with trained skirt 
in Princess style, with short waist effect. 
Round the waist was folded blue satin 
ribbon continued under black net scarves 
falling in long ends, fringed with jet and 
silver beads on blue thread. This, like a 
different-coloured lining, just gives that 
soupcon of harmonising colour which can 
never be got by a direct contrast. The 
sleeves were of tucked black net, and in 
the front and back of the bodice were 
straight bands of the’net, embroidered in the 
beads, mixed with large blue cabochons, 
the latter making buttons at the sides. 
Then there was a moire in soft vrose-du- 
Barri shade, made with the smartest and 
newest of skirts, draped up to the high waist 
at the back with handkerchief corner effect. 
The low bodice was almost covered with 
silver tissue, and a large cluster of silver 
roses was fastened in front. Rose chiffon 
was foided over the shoulders, and there 
were rose chiffon sleeves. The special chic 
of this dress lay in the beautiful brilliant 
trimming edging the chiffon and terminating 
in fringe. This, like much similar trimming, 
was regularly mounted on fine wirelike 
jewellery, and, indeed, well deserves to be 
regarded as jewellery. 

It came in again on an evening wrap, 
quite long, and made of black Brussels net 
bordered with rich guipure. The top to 
come over the neck was of a more substan- 
tial character, being of rucked soft black 
satin, with narrow lines of black velvet 
ribbon between the rucking. All round 
this yoke was the wire-mounted brilliant 
trimming falling in points of openwork 
design, finished with cabochons. 


Court Trains. 

The new afternoon dresses are nearly all 
made with the long narrow sleeve or the 
bishop sleeve, which, like the poor, we have 
always with us in some form or other, A 
cachemire de soie Adress in a deep shade of 
violet was about the most cleverly made 
article I have ever seen. Most of the bodice 


was of silk ninon of the same shade, with 
the cashmere suggesting a small fichu over 
the shoulders, and folded round the waist. 
There were bishop sleeves of the ninon, and 
gn the skirt the back width was of ninon, 
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the cashmere slit open to show it in a long 
oval piece, and brought to the waist in 
narrow bands. On the bodice there was a 
small round yoke and high neck-band of 
tucked white net, enframed by a band of 
pale blue satin, and below this an embroidery 
of coloured beads and bugles in the quaintest 
possible old-world effect. 

There is a sanctum sanctorum at Russell 
& Allen’s into which the ordinary visitor 
does not set foot. It is reached by stairs 
from the showrooms, and there—by bright 
electric light—beautiful dresses are seen 
getting the finishing touches. This room, 
on the eve of a Court, presents a splendid 
appearance, with the magnificent Court 
trains being finished off, or finally ap- 
proved by the ladies by whom they are 
to be worn the following evening. As the 
ideas worked out in these Court dresses are 
absolutely original, no one is allowed to see 
them or to describe them minutely. How- 
ever, I may say that one very lovely train, 
in rich ivory satin, was trimmed at the 
bottom with an embroidered trellis pattern, 
worked in silver bugles, combined with a 
raised floral design in ivory silk, and border- 
ing the train were bugles put on to imitate 
fringe. 

Certainly there was a feast of good things 
in the way of dress at this fine establish- 
ment, where time flies in delighted con- 
templation of all the fascinating garments 
displayed on all sides, 


Taxing Bachelors. 
I wonder if the American women feel 
more pleased or humiliated by the proposed 
suggestion to tax bachelors in the happy 
State of Maine? The tax for the stubborn 
bachelor is but ten dollars annually, and if 
the law-makers appraise the advantages of 
even the temporary marriages which obtain in 
America at that modest sum, the bachelors 
may well feel justified in keeping free of 
Hymen’s fetters. Possibly the tax is rather 
to benefit the spinsters to the extent of 
twenty pounds a year than to punish those 
wno eschew the holy estate. But then, 
why force the luckless spinster, in order to 
qualify for this scanty pension, to publicly 
avow that she has never received an offer of 
marriage in her life? There are hundreds 
of estimable spinsters who would rather a 
hundred tines go to the stake or die paupers 
than admit such a humiliating fact. 
E. PEPYS, 
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FURNITURE—THE GEORGIAN MASTERS. 





MONG men of taste who 
| are about to furnish we 
occasionally find an 
inimical attitude  to- 
wards reproductions of 
the antique. They will 
have the “genuine thing”; or, if it happens 
so that they cannot afford that, they will have 
nothing but the frankly modern, out of a 
mistaken sense of loyalty to the old. 

It is, however, to be considered that when 
a man sets out to furnish himself a house, 
he does not set out to create for himself 
an environment of curios—at least, not pri- 
marily. His object, in the first place, is to 
ensure his comfort, and with this desirable 
quality he will seek, provided that he is such 
a man of taste as we have postulated, to 
combine a certain beauty with his  sur- 
roundings. 
Now thebeauty 
that inhabits 
eighteenth- 
century furni- 
ture—such as 
Chippendale, 
Sheraton, 
Adams, and 
Hepplewhite— 
is by no means 
dissociable 
from its age, as 
is mistakenly 
conceived. It 
lies purely in 
the grace of its 
lines and the 
elegance of 
its materials, 
and, given that 
the reproduc- 
tion is carried out faithfully in every sense, 
there is no reason why this reproduction 
should not make the same appeals to a 
man’s taste—no reason why, in fact, it should 
not be of the same esthetic value as the 
original itself. 

Much misconception springs from the 
widespread belief that a piece, say, of 
Chippendale is not genuine unless it was 
fashioned by the hands of Chippendale—a 
misconception based upon the idea that 
Chippendale and his brother artists who 
have given their names to different styles of 
Georgian furniture were working cabinet- 
makers. As a matter of fact, they were 
designers purely and simply. They pub- 
lished books of their designs for the use of 
furniture-makers, and the majority of the 
fine models that survive were achieved by 
those furniture-makers that employed the 
most skilful workmen—that is to say, most 
skilful at interpretation of the designs placed 
before them. 

The term “genuine” in its application to 
furniture of this class can, therefore, mean 











little more than a consummate fidelity to 
the original designs—a fidelity founded 
upon talent, research, and infinite care. 
These latter qualities are rare enough in 
the present day of haste in the construction 
of all things, and that, perhaps, may be the 
reason why a certain section of the public 
cannot bring itself to furnish in the Georgian 
manner unless it can furnish with pieces 
that are actually old. And yet, given that a 
cabinet-maker of to-day be sufficiently skilful, 
painstaking, and artistic, there is no reason 
why he should not produce a set of Chippen- 
dale chairs, a Sheraton sideboard, or a suite 
of Adams furniture that is as worthy of being 
called “genuine” as anything constructed 
by contemporaries of those designers. 

This, we realise, is much to say; but we 
think that any one visiting the showrooms of 
Messrs. Bar- 
tholomew & 
Fletcher, in the 
Tottenham 
Court Road 
(217-218), will 
acknowledge 
our statement 
amply proven. 
Messrs. Bar- 
tholomew & 
Fletcher by no 
means confine 
their energies 
to the repro- 
duction of 
antique _ furni- 
ture; they 
are ardent, 
enthusiastic 
collectors of 
furniture of 
every period that is noteworthy, and the most 
beautiful old models are to be found for sale 
in their establishments. It is thus that they 
have acquired that experience necessary to 
them in their faithful—their wonderfully 
faithful—work of reproducing the antique. 

One of the secrets of success with which 
they achieve their truly amazing results in 
this connection is that the fidelity of their 
reproductions is not confined toa scrupulous 
copying of the lines of their models. It is 
carried further than that. There is the 
same fidelity in the judgment and discrimina- 
tion with which they select their materials ; 
so that, when copying a specimen, the work is 
executed not only in wood of the same nature, 
but actually in wood that presents as nearly 
as possible the same grain as the original. 

Some idea of what Messrs. Bartholomew 
& Fletcher have to offer may be gathered 
from their extensive catalogue, profusely 
illustrated by photographs. But noadequate 
idea can be formed by anything short of a 
visit to their showrooms and the inspection 
of the actual products of their workshops. 
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WHY FRENCH FASHIONS ARE EXPENSIVE. 


PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


BY OUR 


CAME across a charming little 
| diversion on dress and manners in 

an essay of Hazlitt’s the other day 
which set me thinking. He says that 
the ‘sweeping pall, and buskin, and 
nodding plume, were as serviceable to 
tragedyas the 


comedy, and I wonder very much what 
he would think of our inventions of 
to-day and their effect upon modern 
dramatic writers! ‘There is scope for 
much conjecture in the subject, for it 
seems to me that dress has never played 

a more im- 





enormous 
hoop and stiff 
rays of the 
belles of for- 
mer days 
were to the 
intrigues of 
comedy. 
Theyassisted 
wonderfully 
in heighten- 
ing the mys- 
teries of the 
passion and 
adding to the 
intricacy of 
the plot,” and 
further on 
he gives in- 
stances of the 
effect of 
fashion upon 
various dra- 
matists, 
especially 
upon those 
old delightful 
English play- 
wrights who 
gave us She 
Stoops to 
Conquer and 
The School 
for Scandal. 
He also talks 
of “the ex- 
treme sim- 
plicity and 


graceful uni- 
formity of 
modern 
dress” as 
being in no 








portant part 
on the stage 
than it does 
nowadays; 
indeed, as all] 
the Paris 
dressmakers 
will tell you, 
they  half- 
create the 
roles of all 
the best 
artistes. As 
a matter of 
fact they do 


help — enor- 
mously, and 
one learns 


much of a 
dramatic 
heroine’s 
character 
from her 
gowns. The 
question is, 
does Fashion 
form herself 
to fit the 
characters, 
or do. the 
characters 
grow out of 
Fashion’s 
laws? It 
may well be 
that the 
characters 
grow to some 
degree out of 
Fashion’s 
vagaries, be- 
cause it is 
certain that 








sense favour- 
able £0 
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Spring toilette by Martial et Armand, Place Vendéme. 


the ordinary 
Frenchmen 
Continued on Supplement page 10 
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TOR IRRITATED 
SCALPS 


Warm shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap followed by gentle applica- 
tions of Cuticura to the hair roots 
clear the scalp of crusts, scales 
and dandruff, allay itching and 
irritation, destroy microscopic 
life, soften the scalp skin, stimu- 
late the hair glands and promote 
hair growth. Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment have become 
the world’s favourites for the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands. 

Sold Seven 0 ee world. Depots: London, 27, 


Charterhouse ris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
R. Towns & Co., Sydney India, B. K. Paul, 
Calon So. ca, Lennon, L’ pe Town, etc.; 
.8.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston. 


§7-Post-free from London depot, liberal ‘sample of 
Cuticura, with 32-page book op the skip. 
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ORGANIZED 
by 
ranean G. > mga M.D., 


Rev? HENRY MARTINJAN JANEWAY, 0.0,.8A,LHD. 
ARE ACCEPTING FREE & PAYING PATIENTS { 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


‘ALCOHOLISM 


(ORUNKENNESS in any Form) 


The misery caused by Inebriety is simply incalcul- 
able. Are you, or is any member of your family, or 
friend, also drifting to destruction, bringing ruination 
and disgrace to your home, all through excess of 
drink? Will you not try tossave yourself or the one 
near and dear to you, before it is too late? You only 
have to call or write to the ‘‘ Temperancia Association,” 

they will help you and tell you how. 

With their methods patients can be cured SECRETLY, 
even against their free will, or you can cure yourself 
privately at your own home, hotel, or while at work. 
Adapted for both sexes of any age and endorsed 
by the Medical Profession, the Press, and Clergy. 

All advice FREE and CONFIDENTIAL. 
ADDRESS : 


‘ TEMPERANCIA ASSOCIATION,” 


Seaton Mansions, 
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213H, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
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Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent. ) 


THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
@ WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 





Cotton. Silk. Cotton, Silk. 
Plain. ag Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No. No. 
Maid’s Size ... 4, 10d. Se, 1/3 -- _ 
= 


Lady’s Size... 6, i S6, aH "45, 4 10, 1/6 
56, If 46, 2/6 *75,1/6 40, 2/6 
Lady’ 's sr) ? 


With Shaped } 7, 1/64 S7,2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


Uf unable to procure cisabene aaah your Draper, apply to the 
VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 


Band. 
| * These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
RAR EMCO IRR 
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Photo by Félix. 


A toilette by Drécoll, Place de |'Opéra, Paris. 
Continued on Supplement page 12 
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power of so doing. It saves by Clean- 
liness and by DISINFECTING ALL IT 
CLEANS. Don’t wait till the home is 
wrecked by disease but remember that 
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‘Prevention is better than Cure” and 


Cs) that Lifebuoy Soap is more 
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LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, 
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judge women very much by the way they 
dress, and I suppose French playwrights 
—although I would not dare to call them 
“ordinary”—have probably much the 
same ways of judging humanity. Some- 
times, too, their judgments are irritatingly 
harsh. I remember one man saying to 
me that a girl we both knew could not 
possibly be virtuous; and when I asked 
why, he said: “ What! with hair like 
that and such clothes! Never.” He was 
absolutely wrong ; but no power on earth 
would alter his conviction. Of such 
judgments are our stage heroines made. 

Supposing this to be true, then we may 
be grateful to the dramatists that they 
treated their heroines as kindly as they did 
last season, for certainly ifthey drew them 
from. Parisian society and judged them 
by their manner of dress, few would have 
aright to call the delicate flower of modesty 
their own, This year, however, things 
are greatly improved, and woman, if praised 
and condemned upon her appearance, 
should vie with the flowers of the field for 
quiet grace and gentle beauty. I have, 
indeed, never known the general lines of 
dress to be more convenadble, and I have 
seen all the best dressmakers’ collections. 
The three which I have most clearly in 
my mind are those of Martial et Armand, 
Cheruit, and Drécoll, and no matter from 
which I quote, the example is pleasing. 
In our first illustration we show a simple 
afternoon gown from Martial et Armand 
in soft lime-leaf coloured cloth trimmed 
with soutache and velvet shading from 
palest gold to warm brown, a guimpe of 
cream lace and net, with buttons of 
amber. ‘The noticeable points in this 
model are the return of the bishop sleeve 
and the fulness of the skirt round the 
feet. Other charming toilettes for garden- 
party wear which belong to the same 
collection showed the most fascinating 
mantles made without sleeves. They 
were always in some material to har- 
moni:e with the costume ; for example, 
a pale rose crépe de Chine gown, with 
silver guimpe and soutache, would have 
its mantle in rose mousseline de soie, 
soutaché in silver, Or a Nattier blue 
coarse-grained tussore, with high waist- 
belt of silver faille and guimpe of Malines 
lace, would have a cloak in coarse thread 
lace dyed to match the gown and over- 
worked slightly in silver thread. 


From Cheruit’s ] remember two simple 
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little linen morning frocks, one in blue, 
the other in rose. They were princess 
robes, close fitting to the waist and short 
in the skirt, they were finely soutaché in 
white round a small guimpe of coarse 
thread lace. The sleeves were long, 
soutaché at the wrist, and a dainty ruffle 
finished off both neck and sleeves. Last 
year a frock of this kind was so skimpy in 
the skirt that it looked slightly vulgar ; 
this year there is a graceful fulness every- 
where, which does not take away from the 
figure’s slimness and yet covers it amply. 
Among the evening gowns I noticed par- 
ticularly a gown which brought back to 
me a whole series of graceful Gains- 
boroughs and Romneys. It was in the 
softest of rich plum-coloured silks falling 
full and long from a high folded waist-belt 
of as rich a shade of cherry silk; the 
corsage showed a V décolleté which was 
softened by folds of pale pink tulle ; and 
just where the folds crossed at the breast, 
a silken rose in green, plum colour and 
cherry was tucked carelessly into the 
folds. This toilette was one to be worn by 
a beautiful woman and painted by a great 
artist, for in its way it is a chef d’euvre. 
At Drécoll’s I was immensely struck 
by the exquisite white lace gowns for 
garden-party wear, and the fashion of 
thrusting one huge pink rose into the 
folds above the waist was_ infinitely 
successful. The lace-embroidered tunic 
gowns are also very charming, falling as 
they do over slightly full skirts of Liberty 
crépe de Chine or mousseline. In our 
illustration we show a gown that was 
worn by Mademoiselle Mistinguett in 
L’Ane de Buridan. ‘These tunics are 
the one remaining note of last year’s love 
for Eastern glory, and they will be with 
us for some time, as they are considered 
extremely becoming for evening wear. 
Black gowns with heavily jetted trim- 
mings are much to the fore; all shades 
of yellows and browns are in favour, and 
Pompadour muslins are to be worn. 
Sashes and stoles have given place to 
waterfall backs in mousseline de soie, 
and the low waist-line in all gowns is 
indicated clearly, although one or two 
dressmakers still maintain the straight 


medizeval front panel, which gives rather 
a square look to the figure. 

At the beginning of the season hats 
caused a great deal of commotion. They 
were voted hideous and impossible ; but, 
as usual, people are getting used to them, 

Con/inucd on Supplement page 1h 
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Photo by Manuel, 
A smart hat from Madame Blondel, Rue Royale. 
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and the milliners talk so persuasively that 
women end by doing as they are told. 
They cast prejudice and prudence on 
one side, and deliberately settle their 
heads inside a huge construction with a 
feeling of courage born of desperation. 
Asa matter of fact there is nothing else 
to be done, for no hat is to be found 
that is not large in the crown and of 
immense inside dimensions. Of one 
thing we may be sure, and that is, there 
will be no danger of sunstroke this 
summer, shine the sun never so warmly. 
Among the most attractive models I 
have seen are those designed by Madame 
Blondel. To begin with, she is an artist, 
and whatever she does must be well 
done. Through her I have _ learned 
something of the expense attached to 
the making of hats, and I am impressed. 
We hear that the Parisienne takes a bit 
of straw, a knot of ribbon, and a bunch 
of roses, and behold, a creation of ini- 
mitable chic! This, to speak boldly, is 
all bunkum. The Parisienne, like all 
artistes, in no matter what branch of 
art, has to work hard to get a simple and 
good effect, and often Madame Blondel 
and her equals spend pounds on a model 
before it is satisfactory. She, I know, 
settles on her scheme of colour first, and 
has straw and trimmings dyed separately— 
a very expensive detail, by the way. Then 
she puts them together, and if she likes 
the result she sells it; but she never 
duplicates it. If she does not like it 


YOUR NEW BICYCLE. 


THOSE of our readers who have not yet 
decided upon their new mount for this 
season would ‘do well to give considera- 
tion to the famous “ Rudge-Whitworth,” 
whose familiar appearance on our roads 
bears eloquent testimony to its popularity. 
The handsome illustrated catalogue issued 
by the makers shows a wide range of 
models for ladies, gentlemen, and juveniles, 
embodying every modern improvement 
and refinement, at prices which, a few 
years ago, would not have been re- 
garded as excessive for second-hand 
bicycles. A copy of this book will be 
sent post free to any PALL MALL MaGa- 
ZINE reader who will apply to the Rudge- 
Whitworth Co., Coventry—a postcard 
will do. 
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she gives the materials to her workgirls 
and starts afresh. No material is ever 
used twice for fear of looking défraichi. 
This, as may be imagined, is a costly 
method. One really charming model was 
in cream straw, finely sewn, and shaped 
by a master hand into a sort of coche, 
round which ran a wreath of wonderful 
flowers and leaves,—tiny roses with 
curled pink petals which paled near the 
heart of the flower, and round which 
clustered a strange foliage ; leaves shaped 
like those of the everyday china-rose, 
but all silvered and gilded out of re- 
cognition. The idea is quite new and 
successful. Another hat was in the 
picture style. The fine violet-blue straw 
had a high crown and sweeping brim, 
over which swayed a weaith of feathers 
in blue and violet tones. Where the 
brim rolls up on one side came a gleam of 
velvet. Simpler hats for everyday wear 
show wild wings in beautiful shades, 
placed on coarse straws otherwise trimmed 
with just a twist of velvet, and all of them 
have wide crowns. 

The tendency of this year’s fashions 
has not yet made itself clear; but with 
gowns expressive of such delicate good 
taste, and hats suggestive of a reckless 
abandon, we may conclude that human 
nature will come out much as it did in 
the far-away thirteenth century, when a 
German poet likened it toa magpie’s wing 
“which at one while is black and white,” 
and “yet may win a blessing.” 

M. E. CLARKE. 


IRISH HOMESPUN. 


THERE is no material made that excels 
in wearing qualities the real Irish Home- 
spun, hand-woven from the pure wool by 
the peasantry. Because of this, and 
because it is so delightfully soft, light and 
cosy, it is the ideal material for cycling, 
golf, shooting, and country wear generally. 
Prices vary, of course, according to the 
weight and texture of the material, but 
it is possible to purchase Irish Homespun 
hand-woven from pure wool so low as 
1s. gd. per yard from Messrs. Hamilton 
& Co., of the White House, Portrush, and 
what is of the utmost importance, you 
can be sure of getting the real thing. We 
understand you can obtain patterns post 
free from the White House upon appli- 
cation ; Hamilton’s supply them willingly. 
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